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PREFACE 


Graduate programs in educational administration do not just 
happen to exist. They have been developed over the past few 
decades in order to produce qualified, capable men for positions 
of responsibility and leadership. Inasmuch as the nature and 
functions of educational administration have changed drastically 
during recent years, it is logical to expect commensurate modi- 
fications and alterations in institutional preparation programs. 
How do institutional programs change? In terms of what do 
they change so that they become more effectve? What directions 
do they take? Who changes them? This book offers an answer 
to these questions. 

Creating better graduate programs in educational administra- 
tion became an important emphasis in the work of the Southern 
States Cooperative Program in Educational Administration. It 
became a Program emphasis because of a widely shared feeling 
of need that was spontaneously expressed by superintendents, 
state department of education personnel, teachers, principals, 
professors, and some laymen. Obviously, such a broad expres- 
sion of concern called for a genuinely cooperative approach that 
would make possible the active participation of those agencies, 
institutions and individuals who were interested in this problem. 
Therefore, one of the early commitments in the Cooperative 
Program was a dedication to a way of working—a cooperative 
method or process. In carrying out this commitment, extensive 
use was made of regional conferences, study committees, state- 
wide programs by professors of education, interdisciplinary re- 
sources, intensive research projects, and the contributions of 
many individuals currently engaged in the practice of educa- 
tional administration. 

The most difficult problem encountered in the entire enter- 
prise was that of creating a satisfactory design or plan in terms 
of which desirable improvements in preparation programs could 
be made. In fact, at one time the venture was in some danger of 
splitting off into specifics which would not add up to a consistent 
attack upon the basic task of developing better graduate pro- 
grams in educational administration. This danger was avoided 
by creating what came to be known as the Competency Pattern 
in Educational Administration. The uniqueness of this pattern 
or design is that it provides for a comprehensive and unified 
description of “good” educational administration. This criterion 
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became the basis upon which an ideal preparation program could 
be projected. 

It will be seen that participants in the SSCPEA decided to 
approach the problem of improving graduate programs by a very 
logical, but difficult, route. The initial step of building a cri- 
terion to measure good educational administration was laborious 
and time consuming. It was four years before the description 
of successful educational administration satisfied those engaged 
in the program and was accepted as a satisfactory basis for 
projecting a desirable graduate program. 

Perhaps few regional groups have ever stuck to purpose over 
such a long period of time with such fidelity. Furthermore, 
the productivity of the group was quite remarkable. The group 
has now come to grips with the full meaning of the Competency 
Pattern for improving graduate programs. The institutions in- 
volved have banded together for four more years of cooperative 
effort. which has for its purpose experimentation with program 
changes as indicated by the competency approach. 

This book is a report of five years of effort thus far. It 
is at- the same time a collection of the materials needed in the 
four years of experimentation ahead. It should be said, more- 
over, that the materials are suggestive and not set forth as final 
products in any sense of the word. Thus, this document implies 
how institutional programs in educational administration should 
be changed, by whom, and in what direction. 

The role of the SSCPEA Program Center staff has been to 
assist the regional group in the pursuit of its objectives. Such 
assistance has taken many forms—such as preparing preliminary 
materials, arranging and conducting conferences, organizing, 
editing and distributing materials developed by the various work 
groups, carrying on some of the needed research and compiling 
this. final report. 

The names of the persons who made this publication possible 
through their professional interest and tireless work in the 
Cooperative Program are listed in the Roster of Participants at 
the conclusion of the book. 


TRUMAN M. PIERCE 
Director, SSCPEA 


E. C. MERRILL 
Editor and Staff 
Associate, SSCPEA 
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PART I 


SECTION ONE 


UNDERSTANDING THE REGIONAL SCENE 
IN 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


CHAPTER I 


THE COMPLEX REALITIES OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


School administrators are well aware of the realities of their 
school systems and communities. These realities are pupils to 
be educated, teachers to be employed and paid, school buildings 
in various conditions, talks which must be made, school board 
meetings to plan and attend, letters to write, conferences with 
parents and other laymen, and many other such items. Some of 
the realities of school administration are intangible, but they are 
nonetheless real. They are ideas about how to improve instruc- 
tion, the administrator’s perception of himself as a superintendent 
or principal, a conception of public attitudes toward the schools 
and a sensitivity toward the pressures of interest groups and 
community traditions. All of these add up to immediate pressing 
concerns of school administration. These are the things that 
school administrators must recognize and understand before they 
can do their jobs well, before they can render any degree of 
leadership that will result in better educational opportunities 
for boys and girls. 

What are some of the realities of school administration region- 
wide? How many superintendents and principals do we have in 
the South? What kinds of units do they administer? What 
salaries do they receive? What state standards do they meet? 
In what kinds of community settings do they work? What are 
their most pressing problems? Perhaps a frank look at the actual 
conditions of school administration in the Southern region offers 
a reasonable basis for an effective projection of desirable profes- 


sional improvements. 


A Profile of School Administration in the South 

Some distinct advantages may accrue from attempting to gain 
a regional perspective of school administration in the South. Not 
only does it provide a look at school administration in the region 
in quantitative terms, but it also reveals some important charac- 
teristics of people who are professional colleagues and their jobs. 
There are important similarities in school administration in the 
South which give it distinct regional characteristics. Many forces 
which are indigenous to the region also impinge upon the admin- 
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istration of education. However, prior to a treatment of these 
characteristics, perhaps it would be well to have a more objective 
look at the dimensions of the job. By reference to only a few 
tables one can determine how many administrative units there 
are in the region and what they are like. 

Table 1 indicates that all eleven Southern states have admin- 
istrative units which are county-wide. However, these units 
vary from basic administrative units (as in Florida) to units with 
limited coordinating functions (as in Mississippi). In four 
of these eleven states there are special districts other than 
city systems. Two of the states have neither city nor special 
districts of any kind. This table indicates that the basic admin- 
istrative unit in the Southern states is a large unit geographi- 
cally. Since these data were collected, some smaller administra- 
tive units have been consolidated into basic county units. These 
units have a more centralized administrative servi 
central staffs than if administration were dis 
larger number of independent units, 


ce and larger 
persed among a 


TABLE 1 


NUMBERS AND KINDS oF PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES,“ 1953-54ł 


Special 


State County City or Others Total 
Alabama 67 44 0 iti 
Florida 67 0 0 67 
Georgia 159 44 0 203 
Kentucky 120 104 0 224 

(Independent) 
Louisiana 64 (Parish) 3 0 67 
Mississippi 167 91 713 971 
North Carolina 100 74 0 174 
South Carolina 46 0 80 (District) 126 
Tennessee 95 44 13 152 
Virginia 98 29 111 (Divisions) 238 
West Virginia 55 0 0 55 
TOTAL 1,038 433 917 2,388 


“Southern States refers to the eley 
the Southern States Cooperative Program in Education 


Data for this and subsequent tables were obtained qj 1 s 
PO ces state departments of education. irecty frorn ve 


en states which have participated in 


al Administration. 
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The nature of the basic school administrative unit in the South 
has still other important implications for the superintendent of 
schools. It implies immediately that he is a public figure of con- 
siderable stature, often comparable in status to other county 
officials. Although perhaps his name is known and his appear- 
ance recognized over the entire county, he may know fewer 
people well than if he were superintendent of a much smaller 
school district. It furthermore implies that he must have a 
larger staff of administrative assistants to which he must delegate 
many jobs and responsibilities and with which he must work 
very closely. It is obvious also that the board of education will 
probably reflect many of the issues which divide the county 
politically. An examination of the minimum legal qualifications 
for the superintendency in the South permits a still better under- 
standing of this position. 

There is a rather wide variation among the minimum qualifi- 
cations for superintendents of schools in the Southern region. 
(See Table 2) This range extends from no formal educational or 
experience requirement to the requirement of a Master’s degree, 
including 18 hours of graduate professional preparation and five 
years of experience in education, two of which should be in 


TABLE 2 


NTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 
IMUM LEGAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUPERI 
sags IN THE SOUTHERN STATES, 1953-54 


Semester Experience in Years 


ae College 
State Age Degree Hours Proj. Teaching-Administration 
or Years Preparation 
AB. 12 3 (in last 5) 
Alabama None or BS. eae N 
A None one one 
ee ae None 3 or Administrative 
M.A. 
Kentucky 18 (Ine. Ung.) ` 
iieuigiana None M.A. (Ged) : (3 in past 5) 
a ee A. 12 
Mississippi | None B (3 in Seh. Ad.) 
ANT M.A. 1 5 (in last 10, 2 in 
N. Carolina** None (Grad.) administration) 
S. Carolina None AR NaS aTr 
Tennessee 21 None 15 3 
Virginia None (Grad.) 
oor AÐ. 12 5 and/or supv. 
W. Virginia None (Adm. & Supv.) 


+Other requirements concerning completion of college work in effect 
limit certification to an individual 21 or older. ; 
**Doctor’s certificate showing he is free from communicable disease. 
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administration such as the principalship. Certainly the majority 
of Southern states require either prior certification as a teacher 
or four years of college training as minimum preparation. Most 
states require rather extensive preparation either beyond the A. 
B. degree or else a Master’s degree. This is true with all states 
except three that require no professional preparation. 

There is an implicit assumption underlying the minimum 
qualifications for superintendents of schools. This assumption 
is that institutional preparation programs exist which are capable 
of offering within the specified number of hours those learning 
experiences that will produce a competent school administrator. 
The requirements are expressed usually in semester hours of 
professional work, and the responsibility for the nature and 
quality of this professional training rests primarily with the 
officials of qualified institutions of higher learning. 

Prior experience in educational work is required in all states 
except two. Of the states requiring prior experience in educa- 
tional work before becoming an administrator, most of them 
specify prior teaching experience, although some will accept 
fewer years if those years have been spent in other administrative 
work such as a principalship. These qualifications are the pri- 
mary legal determinants which control who has a right to become 
a superintendent of schools. No single qualification is considered 
to be imperative by all states. There is an indication, however, 
that a Master’s degree, professional preparation extending be- 
yond twelve semester hours, and prior teaching and administra- 
tive experience are considered desirable in producing a qualified 
superintendent of schools. 

Method of selection, term of office 
dents for administrative units in the Southern states are pre- 
sented in Table 3. In seven out of the eleven Southern states, 
the superintendent either must be or can be elected by popular 
vote. The assumption is, of course, that the candidates are 
qualified in terms of the certification requirements previously 
reviewed. Those superintendents not elected are appointed by 
boards of education with the exception of one state in which 
they can be appointed by the county court. 

Table 3 also reveals that in ever 
to be appointed or elected for a four 
in three of these states it is also 
shorter term of office. It is obviou 


, and salaries of superinten- 


y state but one it is possible 
-year term of office; however, 
possible to be chosen for a 
s that the length of term in 
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TABLE 3 


METHODS oF SELECTION, TERMS, AND SALARIES OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS, 1953-54 


Term in Salaries 
State Method of Selection Years Lowest Highest Average 
Alabama  Co.-46 elected, 21 4 $3,600 $12,150 $5,811 
app. by board 
City-app. by board 
Florida General election 4 4,800 12,000 6,981 
Georgia Co.-Gen. election 4 3,960 18,000 7,000 
and app. by board 
City-app. by board 
Kentucky Elected by local bd. 1-4 2,700 7,200 4,500 
of 5 members 
4 6,040 20,401 8,339 


Louisiana Elected by parish 
school boards 


Mississippi Co.-Elected, pop. vote 4 
City-app. by board 
Other-app. by local bd. 


3,000 12,500 4,357.53 


North Co.-app. by co. board 2 5,172 8,256 Not 
Carolina* City-app. by board of Available 
trustees 
South Co.-33 elected, 13 app. 4 4,000 12,500 7,624 
Carolina Dist.-elected by dist. 
trustees 
Tennessee Co.-68 elected by people 2-4 3,871 12,000 5,212 
27 elected co. court 
City & Other-app. board 
Virginia Co.-app. sch. bd. from 4 4,000 18,000 17,431 
list provided by state 
board; City-same 
West App. by elected board 1-4 5,129 10,000 7,263 
Virginia 


“Appointments are subject to approval of state board of education and 


state superintendent. 

office could affect very realistically the amount of improvement 
that a superintendent can initiate and be expected to carry to 
completion. As a matter of fact, it is conceivable that frequent 
changes of administration—every two years over a period of six 
or eight years, for example—could result in a total lack of con- 
tinuity in the administration of any school system. 

This table also shows that the average salary of superintend- 
ents ranges from a high of $8,339 to a low of $4,357.53 for com- 
parable administrative units. As average salaries, these figures 
indicate that few individuals would be attracted to superintend- 
encies on strictly monetary grounds. Although the table indi- 
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cates that in each state there are superintendencies which offer 
comparatively high salaries, one can be assured that administra- 
tive responsibilities and the size of these systems fully justifies 
the salary which is offered. 

One problem in school administration about which there is 
relatively little information is the annual turnover in administra- 
tion. Although no regional data were available on this, occur- 
rences in one state or another year after year suggest that this 
problem merits careful consideration by educational researchers. 
In one state, for example, twenty-nine of thirty incumbents were 
defeated in their efforts to be reelected. This indicates an ex- 
ceptionally large influx of new administrators for this single 
year. It would be valuable to know how often this occurs, in 
what states it occurs, and what the impact of such turnover is 
upon the educational programs. 

Principals also represent a large and important group of 
school administrators in the Southern region. They have a 
somewhat more specific job than superintendents. However, 
their administration is equally vital to the success of an educa- 
tional program. It is extremely difficult to get a valid profile 
of the principalship in the South. As each state defines “princi- 
pal” somewhat differently, the data which one receives from one 
state may not refer to the same individual in another state. 

In Alabama a principal is “an employee who devotes half or 
more than half of his time to administration and supervision of 
instruction in the school over which he has charge.” In Ken- 
tucky, however, “the principal is designated head of a school in 


principal in South Carolina. 
proach inasmuch as the prin 
defined by implication as the 
operation of a school. It i 
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Although principals are defined legally as being somewhat 
different professional individuals state by state, the data which 
were collected concerning minimum qualifications are revealing. 
(See Table 4) The minimum qualifications of principals as 
established by respective state laws have a range which extends 
from the possession of a teacher’s certificate (which could be 


TABLE 4 
MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS OF PRINCIPALS* IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 
1953-54 
College Hours Prof. 
State Age Degree or Years ’ Preparation Experience 
Alabama None AB. 24 S.H. (Sec.) 3 in last 5 
30 S.H. (Ele.) 
Florida 23 5 30 S. H. 2 
Georgia None Teacher’s Cert. 15 Q.H. į 
or Grad. Work 
Kentucky 18 AB. & 15 S.H. 33 S.H. 3 
Grad. incl. undergrad. 
Louisiana None AB. 12 S. H. 3 in last 5 
M.A. 
Mississippi — 
North 
Carolina None M.A. 12 S. H. 2 in last 5 
from app. inst. 
South 
Carolina None A.B. 
Tennessee 21 Teacher’s Cert. 1 
Virginia — 
West ' 
Virginia 18 A.B.—M.A. Prin. Cert. 


M.A. 14 hrs. for Prof. 


dance with the definition of principal 


*Data are listed here in accor 
used in each respective state. 


e degree) to the possession of a Master’s 
degree plus at least twelve semester hours of professional prep- 
aration. There is also a considerable difference in the range 
of experience required. Some states Rave no expressed require- 
ment concerning prior teaching experience and three have regu- 
lations specifying at least three years of school work in the last 
five years. The minimum academic requirements for both the 


y and the principalship are spelled out largely in 
er hours as the unit of measure. 


held without a colleg' 


superintendenc 
quantitative terms using semest 
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This places a direct responsibility on institutions of higher learn- 
ing for making these hours as productive as possible for the 
individual in terms of increasing his professional competence. 
It is inevitable that the training programs of institutions of 
higher learning will vary in quality; however, it is at this point 
that improved programs could have a direct influence on improv- 
ing local school administration. 

A cursory look at Table 5 indicates that the higher salaries of 
principals fall far short of the higher salaries of the superintend- 
ency, but large principalships pay considerably above the aver- 
age salaries of superintendents. The lowest average salary for a 
state is $3,200 and the highest estimated average per state is 
$6,000. One cannot help but be concerned with the lowest sal- 
aries for each state. Regardless of the definition of principalship, 
it is somewhat startling to realize that there are persons acting as 
principals who receive less than $2,000 per year. 


TABLE 5 
SALARIES OF PRINCIPALS* BY STATE 
1953-54 
Salaries 
State Lowest Highest Average 
Alabama Sars aaiae -$1,683 $6,700 $4,223 
Florida RG rset tareis m 2,000 7,923 5,019 
Georgia . : 4,000 8,000 6,000 
Kentucky KPA Sh e0 eget Pome oti hi 1,928 7,000 3,200 
Louisiana _ oer 4,000 7,350 5,750 
Mississippi x : : 2,500 6,900 3,790 
North Carolina 3 ieee 3,355 6,435 pane 
South Carolina : 4,3 2,800 7/500 4,598 
Tennessee areas 1,200 7,200 4,000 
Virginia .. spe Bi sheep ot a 2,665 7,125 3712 
West Virginia k 109 1,314 6,480 Coe 


“Data are listed here in accordance with t aan Aree 
used in each respective state. he definition of principal 


rolled will in the next few years be in attendance in institutions 
elsewhere. The data point to some problems in preparing school 
administrators (supply, demand, tenure) which cannot be pur- 
sued at this point. Although the data provide a factual picture 
of school administration in the South, they do not show the con- 
ditions under which schools are administered in most local set- 
tings nor the press of school problems which face administrators 
day by day. In order to get insights into the problems of prepar- 
ing school administrators, one must examine school superintend- 
ents and principals as they function in local settings. 


School Administration in 
Its Local Setting 

As the precedin, 
South is primarily 
school system. Futhermore, 


g data reveal, school administration in the 
centered in the large county unit or city 
where large administrative units 
do not exist, the trend is toward them. Many kinds of forces that 
are an integral part of a local setting condition the administration 
of schools and cause the administrator very real concern. When 
schools must be administered in direct relationship to these many 
local conditions, attaining ultimate success then becomes a very 
real, practical matter. Furthermore, no projection of competency 
in educational administration can be very effective if it does not 
acknowledge quite frankly some of the important conditioning 
forces which impinge upon the administration of public educa- 
tion. 

As public education is an important process in any community, 
it receives the attention of many people. It touches directly the 
lives of teachers, pupils, non-teaching personnel, parents and 
other citizens. Public education invariably takes a large percent- 
age of both state and local budgets. Inasmuch as public educa- 
tion involves many people, offers a distinct service, and is sup- 
ported by public funds, decision-making in public education may 
be part and parcel of policy making and decision-making m 
reference to other public affairs. This is particularly true in 
those communities where the superintendent of schools is elected 
by popular vote or in those school systems in which the board of 
education that appoints the superintendent of schools is elected 
by a popular vote. In such elections we have seen votes for the 
superintendency swapped by political leaders in return for votes 
for a seat in the state legislature. We have tte Tiii of a 
political party used directly in support of a can idate for super- 
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intendent of schools. We have observed a highly competent 
incumbent for the office of school superintendent fail to be 
reelected simply because a local political group wanted the 
position for “one of their boys.” Evidence has been found which 
discloses how the efforts of a conscientious superintendent of 
school to provide much needed funds for the educational pro- 
gram were circumscribed by other local officers purely on the 
basis of political expediency. Thus, one of the realities of 
school administration in its local setting is the ever-present, ever- 
shifting political scene which is frequently not concerned with 
building the best educational system that the local community 
can afford. The school administrator does not have to choose 
whether or not he will concern himself with politics. Although 
schools have by and large been spared gross political exploitation 
—incidentally, examples are easier to name than they should be 
—they are affected directly by the total social policy of the 
community and the entire range of processes by which it is 
determined. 

To most people, school administration is not a very compli- 
cated job. Expressed in colloquial language, it simply means 
“running the schools.” Despite such a generalized conception of 
school administration, the public has considerable expectancy in 
reference to numerous administrative details. If one totals all 
of these specific administrative details, it is apparent that 
“running the schools” takes on various meanings. Research evi- 
dence has indicated that many people have a very vague con- 
ception of the role of the school administrator. For those who 
rise above this vagueness, there are significant misconceptions 
of his role. For example, there is the conception that the super- 
intendent is responsible for making policies as well as executing 
them and the conception that the board of education is really 
responsible not only for making policies but executing them. 
These diverse conceptions of the role of the school administra- 
tor exist in our local communities. These patterns of role con- 
cepts are usually different from one community to another. They 
can hardly be detected; yet they make a difference in the way 
people react to the superintendent and how he is understood 
by the general public. They are as real as the brick and mortar 
of the school building. 

In every community one finds vario 
to the past. Some communities live in 
allegiance to traditions and customs; 


us kinds of attachments 
the past and hold great 
whereas other communities 
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place much less value on accomplishments of yesteryears. It is 
also true that traditions work for some communities and are 
responsible for much of their progress. At any event, traditions 
and customs are a part of a local setting and they often concern 
the kind of education that should prevail and the role of educa- 
tional personnel in providing it. A school administrator in any 
community must live with and under the sanction of the tradi- 
tions which are there. Eventually, he might alter some of them 
by working with people in determining the kind of educational 
program needed. But he cannot and should not assault them 
single-handed. 

In one’s community very little change might be noticeable 
from one day to another, from one week to another, or even from 
one month to another; nevertheless no community is exactly the 
same one year as it was the last. Its population is almost sure to 
change in numbers. From year to year there is a difference in 
the amount of taxes collected and the amount of retail sales. 
There are changes in the number of businesses, farms, and pro- 
fessional openings. These changes constitute important socio- 
economic trends which affect the schools and the administration 
of schools. They affect the schools because they indicate that 
there are more pupils or fewer pupils or different pupils, more 
money or less money for the support of education, school build- 
ings where they are needed or school buildings that are now dis- 
placed. These are the kinds of important trends in a community 
over which a superintendent of schools has very little control but 
which affect him and his job directly. 

The administration of education in any local setting is also 
subject to the impact of a large number of other community 
forces. Every community has its formal and informal groups. 
The informal groups are composed of people who may never all 
be brought together at one time or who may associate closely 
with one another in cliques. They usually have very similar 
interests and act spontaneously in terms of these interests. A 
farm block really constitutes an informal group, or the mer- 
chants of a community. 

Of course, communities have formal groups, such as civic 
clubs and various other organizations. Many of these have na- 
tional charters and are dedicated to a range of health, welfare, 

In any event, they house considerable poten- 
g issues of all kinds in communities. They are 


and social causes. 
tial for influencin 
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usually interested in schools and support them in a variety of 
ways. 

Groups in communities act and interact as forces which bear 
directly on the administration of education. They do not all work 
for schools. Special interest groups (both formal and informal) 
often work to keep tax rates low, to block the location of a school, 
or to acquire a monopoly on school business. They put influence 
and pressure on the school administration; thus they become 
inescapable realities in the life of a superintendent or principal. 

Needless to say, many state and federal agencies affect the 
administration of education on the local level. State-wide public 
health services very often are housed in a local unit which works 
directly with the schools and with the public. State welfare pro- 
grams are very often administered in a similar manner. Thus, 
local school administration is subject to the impact of a variety 
of forces on the local level. One cannot fully understand school 
administration if these conditions are not acknowledged. In fact, 
any plan for improvement of school administration which does 
not account for these and many other factors in a local setting is 
completely lacking in social reality. 


The Press of Critical School Problems 

School problems are another very realistic aspect of educa- 
tional administration in the Southern states. They may occur 
in reference to the curriculum of a particular school, the school 
plant, or the teaching personnel. Ultimately, all of them affect 
the opportunity of the students to learn. Likewise, such school 
problems are the responsibility of school administration and must 
be dealt with by a school superintendent or principal. Although 
listing the vast number of problems facing the administration 
of the school systems of the Southern states would be virtually 
an endless or an impossible task, it might be valuable to mention 
some of the most pressing school problems which administration 
will face during the immediate future. 

The problem which has demanded the attention of most 
Southern people was precipitated by the Supreme Court decision 
on May 17, 1954 concerning legality of segregated schools. The 
fundamental nature of this issue, its direct concern with educa- 
tion, and the conditions which currently exist in the South make 
this a major problem in education and it is of little value to 
describe its impact on school administration at this point. It is 
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very real; it is very complex; and it will necessitate the attention 
of school administrators for some time to come. However, this 
is not the only major problem in our midst. 

Shifts in Southern population have created school problems. 
The Southern population is biracial but the Negro proportion is 
decreasing. For example, in 1900 over one-third of the population 
of the South was Negro, but in 1950 only one-fourth was Negro. 
In the latter year, over two and one-half million Negroes born in 
the South were living outside the South. These figures indicate 
a tremendous migration. Furthermore, the Southern population 
is about half rural, and is rapidly becoming more urban. In 1900 
the South was only one-sixth urban but in 1950 it was two-fifths. 
In 1900 there were only three cities in the South with over 100,000 
population but in 1950 there were thirty. These important di- 
mensions of Southern population point up obvious problems in 
school administration. School buildings, teachers and other edu- 
cational facilities have to be provided where the children are. 
Thus, shifts and other changes in school population constitute 
a critical problem now facing educational administration in the 
South. 

In the South the average training of teachers has increased 
greatly. The number of teachers with less than two years of col- 
lege training has decreased, while the number with four or more 
years has increased. Despite increases in enrollment, the number 
of pupils assigned to each teacher has been reduced. Many of 
the small schools have been consolidated. Over 40 per cent of 
the total number of public schools had only one teacher in 1940, 
but by 1952 only 22 per cent of the total had only one teacher. 
These advances are very significant; yet, enrollment prospects 
complicate the problem considerably. It is estimated that the 
South will need a minimum of 60,000 additional classrooms and 
60,000 additional teachers in 1960 above 1950. Of course, the 
internal shifts from rural to urban areas, mentioned earlier, fur- 
ther complicate and increase these needs. 

The administration of public education in the South will, of 
course, be faced with the problem of financial support of public 
education. The value of school property per pupil increased 
from $148 in 1940 to $372 in 1952. In view of the amount of 
schoolhouse construction needed and being proposed, a terrific 
problem emerges in finding adequate financial means to provide 
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Aside from these critical school problems which are currently 
with us or on the near horizon, the school administrator faces the 
impact of several other basic educational issues. These issues are 
in a sense much less tangible but they are nonetheless important. 
They have to do with the equality of educational opportunity, 
what the public schools should teach, and the quality of the 
schools as educational institutions. One reads in current period- 
icals severe critical attacks on the public schools and noble de- 
fenses and rebuttals to these attacks. Fortunately, most of the 
spurious attacks have been ineffective and have pointed up some 
of the strengths of public education; justifiable criticism has been 
constructive. Nonetheless, it has fallen the lot of many adminis- 
trators to be the focal point of such criticism and to respond for 
the schools. This they have done well; however, these activities 
take time and energy and take the form of important administra- 
tive problems. 


The Need for Competency in 
Educational Administration 


The foregoing profile of educational administration in the 
South, the presentation of some of the characteristics of the local 
setting of educational administration and a review of some of the 
problems which school administrators face, indicate both the 
complexity of the job of school administra 
of successful performance of this job. 


Of course, the primary requisite for competent educational 
administration is stated in terms of legal responsibilities. Yet, 
competency in educational administration is seldom judged as 
discharging legal responsibilities alone. People are inclined to 
look where they should look—to the pupil, to school buildings, to 
the teachers, and to the administrator himself. People are inter- 
ested in resolving problems in education so that they might have 
for their children the best educational Opportunities that are 
possible. People are willing to support the educational program 
and the efforts of local school administration to make a good 
program possible. Very often people will forego their own per- 
sonal interests in order to assist in the improvement of education. 
Sometimes, however, they are unwilling to do this and the educa- 
tional program suffers. 

Because of the nature of education, the 
education, and the many problems which co: 


tion and the importance 


complex setting of 
nfront it, the need 
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for competency in educational administration is evident. Com- 
petency would necessarily demand a perspective of the job of 
administration in relation to many of the realities of any local 
setting. Competency would include some concept of leadership 
in this complex setting which would attempt to work with people 
in such a way that they would be willing to remove barriers to 
educational processes themselves. Competency has strong impli- 
cations for the personal equipment needed by an individual. It 
is obvious that some of this personal equipment must be an 
innate part of the individual in the form of mental capacity and 
fundamental personality traits. It is also apparent that an indi- 
vidual who seeks to be competent in a setting such as the one 
described needs to possess personal equipment which has been 
acquired or sharpened and developed in an intensive training 
program of some type. 

This leads us to a consideration of the kinds of programs 
currently available to persons interested in becoming school su- 
perintendents or principals. What do they offer in the way of 
assisting an individual to become fully prepared to do the job of 
administration in the midst of the complex realities described in 
the foregoing paragraphs? Do they offer him explanations and 
information? Do they attempt to develop him—his personality 
and values—so that he can work effectively in such a complex 
setting and in terms of the demands of educational administra- 


tion? 
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CHAPTER II 


A REVIEW OF INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS 
IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The numbers and kinds of school administrators in the 
Southern region and the problems facing them have vitally 
important implications for institutions of higher learning that 
are responsible for providing adequate training in this profes- 
sional area. In a very real way the amount and quality of prep- 
aration which school administrators receive determine how well 
the public schools can do their job of training boys and girls to 
be capable, resourceful citizens. Inasmuch as the administrator 
of a public school or an entire school system can impede or 
greatly facilitate the quality of education which pupils receive, 
the preparation of educational administrators has received in- 
creasing attention during recent years. Professors of educational 
administration through the National Conferences of Professors 
of Educational Administration, the Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration, and the independent efforts of many 
institutions are searching for ways to improve institutional or 
institution-sponsored preparation available to prospective and 
practicing school administrators, 

Before launching a description of the SSCPEA’s* effort to im- 
prove preparation programs in educational administration, a cur- 
sory review of the opportunities for professional training avail- 
able to school administrators in the Southern region should be 
made. The topics which follow attempt to point out merely the 
salient characteristics of institutional programs recently in effect 
and in some instances still being offered to school administrators; 
the intent is to state primarily what has exi 
tions during recent years without 
the program ought to be. 


sted in many institu- 
passing judgment as to what 


Opportunities for Professional 

Preparation in Educational Administration 
Approximately forty-four institutions in the Southern region 

offer graduate training in educational administration leading to 

a Master’s degree. This enables them to train school adminis- 

trators who can be fully certified under state law. These insti- 


*Southern States Cooperative Program in Educational Administration. 
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tutions are predominantly publicly supported and the range of 
institutions per state is from 3 to 9. 

These institutions offer approximately sixty-two differently 
described courses. This range of courses covers those fundamen- 
tal courses in administration which are generally required for 
all persons entering the field to those courses adapted to 
meet special phases of the administrative process or particular 
interpretations of it for a local setting. The courses indicate 
roughly the scope of what is taught concerning school adminis- 
tration and what is considered to be important. The number does 
not include all those courses (such as social psychology) which in 
a more general way might benefit an administrator but which do 
not deal with some central phase of school administration. Table 
6 offers a categorized listing of the courses and the number of 


TABLE 6 
Courses IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OFFERED IN INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
Soutn THAT GRANT THE MASTER’S DEGREE, 1954 


Number Institutions 


Course Offering Course 


General Administration 
School Organization and Administration 3 
Organization of Public Education in the United States 
Educational Leadership 
Current Problems in Educational Administration 
Foundations of School Administration 
Techniques in School Administration 


The Beginning Administrator 
Basic Theories of Educational Administration 
Modern Trends in the Theory and Practice of Educational 


Administration 
Programs for Professional Preparation of Educational 


Administration and Supervision 
Organization of School Districts and Attendance Centers 


Survey of School Administration 
City, County, and State School Administration 
Administration of Higher. Education 
The College Registrar 
The College Dean 
College Administration 
Trends in Higher Education 
The Superintendency 
The Superintendency 
The Principalship 
The Principalship 17 a 
Problems of School Principals 1 k: 
Administrating the Individual School 2 
High School Administration 
Administration of the Elementary School 18 


State School Administration 
The Administration of State School Systems Í 2 


S.C.E R T., West Bengal 21 
Date Zia Bit -- + . 
Acc. No. 293% ag? 2 
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TABLE 6 (Continued) 


Number Institutions 


Course Offering Course 
ision 
SS Administering Instructional Supervision 11 
County and City Supervision 1 
Instruction 
Evaluation of School Programs _ 1 
Evaluation of Classroom Instruction 1 
Pupil Personnel . 
Administration of Pupil Personnel 5 
Personnel 
Administration of School Personnel 11 
Problems of Teacher Personnel 2 
The Teacher and School Administration 2 
Personnel Problems in Administration 1 
In-Service Education of Teachers 1 
Personnel Problems 1 
School Plant 
The School Plant 21 
Advanced Study in School Building Programs [3 
Finance and Business Management 
School Business Management 14 
School Finance and Taxation 29 
School Law 
School Law 13 
Legal Phases of Public Schoo] Administration 6 
School Transportation 
Transportation of Pupils 5 
Seminars in Administration 
Seminar in Educational Administration 8 
Advanced Seminar in Supervision 1: 
Workshops 
Workshop in County Supervision 1 
Research 
Reading and Research in Educational Administration 3 
Research in Higher Education 1 
Internship 
Internship in Educational Administration 1 
Miscellaneous 
Public Relations for Educational Leaders 7 
Rural School Administration 2 
The Supervision and Administration of School Health 
Programs 1 
Administration and Supervision of the Guidance 
Program 11 
Organization and Administration of Extended School 
Services 1 
Organization and Administration of Adult Education 2 
Administrative Problems in Small Schools 2 
Organization and Administration of Extracurricular 
Activities 2 
Philosophy and Administration of Vocational Education 2 
Education for Exceptional Children 1 
School Board-Superintendent Relations 1 
School Surveys w 5 
Field Work in School Administration 5 
School Experimentation 7 


Source: Course listings in recent college catalogues. 
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institutions offering each course either by the same name or by 
a slightly different name but by a similar course description. 
Table 7 shows the courses in school administration which are 
most frequently offered by training institutions in the South. 
The most frequently offered course, “School Organization and 
Administration,” is a basic course offered in thirty institutions. 
A course which is comparable in importance, at least in view of 
the number of institutions offering it, is “School Finance and 
Taxation.” Due in part to the continuous demand for principals 
“High School Administration” is third, being offered in twenty- 
four institutions. “The School Plant” is offered in twenty-one 


TABLE 7 


COURSES IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION Most FREQUENTLY OFFERED BY 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE SOUTH THAT GRANT THE Master’s DEGREE, 1954 


Number Institutions 
Offering Course 


Course 
School Organization and Administration 30 3 
School Finance and Taxation 29 
High School Administration 24 
The School Plant 21 
Administration of the Elementary School 18 
The Principalship 17 
Current Problems in Educational Administration 14 
School Business Management 14 
School Law 13 
Planning and Administering Instructional Supervision 11 
Administration of School Personnel 11 
Administration and Supervision of the Guidance Program 11 


Source: Course listings in recent college catalogues. 


institutions. This latter course is directed toward meeting the 
demand for technical knowledge which is required in school 
construction and maintenance. Several other courses are com- 
mon throughout the region as the table indicates, and there is 
also a large number of specialized courses—courses concerned 
with particular administrative problems or certain levels of 
administrative responsibility and function. 

This review of opportunities for professional training reveals 
several interesting characteristics of preparation programs. It 
is obvious that there is a rather direct relationship between areas 
of administrative endeavor in the field and course content in 
institutional programs. Although course titles and even cata- 
logue descriptions of courses offer very little clue to how a course 
is taught, a title or course description indicates the central objec- 
tive of the course. By and large, such courses house the content 
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of educational administration, and most of them attempt to pro- 
vide students with facts needed in the field. In other words, a 
course in finance would deal largely with finance practice in local 
systems and problems in school finance. The logical assumption 
is made that the institution would teach directly and almost 
exclusively what knowledge and information is needed on the 
job. 

Due to the extreme range of courses offered in these institu- 
tions one other important observation should be made. Although 
there is considerable agreement concerning “basic” courses it is 
still possible for two or more individuals to complete their re- 
spective training programs and still have had quite different 
educational preparation. One is inclined to say that this is 


differences. It is a variation that indicates lack of agreement in 
institutional programs concerning what and how school admin- 
istration should be taught. One of the important questions that 
should be considered next is how an individual gets into a grad- 
uate program and what kinds of experiences he has as a part of 
his professional preparation. 


education he would be admitted by most institutions for graduate 
work in educational administration, If his grades were particu- 
larly low, he probably would be admitted on condition. In some 


would be followed rather loosely for Master’s degree candidates 
and, of course, much more rigidly for Doctoral candidates. In 
most institutions a definite period of experience in administration 
is required prior to admission for advanced training in educa- 
tional administration. 
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Inherent in these selection procedures are at least two funda- 
mental assumptions which should be pointed out. There is first 
of all the assumption that a high degree of relationship exists 
between success in prior academic achievement and ability to 
achieve in the program which the student holds as an objective. 
Inasmuch as the individual is seeking preparation for an admin- 
istrative position, there is also an implicit assumption that the 
institutional program relates directly to on-the-job success. 

After a student’s admission to a program in educational admin- 
istration, he chooses a faculty member as adviser or one is ap- 
pointed for him. Later in his program he sometimes acquires a 
committee which acts in a further advisory capacity and also as- 
sumes certain responsibilities in reference to the evaluation of the 
student. It is not uncommon to see the committee perform prima- 
rily in reference to the latter function. Thus, guidance in most 
institutions is not an organized activity extending from the selec- 
tion of the student all the way through his endeavors to the point 
of achieving a degree. Guidance generally takes the form of the 
assistance faculty members render to a student in the selection 
of course work and in planning a research topic to meet a thesis 
or dissertation requirement. It is realized that such guidance 
falls short of being an adequate guidance program as defined 
by professional guidance workers. 


Typical Learning Arrangements 

Learning arrangements in Southern colleges offering work 
in educational administration have several dominant character- 
istics. The analysis of course offerings presented earlier reveals 
that training in administration is based primarily on course work. 
It is further apparent that the courses in educational administra- 
tion are focused upon what the administrator in the field must 
do in the performance of his job. In other words, if the school 
administrator must make a budget, then budget-making becomes 
a part of the “content” of a course in educational administration. 
Thus, in an effort to offer practical courses, training programs 
show a close relationship between what the principal or super- 
intendent does and course content. It should be added, however, 
that usually the subject matter of these job-related courses in 
administration is drawn from textbooks developed around the 
various jobs. 

By and large, current courses in educational administration 
concentrate on job-related knowledge rather than job-related 
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behavior or performance. This issue is pointed out by a group of 
psychologists in the following quotation from the Journal of 
Social Issues: 

Educators have succeeded very weil in gathering in- 
formation and in making information available to people. 
They have done far less well, however, in helping people 
to make information so much a part of themselves that 
they behave differently as a result of the educative proc- 
ess. Few of us misbehave because we do not know any 
better. Most of us have tremendous stores of informa- 
tion that seldom if ever appear in action. A truly effec- 
tive education cannot be satisfied with helping its 
students intellectually to “know.” “Knewing” must 
somehow he translated into behaving.! 

The quotation above does not imply that knowledge is un- 
important. On the contrary, it suggests the importance of 
knowledge and hastens to suggest that “knowing” alone might 
not be what accounts for ultimate success on the job. 


Inasmuch as the central learning arrangement that colleges 
provide in educational administration is a cluster of courses, 
evaluation of the student in such a program is based on achieve- 
ment of course content rather than job performance. A student 
might know enough about budget-making to get a very respect- 
able grade on a course which teaches this administrative task. 
Yet this student might not be capable of applying this knowledge 
with a significant degree of success at all. Current courses are 
thus set up to impart information rather than to develop per- 
formance skills. The same is true of evaluation. 


Institutional Research 


A survey of research in educational administration made in 
the latter part of 1951 by the Program Center of the SSCPEA, 
reveals some interesting characteristics about research sponsored 
by institutions preparing educational administrators. The fol- 
lowing quotation is taken from a report of the study of research: 

Perhaps a legitimate question with reference to the 
body of research reported is, “For what purpose was it 
done?” 

It is interesting to observe that subjects and areas of 
research vary quite markedly among institutions. In one 
institution the favorite subject may be school boards, 
while in another it may he school finance. This appar- 
ently reflects the particular interest of professors. An 


"Arthur W. Combs, et al., “Human Relations Training for School Ad- 
ministrators,” Journal of Social Issues. Vol. X, No. 2, 1954. p. 5- 
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analysis by subjects indicates that many areas of research 
are neglected and that no balanced program seems to 
exist in any institution of higher learning or state de- 
partment of education.” 

In addition to this commentary the investigating group found 
that although much information was needed in educational ad- 
ministration, graduate research tended to be poor and usually 
served no real purpose beyond meeting degree requirements. It 
was often defended as providing an “experience for the student.” 
Another difficulty was that the research was rarely related to 
any program; results were bound and published but seldom used. 
This study proved that there was little institutional research 
which could be cf value to the SSCPEA in solving important 
problems in educational administration; therefore, it raised ques- 
tions concerning the value of the research to the student who was 


engaged in it. 


The Institutional Setting of the Instructional 
Program in Educational Administration. 

In considering the institutional setting of the instructional 
program in educational administration, it is obvious that such a 
program must be by definition an integral part of the total pro- 
gram in a college or school of education. The traditional insti- 
tutional pattern of courses and teaching methods have been 
generally accepted by professors of school administration. This 
is desirable because of the unity which it gives to the institution 
as a whole. However, it often prevents or impedes desirable 
innovations or changes which would facilitate the training of 
educational administrators. One example of this is the require- 
ment of a thesis or dissertation for a degree. Although extensive 
experience in historical research might be a very appropriate and 
valuable experience for a student in a Liberal Arts College, the 
same type of experience in research might not contribute as 
much as a different type of experience to a person specifically 
training to engage in school administration on graduation. 
Doubtless, the student of educational administration would gain 
something from such an experience. The real question can be 
stated pointedly: Is such an experience the most productive and 
the most profitable learning activity in which the student can 
engage in terms of his professional purposes and individual needs? 


°SSCPEA, “Current Research in Educational Administration (Southern 
States).” October, 1951. Multilithed. p. ii. 
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Institutions of higher learning, like local school systems, have 
to be administered. Futhermore, it is logical to expect that 
various administrative controls should and do impinge directly 
upon the program in educational administration. Often controls 
are administered through such traditional channels that problems 
continually result. This creates an environment which is wrought 
with tensions and conflicting purposes. Such a situation very 
frequently exists when the administration of an institution does 
not understand the immediate purposes of the program in edu- 
cational administration. 


Institutions of today, as in the past, thrive on tradition. Tra- 
ditions are colorful, they are real forces, and very frequently 
they are above objective evaluation or inspection. This is seen 
very clearly in the growth of the curriculum. Courses are added 
year by year with comparative ease, but courses are abandoned 
with much greater stress and strain. Procedures become tra- 
ditions, too. Thus, things are done in a particular way simply 
because they have always been done that way. Of course, tra- 
ditions extend far beyond the institution itself; they condition the 
point of view of the alumni. For this reason, the actual making 
of changes which seem very logical may be postponed for months 
or years due to the interest people have in preserving the insti- 
tution as it was when they knew it rather than to direct it to- 
ward meeting more pressing current needs. 

This review of institutional programs in educational adminis- 
tration has attempted to point up certain critical issues which are 
involved in improving preparation programs. An effort has been 
made to present information about programs recently, if not 
currently, available to educational administrators without being 
unduly critical. How the SSCPEA came into being and how it 
has operated—specifically in reference to improving preparation 
programs in educational administration—is discussed in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 
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SECTION TWO 


MOBILIZING FOR PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 


CHAPTER III 


THE ROLE OF THE SSCPEA IN IMPROVING 
PREPARATION PROGRAMS IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


What can a regional cooperative program do to develop pro- 
fessional leadership and stimulate improvement in school admin- 
istration under the conditions described in the preceding chapters? 
At the outset of the SSCPEA, this question was unanswered, and 
so were many others closely related to it. Some of these ques- 
tions revealed a skepticism that existed during this initial stage of 
the SSCPEA. Do professional people throughout the region 
really have any interest in working together? If they do possess 
such an interest, can they work together satisfactorily due to 
differences within states and difficulties of getting together? Can 
regional groups handle ideas effectively and prodyce significant 
results? Can they work together to achieve desirable institu- 


tional changes? 

The role that a cooperative program might play in the region 
was none too clear at the beginning of the SSCPEA. However, 
there were those persons with confidence and with ideas who 
wanted an opportunity to work together in such an arrangement. 
The SSCPEA, which emerged to answer some of the questions 
stated above, had its inception when the concerns of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation—both having indelible 


interests in improving education and community life—were com- 


bined. 


Establishing a Regional 
Cooperative Program 

In 1946, the Executive Committee of the AASA was consider- 
ing various ways by which educational administration could be 
better served professionally. A Planning Committee of the AASA 
was set up to pursue this interest, and the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation agreed to provide funds for the purpose of instituting five 
regional conferences to explore the best means of defining and 
attacking problems of educational administration. At the sug- 
gestion of the Foundation, the AASA was joined in the enterprise 
by the National Council of Chief State School Officers, the Divi- 
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sion of County and Rural Area Superintendents of the National 
Educational Association, and the National Education Association’s 
Department of Rural Education. 

The Kellogg Foundation agreed to finance several regional 
centers for a period of five years to assist in establishing programs 
in their regions for the improvement of educational leadership. 
Then a Development Committee, whose members were drawn 
from the four organizations mentioned, was selected and its first 
undertaking was to set up criteria for the establishment of Pro- 
gram Centers. George Peabody College for Teachers was one of 
the eight Program Centers eventually selected. The Peabody 
Program Center sponsored a meeting of Southern educators who 
participated in determining the purposes of the Program for the 
Southern region. They also evolved a method of working and an 
organization which seemed to represent a feasible means for 


achieving the purposes which they had designated for the Pro- 
gram. 


Acknowledging Some Assumptions 


The Cooperative Program was established on the basis of 
several important assumptions which have subsequently charac- 
terized both its organization and operation. Although all of the 
assumptions that have been of value cann 
several will be cited as examples of the kinds of premises which 
undergirded this Program. For example, it was assumed that 
problems of genuine significance with which the Cooperative 
Program would deal could best be determined by the persons 
who were working directly with them, This assumption has had 
far reaching implications, Tt has meant, among other things, that 
professional persons should be rather broadly involved in the 
Program and that their involvement should be continuous, 

It was more specifically assumed that common administrative 
problems existed throughout the Southeast and that resources 
could be pooled on a state and regional basis to assist in the solu- 
tion of such problems. This assumption implied not only that 
people would give time and energy to the solution of these prob- 
lems in administration but that they would also direct financial 
and other resources to assist in the work on these problems. 

Obviously, it was assumed that out of the solutions to pressing 
administrative problems would come leads to better local school 
administration and perhaps a means for i 
programs for school administrators, 


ot be mentioned now, 


mproving institutional 
Of course, the emphasis 
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upon dealing with problems did not mean that the regional Pro- 
gram would be on call to assist each and every administrative 
unit with its particular problems. It implied that an effort would 
be made to determine those problems that were affecting the 
administration of most school systems in the region and that were 
seemingly of a serious nature. 

The Cooperative Program also assumed that decisions of 
representatives at the planning conferences would determine the 
nature of the program or programs which evolved to deal with 
problems in school administration and the training of school 
administrators. This assumption ultimately gave the participants 
a voice in shaping the program in which they were to participate, 
and it also placed upon them some direct responsibility for the 
success or failure of the emerging cooperative enterprise. 
till other assumptions which underwrote the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administration in the South- 
ern region. Inasmuch as many of them are reflected in the activ- 
ities which are subsequently described, reference to them will be 
omitted at this time. They are, however, compatible with those 
mentioned above and were useful in developing a Program that 
was cooperative in organization and procedure as well as in name. 
These assumptions, of course, would have amounted to little if it 
had not been for the dedication of the regional group to some 


commonly held objectives. 


There were s 


Agreeing on Purposes and a 
Way of Working Together 

Although the central purpose of the Cooperative Program was 
to provide for the development and continuous improvement of 
educational leadership, the SSCPBA's approach to this purpose 
was centered in three more specific objectives. As the Coopera- 
ed itself with problems in school adminis- 


tive Program concern 
ant that its objectives be such that this 


tration, it was import 
approach could be made most productive. It was most desirable 


that the solution of basic problems in administration should 


result in a revision of current concepts of good and effective school 
administration and that these solutions should alter present prac- 
tices. It was further obvious that whatever solutions resulted 
would have to be thoroughly tested. In view of the foregoing 
assumptions and this problem-centered approach, the specific 
objectives of the SSCPEA were threefold: To develop a con- 
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in the preparation program itself and look with renewed interest 
to the field. 

It was recognized that if a defensible characterization or 
description of effective educational administration could be ob- 
tained that this should be the basis upon which the preparation 
program should be built. The institutional program should 
attempt to develop in the student those abilities he will need 
and to provide him with adequate knowledge to function in 
the capacity of a school administrator. The regional group was 
willing to take this step. They wanted to put current prepara- 
tion programs in educational administration temporarily out of 
their minds. They wanted to work on the problem of describing, 
in some efficient way, competent public school administration. 
The group thought that such a description would provide a new 
improving preparation 
programs currently available. As a result of the acceptance of 
this general approach, a group of educators—experienced, profes- 
sionally recognized men and women—assembled in May of 1951 
to consider how competencies in administration could be defined 
and how such a definition or description could be used as a basis 
for improving preparation programs. 


The Elusiveness of Competency 
in Educational Administration 
When the first regional meeti 


perhaps a projection of a desirable institu- 
tional program could be made. 


trious and prolific. However, as 
much-looked-for basis for the fur 


this term. 

Competencies were variou 
them in terms of simple trait 
industriousness. Another de 


sly defined. One group described 
S, such as honesty, friendliness and 
fined them in terms of general abili- 
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ties. “The competent administrator knows how to select the 
best architect, has the ability to carry on a bonding campaign, 
etc.” Still other statements of competency were given in opera- 
tional terms: “The administrator gives clear explanations of the 
state school finance laws and regulations . . . has a practical work- 
ing knowledge of the preparation, adoption and administration of 
the school budget, etc.” Of course, there were still other descrip- 
tions and examples of competencies in educational administra- 
tion. 

The real significance of this conference lay not so much in 
what it was able to accomplish as in what it meant to the 
regional program subsequently. The conference served mainly 
to identify the complexity of describing or designating compe- 
tency in educational administration. It fell far short of defining 
the competencies needed and describing a preparation program 
which could deal with them. However, out of this conference 
grew a deeper understanding about the nature of competency in 
educational administration and some valuable leads concerning 
how competency might be designated. A full description of the 
development of the Competency Concept is given in Chapter IV 


which follows. 
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SECTION THREE 


DEVELOPING A CONCEPT OF COMPETENCY 
IN 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


CHAPTER IV 


A PRACTICAL CONCEPT OF COMPETENCY 


Competency is a simple, practical idea. It is not new. It is 
not a promise of Utopia in any occupation or profession. Evi- 
dences of competency and incompetency are seen on every hand. 
A competent linotype operator can read edited copy well, set up 
type according to instructions, and produce proofs which have a 
minimum of printer’s errors. A competent waitress has a pleas- 
ant personality, takes orders quickly and accurately, and delivers 
the food promptly to the proper individuals. A competent doctor 
makes accurate diagnoses of diseases, prescribes appropriate 
remedies, and checks constantly to see if his prescriptions are 
really assisting his patients to regain their health. The linotype 
operator, the waitress, or the doctor who performs his job suc- 
cessfully and efficiently is generally regarded as competent. 
Thus, competency is a readily distinguishable characteristic in 
most of our day to day affairs. 

Competency is important to society simply because it results 
in productivity and economy. Important jobs get done and done 
well. There is a minimum expenditure of human energy and 
material resources. Competency in any occupation or profession 
is very desirable, and attempting to educate individuals to be 
competent is a justifiable endeavor. 


Regional Interest in a 
Competency Approach 


In the preceding chapte 
the sequence of activities w 


r, reference has already been made to 
hich directed the attention of SSCPEA 


participants toward a “competency approach” to improving prep- 
aration programs in educational administration. The logic which 
led this group to formulate such an approach is clear. If compe- 
tency in educational administration could be clearly and accur- 
ately defined, then this description or designation of competency 
could be used as a basis for improving current practices of school 
administration as well as preparation programs in educa- 


3 w F È tance of this approach 
t tration. Of course, accep ¢ i pp 
ional administra would direct their attention first to 


meant that the participants 1 

designating competency Or the job. They would later endeavor 

to use whatever they produced as a basis for initiating in-service 
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improvement of educational administration and improving prep- 
aration programs. 


Other Efforts to Obtain Competency 

Competency is not an idea which is of interest to professional 
educators alone. Many attempts have been made in various pro- 
fessions or occupations to describe competency. It is logical to 
expect that competency in one profession or occupation may 
make very different demands upon individuals than the demands 
made upon an individual who seeks to be competent in another 
occupation. Thus, competency in each occupation or profession 
must of necessity be described specifically in reference to the job 
which must be performed. It is interesting to note the wide 
divergence in the descriptions of competency. 

One of the most common ways of designating competency is 
by means of descriptions of the traits or dominant characteristics 
which an individual should possess in order to perform a partic- 
ular job. For example, if we were to list the traits of a good bank 
teller we might say that he should: be intelligent, be accurate in 
handling figures, be honest, possess ability to get along with peo- 
ple, be able to express himself clearly, be willing to adhere strictly 
to established procedures, and so on. One can see immediately the 
relationship between certain of these characteristics and being a 
competent teller in a bank. If we were to describe the traits 
which a plumber should have, the list might be somewhat dif- 
ferent. Thus, the listing of traits has been used as a basis for 
selecting persons for particular jobs. Relating persons to jobs 
on the basis of such traits represents a very common practice, 
probably stemming from the influence of faculty psychology 
Due to the generality of such traits, this method of designating 
competency cannot be applied with any degree of success to 
school administration. 

Several attempts have been made to reduce competency in 
some occupations to a formula. Perhaps the best known example 
of such an effort is Richard’s Formula for Job Success.' This 
formula was developed as an early effort to obtain competent 
industrial workers at the Brighton Mills, Passaic, New Jersey. 
The formula attempted to determine what personal qualities 
were essential for job competency. The manipulations of a 

worker’s hands and tools were analyzed. Technical knowledge 


‘John A. McCarthy, Vocational Education: America’s Greatest Resource. 
Chicago: American Technical Society, 1951. pp. 199-208. 
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a worker needed to make the manipulations of hands and tools 
effective was also studied. The amount of general knowledge 
of the occupation which was necessary for job performance was 
determined. These aspects of job competency were represented 
by symbols and estimated quantitatively. In this manner, a serious 
attempt to designate competency in an industrial area was made. 
The fate of this formula can best be described by saying that, like 
the gourmand, it died from over-expansion. The formula grew 
and grew and attempts were made to quantify and include in it 
such items as judgment, morale, and problems of American 
democracy. The formula had varying degrees of success and 
ultimately did much in focusing the attention of people on job 
performance. 

Much attention has been given to job analysis as an approach 
to competency. Close on the heels of the growth of big business 
and mass production came various procedures and techniques of 
job analysis. The object of job analysis, of course, is to break 
down any particular business or industrial activity into distinct, 
essential actions. Each action is then evaluated in terms of what 
it contributes to the ultimate objective. Job analysis has cut out 
much meaningless activity in business and the industrial world. 
It has also improved the competency of workers in a rather indi- 
rect way. The actual abilities of the individuals have not been 
improved appreciably, but what they do usually counts for more 
because much of the lost motion of their work has been cut out. 
Thus, it might be said that their competence has not been im- 
proved greatly; they simply have been put to doing more pro- 
sees tings d of det ining and evaluating 

i of determinin 

Ma pea aa tence during World War II and 
job competency came into existe \ i 

has been called the Critical Incidents Technique.? Due to the 
press of time at the beginning of World War II, the usual methods 
of job analysis could not be employed. A faster, yet simpler 
method of getting the right person into the right job was essential 
if the war were to be brought to a successful conclusion with a 
minimum of casualties. The Critical Incidents Technique was 
devised as a means of training men to do a new job with a satis- 
factory degree of competence. This technique necessitates (1) 


m “ and 
John C. Flanagan, “Problems abv, (Based on a paper read at joint 


iti idents A Ps 
Requirements from op Gehometric Society and Division of Evaluation 
Ann ement of American Psychological Association at Denver, Sep- 
tember, 1949). 


Procedures in Obtaining Critical 
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that the job must be defined in terms of the important behavior 
requirements necessary to satisfactory performance, (2) that 
one assume ability cannot exist independent of observable be- 
havior, and (3) that observations of worker’s behavior or the 
results of such behavior constitute the only resources of valid 
evaluative data. Thus, it is believed that once an individual can 
demonstrate the behavior which is essential in the performance 
of a critical incident he has achieved success and can turn his 
attention to learning the actual behavior requirements of other 
critical incidents. One can recognize immediately that the Crit- 
ical Incidents Technique is job-centered inasmuch as a critical 
incident is actually a task which must be performed. This meth- 
od also stresses the importance of overt human behavior in rela- 
tion to task performance. The assumption is made that if a per- 
son can demonstrate the essential behavior he automatically 
draws upon the many intangible abilities which are needed and, 
therefore, possesses them to an adequate degree. The Critical 
Incidents Technique clearly relates human behavior to job per- 
formance in a sequence or pattern of activities. Its use in pre- 
paring uninitiated men to perform jobs which required a definite 
degree of technical skill was very successful for military pur- 
poses. 

These are a few ways which have been devised to determine 
competency. It is obvious that some of them are more adequate 


others and that not all of them are equally applicable to the pro- 
fession of educational administration. These varied descriptions 
of competency described above serve to point up an important 


that one of their first jobs was to arrive at a common under- 
standing of the term “competency” and to develop a useful con- 


The Major Problem: A F unctional 
Concept of Competency 

The most disturbing problem facing the regional group was a 
lack of a clear-cut concept of competency which could be adapted 
to educational administration, As the foregoing descriptions of 
competency indicate, there was meager information about com- 
petency and virtually no unified conceptual or theoretical notions 
about it. Competency was regarded by the SSCPEA participants 
as being more than simply a word, a general term denoting an 
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e regional conference, it was rec- 
cational administration could not 


be designated satisfactorily merely by listing the traits which a 
school administrator should possess. It was also discovered that 
describing competency by stating the desired ends to be achieved 
was of little value. It was regarded as equally pointless to 
attempt to describe competency by affixing “ability” to the vari- 
ous jobs a school administrator generally performs. For ex- 
ample, a good administrator is one who has the ability to employ 
capable teachers, the ability to make out a budget, the ability to 
maintain good school-community relations, and so on. Of course, 
the big question still remains in each of these statements: What 
is the precise ability which is needed? Thus, the expression of 
competency is hampered by generalized terms which sometimes 
sound good but which usually mean very little. 

Merely analyzing the job of school administration, reducing 
it to a complicated formula, or applying the Critical Incidents 
Technique seemed to be somewhat unproductive approaches to 
competency in school administration. However, the fact that 
some of these were feasible approaches to competency in school 
administration as such is not to imply that they did not contribute 


appreciably to the development of a somewhat different concept 
ly attempts to describe compe- 


of competency. From these ear 
tency were gleaned some important ideas. Competency came to 
be viewed more and more in reference to purpose. It is com- 
pletely illogical to judge a person to be incompetent as a drafts- 
man when he is not really attempting to be a draftsman. How- 

been determined, a critical 


ever, once the matter of purpose has ined, 
assessment of an individual's behavior can be made in direct refer- 
ence to what behavior is considered to be successful and unsuc- 


cessful. Competency, then, must be judged in reference to pur- 
pose. It must also be concerned with quality. When even very 
subjective evaluations of job performance are mädeyeonsiderable 
emphasis is placed on “how well” or “to what HEETE SUS FEREN ee 
attained. There is still another implication coming from the 
efforts to describe competency mentioned previously. There is 
a very definite concern for assessing the quality of human actions 
in behavioral terms. Thus, three important leads concerning the 
nature of competency came from previous efforts to pin down 


this very illusive quality of human behavior. 


apex of quality. After only on 
ognized that competency in edu 
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The Emergence of the 
Competency Concept 

After much individual thought and group work had been 
devoted to the problem of determining competency in educational 
administration, it became increasingly apparent that competency 
in educational administration results when an individual exhibits 
behavior that enables him to perform a particular administrative 
task in the most desirable manner. It was also recognized that 
in many instances the designation of a task and the choice of a 
method of performing it depended upon a value base which an 
individual might possess. Of course, the performance of any 
task invariably necessitated exercising particular skills, abilities, 
and understandings which an individual had to possess. It was 
recognized that this value base which penetrated an individual’s 
behavior was actually a theory of educational administration. 
The tasks which he performed really constituted the job of 
educational administration. Finally, the skills and abilities which 
he drew upon in the performance of administrative tasks repre- 
sent his personal equipment or “know-how.” 

These three elements—theory, job, and know-how—seemed 
to have a natural affinity and an indelible relationship. When 
brought together in a functional way that seemed to constitute 
a whole or a pattern. This relationship was named the Compe- 
tency Concept. This concept seemed to be practical and soon 
had a broad appeal throughout the region. It was easy to under- 
stand that a school administrator had a task or job to perform 
(such as developing a budget) by exercising particular skills, 
abilities and understandings which he possesses as an individual, 
in accordance with a plan or theory (such as a conception of the 
best way to develop a budget). The three elements of the Com- 
petency Concept—theory, job, know-how—need some further 
explanation. What do we mean by each of these elements and 
how does each function in the Competency Concept? 


Theory: A Directional and 
Qualitative Element of Competency 

Due to the many varying definitions of theory, it is important 
to state what is meant by theory and how theory is used as an 
element of the Competency Pattern. Some people have a con- 


tempt for theory and regard it as being synonymous with the 
impractical. This concept of theory is revealed in such comments 
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as: “This isn’t a lot of theory; it really works.” It is not uncom- 
mon to find persons who regard theory and practice as being 
somewhat antithetical, very different and unrelated things. On 
the other hand, we find people who put much faith in theory and 
derive from it considerable direction. Theory when used in 
reference to the Competency Pattern means a set of postulates 
which explain particular phenomena and which are rendered 
more or less plausible by evidence of facts or reasoning. Thus, 
theory isn’t really practice, put theory is very practical. Theory 
represents a set of closely related ideas or concepts which help 
us understand educational practice and give us a practical 
sense of direction. Therefore, theory provides a framework of 
concepts and postulates which enable value judgments to be 
made, phenomena to be understood, and directions to be set. 
Actually, it is impossible to act without a theory. Even the per- 
son who says he does not believe in theory or who states that 
theory is grossly impractical, very ironically must call upon some 
conception of what constitutes right and proper action before he 


acts. 


A theory of educational administration is, broadly speaking, 


a collection of concepts Or principles that define what educational 
administration is and that give directions to an individual at- 
tempting to be an educational administrator. It is conceivable 
that a theory of educational administration would include con- 
cepts relating to the nature of individual and group life, the major 
tenets of American democracy, the purposes of public education, 
the nature of the administrative process, and the functions of 
educational administration. 

A theory of educational administration has an important func- 
tion in the Competency Concept. Basically, it represents a value 
framework in terms of which critical tasks of administration are 
defined, methods of task performance are determined, and appro- 
priate know-how is set forth. In this way theory permeates the 
entire Competency Concept. It isa primary referent that deter- 
mines what educational administration deals with, how it func- 
tions, and what represents acceptable practices in a democratic 


society. 


In view of this role of theory in the Competency Concept, it 


is obvious that only a single, consistent theory would be usable 
in the Competency Pattern. It is also important to recognize 
that theory emerges from two primary sources: the cultural cli- 
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mate in which it operates, and scientific information. In this way, 
a democratic theory of educational administration promulgates 
the management of public education in such a manner as to 
foster and promote the ideas of American democracy. In the 
following chapter, both resources of a theory of educational ad- 
ministration and framework of theory are presented. 


The Job-Centeredness of Competency 

Competency cannot exist in the abstract. A carpenter cannot 
be judged competent or incompetent when he is idle. When he 
is seen hammering, sawing, planing, and performing other es- 
sential tasks of carpentry, his abilities as a carpenter can be 
readily assessed. Thus, competency must be expressed in refer- 
ence to some job which has to be done. It is, furthermore, under- 
standable that the kind of job makes different demands on the 
person who would be competent at it. If the job is milling steel 
in a foundry, or playing professional football, there will be 
obviously different demands upon the individual if he is to be 
competent. 


Competency is concerned not only with specific jobs but also 
with the total pattern of tasks. Thus, when we say that compe- 
tency always relates to job performance, we mean that it is 
vitally concerned with actual tasks and task performance. 

The job of educational administration is divided into several 
operational areas, such as curriculum and instruction, staff per- 
sonnel, and school plant. These subdivisions were made through 
the application of a simple criterion, namely: Do a large number 
of administrative tasks focus in the proposed area? 

In the statement of tasks within the operational areas, two 
important guides were followed. The first of these refers to the 
nature of a “task.” Obviously, a task might be very large or 
quite small. It was decided to avoid both minutiae and general- 
ities and to center on statements of “critical tasks.” A critical 
task is vital to the continued ongoing operation of the school 
system. The other guide refers to the ways in which the “criti- 
cal tasks” were to be expressed. It was decided that unity and 
comprehension would be fostered by stating the critical task in 
direct relation to the method of task performance. It was be- 
lieved that stating the job of educational administration in terms 
of critical tasks and methods of task performance would ade- 
quately portray the administrator in action in the 


various oper- 
ational areas of his job. 
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Know-How: Essential 
Personal Equipment 

Ultimately, competency must be expressed in personal be- 
havior. It is readily recognized that every individual possesses 
both strengths and weaknesses in his mental, emotional, and 
physical make-up. Inasmuch as people possess a broad range of 


differences in their abilities to perform various kinds of jobs, it 


is important to know the types of behavior which result in com- 


petent educational administration. 

Behavior, of course, is really a composite of many things. It 
involves the use and application of personal values or opera- 
tional beliefs; it draws upon facts which an individual must know 
and know how to use; it relies upon certain skills which the 
individual should possess. All of this personal equipment is 
referred to generally as “know-how.” It represents that complex 
make-up of values and abilities which lie behind overt human 
behavior and which must ultimately be directed toward the per- 
formance of critical tasks if the individual is to be competent. 

Although know-how of educational administration represents 
the personal equipment of an individual, there are some impor- 
tant dimensions of know-how which should be mentioned at this 
time. These are both basic know-how and special know-how. 
Basic know-how consists of those understandings and attitudes 
essential generally to democratic living and closely associated 
with the performance of most critical tasks in educational admin- 
istration. Special know-how refers to those understandings and 
attitudes which are important to the performance of specific 
administrative tasks. In the area of school plant, for example, 
one of the important understandings which a school administrator 
should have is that school facilities are provided to house and 
facilitate programs and cannot, therefore, be predetermined on 
other bases. This belief is an example of special know-how 
because it does not apply to other task areas. 

It should be noted that the element of the Competency Con- 
cept on know-how possesses criteria by means of which useful 
items are selected. Not only must know-how be applicable to 
job performance; it must also be in agreement with a theory 


of educational administration. 
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The Inter-relatedness of 
the Elements of Competency 

A theory, a job analysis, and essential personal attributes will 
not alone indicate competency. However, when job performance 
is determined in reference to a theory and when needed personal 
equipment is defined in terms of job performance, a concept of 
competency emerges which is based primarily upon these rela- 
tionships. As a matter of fact, the validity of expressed personal 
attributes needed relies almost exclusively upon the thorough- 
ness with which a theory has been developed and articulated and 
the comprehensiveness of the job description, plus the relation- 
ships between each of the elements. 

A relationship of one element to another must be more than 
a simple likeness. The relationship must be one which permits 
one element to qualify another element. That is, a theory ex- 
pressing particular social goals would actually determine how 
specific jobs would be performed. By the same token, the 
designation of particular jobs (critical tasks and methods of 
performance) would demand the use of particular kinds of knowl- 
edges, skills, and the like. Thus, the three elements which have 
been described as relating directly to competency—theory, job, 
and know-how—are inter-related. Each reflects the other. It 
is possible to shape these three elements into a design or a 
pattern in which their relationships are clearly established 


and in which they can be directed toward a particular profes- 
sional area or occupation. 


Application of the Competency Concept 


If the three elements of competency—theory, job, know-how 
—are developed in reference to a single profession, they represent 
a whole approach to competency in that profession. Using this 
design, the SSCPEA endeavored to develop a Competency Pat- 
tern in Educational Administration. Illustrative materials from 
the Competency Pattern are presented in the chapter which fol- 
lows immediately. Subsequent chapters show how the Compe- 
tency Pattern was drawn upon as a basis for im 


proving prepara- 
tion programs in educational administration. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE COMPETENCY PATTERN IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION AND ITS USE IN THE REGION 

The Competency Concept that emerged as a product of a 
regional group of educators was seemingly a practical design or 
pattern for competency in educational administration. Although 
two years had been invested in formulating and refining this 
concept, it still had not been applied directly to educational ad- 
ministration. Of course, illustrative materials had been devel- 
oped that showed how the concept might be utilized, but it had 
not been applied in any comprehensive way. In a regional 
SSCPEA meeting, the decision was made to apply the Compe- 
tency Concept to educational administration—that is, to construct 
a Competency Pattern in Educational Administration, as the 
group chose to call it. One committee worked to define a Theory 
of Educational Administration; eight committees sought to desig- 
nate the Job of Educational Administration; and other groups pro- 
duced the Know-How of Educational Administration. One year 
later, an actual Competency Pattern in Educational Administra- 
tion had been developed in strict accordance with the Compe- 
tency Concept and was subjected to critical examination in a 


regional conference. 

The Competency Pattern which was developed by the SSPCEA 
is presented in Part II of this document. However, there follows 
here a brief explanation of how each of the above elements of 
the Competency Pattern were developed and how the total pat- 


tern has already been put to use- 


A Theory of Educational Administration 
in the Competency Pattern 
Reference has been made to a Theory of Educational Ad- 
ministration and its importance as an element of the Competency 
Pattern. At this juncture, an effort will be made to demon- 
strate how such a theory provides vital guide-lines in the 
administration of education. Inasmuch as theory houses the 
fundamental logic or justification pehind all administrative ac- 
ents of theory are extremely im- 


tions, the sources and compon eer 
portant. SSCPEA participants have indicated that a Theory of 


Educational Administration must include postulates concerning 
the nature of individual and group life, tenets reflecting the major 
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values of a democratic society, premises concerning the funda- 
mentals of administration in an organized society, and statements 
of the purposes of education compatible with a democratic way of 
life. Of course, a mere listing of these items does not constitute 
a theory. A Theory of Educational Administration is a synthesis 
of these postulates, concepts, and purposes into an internally 
consistent whole that gives meaning and direction to the func- 
tions of educational administration. Perhaps it would be helpful 
to review briefly each of the areas mentioned above to show their 
pertinence as a component of theory. 

Man is very much studied. Sociologists, anthropologists, 
psychologists, educators, social-psychologists, and medical re- 
searchers have been analyzing man and his actions for many 
decades. These sciences have produced much factual information 
which helps explain the fundamental nature of man and why he 
acts as he does. These explanations of man refer to him as a 
human being and apply to all individuals. They set the limits of 
expectancy in human behavior and all administrative processes 
must work within these limits. Thus, facts about the funda- 
mental nature of man must figure directly in a Theory of Edu- 
cational Administration. 

Within the broad range of man’s behavior patterns lie many 
alternative courses of action over which he has a measure of 
control. He can meet his needs in many ways and through var- 
ious social organizations. As he makes the choices which are 
necessary in determining a specific course of action, he develops 
a social system which reflects fundamental values to which he 
gives allegiance. The social system which is the foundation of 
our society is called democracy. The major thesis of this polit- 
ical and social system suggests definite courses of action for meet- 
ing the needs of individuals and groups. It also offers direction to 
the kind of administrative processes that are valuable and proper 
in a democratic society. 

Institutions of one kind and another exist to meet human 
needs, but even they cannot render their vital services unless 
administration provides certain basic functions within the insti- 
tutional framework. As an institution renders its services, for 
example, they must be coordinated and supervised. Furthermore, 
information about them must be communicated to the con- 
stituency. These and other important functions make up admin- 
istration. They are important to successful job performance in 
the many complex affairs of man. Such functions as these must 
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vide and maintain an adequate sys- 
t is logical to assume that admin- 
dified so that they facilitate 


be performed in order to pro 
tem of education. However, i 
istrative processes per se must be mo 
the obtaining of educational goals and objectives. 

The purposes of education in a democracy are based upon the 
fundamental nature of the individual and the values of the so-— 
ciety. They are also dependent upon the following specific ad- 
ministrative functions before they can be fully realized: plan- 
ning, organizing, jnitiating, coordinating, supervising, evaluat- 


ing, and communicating. These functions as they are defined 
de essential administrative 


and given direction by theory provi 
services to school systems. They are the focus of a Theory of 
Educational Administration; they are its means of application. 
The topics suggested previously and the functions of educa- 
tional administration that have been presented are developed 
more fully ina statement entitled, “Outline of a Theory of Educa- 
tional Administration,” which appears in Part II of this docu- 


ment. 


The Job of Educational Administration 


in the Competency Pattern 

Due to the nature of the administrative process, the school 
principal or superintendent has particular functions to perform. 
These functions, described in the preceding section, must be 
exercised in reference to a job. In order to get a detailed view 
of the job of Educational Administration, SSCPEA participants 
expressed it in the form of critical tasks and corresponding meth- 


ods of task performance. 
roe tical tasks fall into the 


As indicated in Chapter IV, the cri ) 
following eight task areas: Instruction and Curriculum Develop- 


ment, Pupil Personnel, Community-School Leadership, Staff 
Personnel, School Plant, School Transportation, Organization and 
i i e and Business Management. The 


Structure, and School Financ i ieii ‘ 
school administrator, therefore, applies administrative functions 
to the tasks which lie in these eight operational areas. To illus- 


tate, a critical task in the road 
Development is “providing for the determi c 
p: p tion.” Asa further illustration, a critical 


content and organiza s 

task in reference to e and Business Management 

is “preparing the school pudget.” In the methods of task per- 

formance, which are stated for each critical task, one sees the 

fangs of educational administration being applied. This, 
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School Financ 


of course, represents the direct impingement of theory on the Job 
of Educational Administration. It is immediately apparent that 
only certain tasks can be justified as such by theory and that 
theory operating through exacting functions, determines how 
the tasks are performed. To continue to use the illustrations 
just mentioned, theory would control how an administrator 
“provided for the determination of curriculum content and organ- 
ization,” and how he would “prepare the school budget.” In each 
case, would he organize faculty groups to assist? Would he keep 
the professional staff informed of developments? The answers 
to these and other such questions would reveal the kind of theory 
being employed. A complete statement of the Job of Educational 
Administration can be found in the Competency Pattern (see 
Part II). 


The Know-How of Educational Administration 
in the Competency Pattern 


The personal equipment needed by an individual to be compe- 
tent in school administration has already been referred to as 
the Know-How of Educational Administration, and the place of 
Know-How in the Competency Concept was elaborated upon 
fully in the preceding chapter. Yet, it is important to go beyond 
a simple definition to present some illustrations of Know-How. 
The element of Know-How in the Competency Pattern has taken 
the form of operational beliefs, knowledges or information, and 
skills. 

Operational beliefs are assumptions in which one places 
much confidence and faith as a basis for his actions. They are 
those guiding principles which direct his behavior in the perform- 
ance of the various critical tasks of school administration. 

Some of these beliefs concern the major elements of a Theory 
of Educational Administration and apply logically to all the 
critical tasks. They are considered to be “basic” operational 
beliefs. An example of such a belief would be the following one, 
concerning the functions of education in a democracy: “Pro- 
fessional staff and lay citizens have a right to help formulate 
educational objectives.” Such a belief reflects other values a 
person might hold, and it also has direct implications for the way 
in which schools are administered. 

A belief which refers primarily to a specific critical task is re- 
garded as a “special” operational belief. The following state- 
ment is an illustration of an operational belief about the school 
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plant that has implications for school administration: “The school 
program should meet pupil needs and the school plant should be 
adapted to house the school program.” 

Knowledges and information also constitute an aspect of 
personal equipment which is needed for successful school ad- 
ministration. They may also be labeled “basic” or “specific,” 
depending upon whether they apply generally to all critical tasks 
or largely to one task. An illustration of a basic knowledge would 
be information which is pertinent to the formulation of the ob- 
jectives of a school system or information which is fundamental 
to establishing good human relations. An illustration of special 
information is as follows: In order to perform the critical task, 


“determining sources of school revenues,” the administrator 


should have a knowledge of the economics of taxation, of the 
ues for school, sources of in- 


techniques of making educational cost 


finance system, of the 
nts to be met to receive the 


estimates, of the usual requireme 
full amount of revenue from t 


aid. This latter information, ec ; 
a particular critical task in educational administration. 


Basic and special skills also constitute a part of Know-How. 
In order to perform the critical tasks of educational administra- 
tion effectively, a school administrator should possess and exer- 
cise skill in communication, human relations, group processes, 
problem solving, research, appraisal and evaluation, and man- 
agerial control. Skill in communication, for example, is essen- 
tially the ability to exchange meanings with individuals and 
groups. This implies that an individual must possess adequate 
knowledge and information about education, recognize the level 
of comprehension of his audience, and express both ideas and 
information so that they can pe handled in a functional manner 


by those who receive them. 
special s 


An example of a S 
mulating the salary schedule, an administrator needs the follow- 


ing skills. Skill in identifying and projecting financial trends, 
nce to groups of lay and professional people, 
iduals understand and accept their place- 


kill is the following: In for- 


explaining school fina 
skill in helping indiv 


ment in the salary schedule. 
Thus, Know-How isan expression in considerable detail of the 


total personal equipment which is needed for individuals to do 
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a competent job in educational administration. The Competency 
Pattern in Educational Administration contains a statement of 
Know-How (see Part II). Know-How indicates an area of in- 
dividual competence and development. Therefore, an institu- 
tional preparation program must become directly concerned with 
these important aspects of the Competency Pattern. 


Regional Use of the Competency Pattern 
in Educational Administration 


The development of the Competency Pattern in Educational 
Administration represents a definite outcome of the SSCPEA. 
As it represents a much desired outcome, it is not surprising to 
find that it has been put to work. Although only one organized 
effort, other than one or two magazine articles, has been made to 
acquaint the profession at large with the Competency Pattern, 
the application of it to school administration has taken several 
forms. 

Many practicing school administrators have sought copies of 
the tentative draft of the Competency Pattern in Educational 
Administration for their personal use. They wanted to look at 
the range of critical tasks which were spelled out as the Job 
of Educational Administration. They desired to examine the 
methods of task performance for ideas which might be applicable 
to their school systems. Some men have been bold enough to 
use the section in Know-How as a self-evaluation instrument. 
Most school administrators who have drawn upon the Competency 
Pattern have found it of practical value to them despite the fact 
that it has been used in somewhat different ways, 

The Competency Pattern in Educational Administration has 
been used as the basis for an in-service training program for 
administrators and professional staff. The advantages of using 
such a design are immediately apparent. The school administra- 
tor can provide other professional employees a vividly clear 
description of the many varied jobs which he has to do. They 
see not only his jobs, but they see their jobs in relation to his. 
It enables a teacher to see her role in instruction and curriculum 
development, it enables a bus driver to see his role in school 
transportation, it enables the custodial staff to see their jobs in 
reference to the critical tasks of school plant. Thus, when a 


school administrator draws upon the Competency Pattern in 


‘Calvin M. Street and Orin B. Graff, Improving Com etency in Educa- 
tional Administration. (Accepted for publication by Harner eng eee) 
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working with his professional staff, a very valuable and practical 


type of in-service program evolves. 

In a similar manner, the Competency Pattern in Educational 
Administration has been used with community residents. When 
lay people have an opportunity to see and understand the jobs 
of educational administration, they obtain a clear idea about 
what the total educational process is and how it has to function. 
Once educational administration is explained in terms such as 
these, stimulating analogies can be drawn between educational 
administration and administrative processes in business. Even 
though the two are not the same, important similarities and 
differences can be pointed up, and laymen acquire a much deeper 
understanding of educational administration. 

The materials constituting the Competency Pattern in Educa- 
tional Administration have been employed in more than one 
institution of higher learning as a textbook in school administra- 
tion, and as such were read and studied as a basis for classroom 
discussions. The Competency Pattern has also been employed. 
Interestingly enough, the Competency Pattern has had another 
use in a limited number of institutions. It has been employed 
as an aid to guidance by professors who are consulting with stu- 
dents who think they might want to enter educational administra- 
tion. Those students who are not sure they want to enter this 
field have an opportunity to examine in a very objective way 
not only the tasks that they will be required to do but the kinds 


of skills, knowledges, and abilities that they must possess in 
Of course, it has also served as a 


order to be successful in it. al 
reference book for persons studying school administration. They 
study carefully the total range of tasks which must be performed 

by administration and how those tasks can be accomplished. 
One of the primary motivating forces behind the development 
Educational Administration was 


of the Competency Pattern in ; i 
its proposed use as a pasis for improving current preparation pro- 
grams in educational administration. Inasmuch as the Compe- 


tency Pattern had a unity and a qualitative approach to school 
administration, inasmuch as it set forth specific administrative 
jobs and methods of job performance, inasmuch as it pointed 
up the necessity for @ theory of educational administration, it 
was accepted by the participants of the SSCPEA as being a valid 
basis for preparation p” i ovement. Indeed, the Compe- 
tency Pattern does have direct implications for a very distinct 
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type of preparation program—a preparation program which 
would emphasize somewhat different learnings than are now 
stressed. This use of the Competency Pattern will be elaborated 
upon extensively in the succeeding chapters. 
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SECTION FOUR 


DESIGNING THE PREPARATION PROGRAM 
IN 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The ultimate objective of the instructional program in educa- 
tional administration is to assist those individuals who have ade- 
quate personal resources to become professionally-minded, 
competent school administrators. Inasmuch as the Competency 
Pattern in Educational Administration was developed as a design 
for competency, it logically provides a very useful basis for pro- 
jecting program needs, and subsequently, for effecting program 
improvement. 

Before elaborating upon the implications of the Competency 
Pattern for preparation programs, a few of its important 
characteristics should be reviewed. The Competency Pattern is, 
of course, an integrated design, and any implications that it has 
must be drawn from the entire pattern rather than particular 
parts of it. Another feature of the Competency Pattern is that 
its content is continuously subject to change. Its substance is 
not static. As the setting of administration changes, as ad- 
ministrative tasks are altered, and as new theory emerges, the 
Competency Pattern changes in substance. Furthermore, much 
of the content of the Competency Pattern, particularly as it is 
presented in this document, is empirical in nature. It represents 
the pooling of the experience and knowledge of persons who 
have spent years on the job as school administrators. This is 
both a strength and a limitation. These professional experiences 
translated into the Competency Pattern make it realistic and 
practical. However, one must be aware that the Competency 
Pattern as such is still an interpretation of these experiences and 
not solely the product of research. 

In view of these characteristics, one can pose the fundamental 
n which is the concern of this chapter: What are the 
s of the Competency Pattern for preparation 
tional administration? Each of the following 
deemed significant for preparation pro- 


questio. 
major implication 
programs in educa 
implications has been 
gram improvement. 
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The Program: 
Developing the Whole Individual 

The Competency Pattern shows very vividly that educational 
administration inevitably involves the whole individual. His 
values and beliefs enter into the administrative picture. His 
emotional stability, mental health, and personality affect his job. 
His intellectual equipment and his physical condition must be 
sound and capable of standing up under the duress of a job 
which can make heavy, sustained demands on him. Thus, on 
the job the school administrator brings all of his ability to bear 
on the administrative tasks at hand. 

The idea that school administrators or people in any pro- 
fession or occupation function as whole individuals is not new. 
For years, educators and psychologists have been exploring this 
concept of human behavior. However, the Competency Pattern 
seems to stress this aspect of behavior in reference to school ad- 
ministration and to point up its meaning for preparation pro- 
grams. 


If the preparation program in educational administration is 
to be concerned with developing the whole man as an administra- 
tor, it must assess his physical, intellectual, and emotional capaci- 
ties and determine his total needs. For each person who possesses 
the minimum potential essential for entering educational ad- 
ministration, a definite program should be developed which 
would meet his needs and assist him to grow into a professionally 
mature person. 


Many students may need to have experiences in threat-free 
learning environments so that they can determine their own 
weaknesses, attempt to develop compensating abilities, and learn 
to accept themselves. Obviously, much careful experimental 
research needs to be conducted to determine precisely how prep- 
aration programs can meet the needs of the whole person. 


The Program: 
Providing Relationship-Centered Learning 


The Competency Pattern indicates that educational adminis- 
trators must know facts related to job performance. But facts 
in isolation are meaningless. It has long been known but not 
fully understood that the teaching of facts and the accumulation 
of skills will not insure the application of these facts and skills 
to the solution of problems when the problems are presented in 
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a context different from the one in which the facts and skills 
were learned. In addition, the evidence seems ‘to suggest the 
remarkable conclusion that beyond a certain point, the learning 
of additional facts may interfere with problem solving. Studies 
in the areas of “transfer of training” and “latent learning” seem 
to indicate that the application of accumulated knowledge is 
uncertain unless it is learned in relation to the learners’ needs 
and purposes. Thus, a type of orientation built around purpose- 
ful relationships is indicated. From relationship-centered groups 
which are directed toward the fulfillment of purposes grow the 
problems which are important to people. Certainly, there is 
little evidence to warrant a task or skill-centered orientation 
which is devoid of purpose and human need fulfillment; there 
is much to support a relationship-centered orientation developed 
around purpose. Viewed from this frame of reference, the learn- 
ing of facts takes a position of changed importance. Facts have 
little meaning except as they enable people to solve the prob- 
lems which are important to them. 

It seems an obvious truism that the nature of learning situa- 
tions is at least partially determined by the goals of the teach- 
ing. It seems logical, likewise, to expect that certain skill sub- 
jects should be taught in a different manner than courses re- 
quiring a greater “depth” of understanding. These conclusions 
should be arrived at with extreme caution when viewed in the 
light of the above discussion. Skills may be divorced from 
human need, they may be without purpose and therefore 
meaningless to the learner, they may increase chances for failure, 
and they may not be applied when needed in situations different 
from those in which they were learned. 

A relationship-centered orientation seems advisable for the 
teaching of all of the competencies required for effective educa- 
tional administration, even those in such areas as budget-making 
and transportation which seem to require a considerable number 
of specific skills. Few people would insist that the budget or 
the manner of transporting pupils should determine educational 
policy. Instead, they would insist that budgets and transpor- 
tation are solutions to problems which have grown out of the 
types of relationships we have in purposefully educating chil- 
dren. They are the problems of people which have developed 
from a type of relationship people have with each other. An- 
other example may make the point clearer. It would appear 
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amusing to educators and loy people alike to design buildings 
without having in mind anything concerning the nature of the 
relationships which would occur in them. To teach the designing 
of schoo] buildings apart from considerations of the relationships 
necessary to planning, designing, executing, and teaching is to 
leave to chance the most important aspects of growth inherent 
in the development of an educational system. 

Beyond skill in those subjects which stress creative thinking 
and training for democratic working and living, it seems almost 
trite to say that warm interpersonal relationships must be present 
for adequate learning to occur. It is probably true that compe- 
tencies such as these can only be learned in climates which are 
consistent with the goals of the learning experiences. To attempt 
to train people for cooperative living solely by means of compet- 
itive situations characterized by self-centered motives and arbi- 
trarily limited rewards, such as are usually created in institu- 
tions of higher learning, is just short of perpetrating a ridiculous 
paradox. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to avoid the learning of such 
factors as attitudes and values in a classroom. This is very 
fortunate indeed. In classroom situations in which the personal 
needs, values, attitudes, and interests of a prospective administra- 
tor are ignored, the student may conclude that people are un- 
important and that it is not necessary to consider their needs, 
attitudes, and values in making plans or developing programs. 
He may conclude that people have little value and that they 
should not be considered in determining what is important. In 
a relationship-centered orientation a student is presented with a 
model learning situation and he learns to respect and value 
working and living successfully with people. Such relationships 
seem to release both individual and group capacities and poten- 
tialities. 

How we learn will determine in part how we will lead. 
Leadership seems to be most effective when the leader is help- 
ful in creating situations in which people can work together in 
atmospheres that seem to be conducive to releasing their poten- 
tials for the solution of their problems. 


The Program: 
Developing Essential Professional Competencies 


The Competency Pattern, as suggested previously, depicts 
the school administrator functioning as a whole man. Thus, the 
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develop the total individual. 
n facilitate this development 
his preparation toward the 


preparation program must seek to 
A relationship-centered program ca 
of the individual and also direct 
achievement of competencies that are important in school ad- 
ministration. The Competency Pattern shows that school ad- 
ministration makes well-defined demands on individuals, and 
it is obvious that preparation programs in turn should be capable 
of preparing students to meet them. 

These professional demands of school administration, pointed 
up by the Competency Pattern, indicate that the practitioner 
must possess a theory of educational administration, a concept 
of the job, an ability to implement the functions of educational 
administration, a range of knowledges, and both basic and 
specialized skills. The following instructional emphases are 
suggested as means by which a preparation program can assist 
students meet these job-related requirements. Moreover, the 
consideration of these demands does not preclude the attainment 
of program characteristics previously mentioned. An expression 
of these professional needs as they constitute program objectives 
is presented in Part II, “Guides to Program Development.” 

The preparation program must assist a student internalize 
a theory of educational administration. A theory of educational 
administration has been defined as a collection of related con- 
cepts and postulates which determine those administrative func- 
tions appropriate for maintaining an effective educational system 
in our society. When an individual holds a theory of educa- 
tional administration, he knows what to do on the job and why 
his actions constitute appropriate administrative functions. He 

ible in terms of what he knows 


sees that his behavior is defensi s 
about individuals and groups, democracy as a social system, the 


general nature of the administrative process and the role of 
education in our society. The Competency Pattern draws heavily 
upon theory. Thus, a broad purpose of the preparation programs 
in educational administration is assisting the student internalize 


a theory of educational administration. 
problem of assisting a student inter- 


It must be noted that the m sistir 
nalize a theory of educational administration 1s not merely hav- 
o often referred to as “principles” 


ing him verbalize what are $ i 
of school administration. His developing and articulating a 


theory of administration is a very different process which will 
affect his action on the job directly. If he is to internalize a 
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theory of school administration, he must know and understand 
much factual information but, more important still, he must 
accept certain fundamental premises as the bases or referents 
of his actions. Thus, his internalizing a theory means develop- 
ing an understanding and acceptance of values and applying 
them to the job through appropriate administrative functions. 

If a student’s learning need is to develop a theory of educa- 
tional administration, the preparation program must provide 
him with experiences from which he can develop fundamental 
concepts of human life, democracy, education, and the administra- 
tive process. In addition the preparation program must assist 
a student relate a theory of educational administration to the 
many jobs which have to be done. Part II, “Guides to Program 
Development,” of this report suggests some provisions in the 
instructional program for enabling the student to acquire a 
theory of educational administration. It should be noted that 
many of the activities described here as experiences leading to 
the development of a theory of educational administration could 
also benefit the student in other ways. These experiences, how- 
ever, are such that a student is brought face to face with the 
main value patterns in his culture, and he is also obliged to 
pull them together in the form of a consistent theoretical frame- 
work from which he acquires administrative functions. 


This illustrates one of the many ways in which research find- 
ings will have to clarify, validate, and Supplement the materials 
contained in the Competency Pattern, Nevertheless, a theory of 
educational administration looms as a vital requisite to success- 
ful educational administration and thereby becomes an instruc- 
tional emphasis in the preparation program. 
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The preparation program must assist the student develop a 
concept of the job. The Job of Educational Administration, as 
referred to in the Competency Pattern, consists of the numerous 
critical tasks which the school administrator must perform. The 
Job of Educational Administration must be performed if the 
school system is to run smoothly. It is interesting to note that 
some of the critical tasks which the school administrator must 
perform can be done once a year or even more infrequently, such 
as the hiring of staff members. This critical task would be done 
as the need arose. Other critical tasks are virtually continuous 
or to say the least are performed at regular intervals during a 
school year. Thus, the Job of Educational Administration covers 
a range of critical tasks. Only when we see this range do we 
get a conception of the whole job, and only then do we also 
see the specifics of the job in their correct relationships. 

If a concept of the Job of Educational Administration figures 
importantly in successful administration, then the preparation 
program must endeavor to assist a student develop this perspec- 
tive. This might appear to be a rather elementary activity and, 
indeed, if one means merely to review for a student all the kinds 
of things which a school administrator generally does it would 
be a comparatively simple instructional job. However, in a re- 
lationship-centered curriculum the very important matter of the 
student’s perception of the job must be accounted for. He must 
see the importance of a concept of the job to himself, and he must 
perceive his role as administrator in relation to the dob of 
administration. Part II, “Guides to Program Development ¿gon 
tains some suggestions for instructional procedures which might 
assist a student to develop a concept of the Job of Educational 


Administration. 


The preparation program must teach the student to apply 


the functions of educational administration. The Competency 
Pattern indicates that an educational administrator utilizes cer- 
tain basic methods or functions as he performs most administra- 
tive tasks. Inasmuch as the performance of these functions is 


-_ : i tion program of an 
istrative action, the preparation pro 
the crux of admin ts to learn their significance and 


Secu ble studen 
institution should ena hem. After all, these functions 


‘lity to perform t T 
ate the behavior of an administrator from 


the behavior of other members of the educational system. Once 
again we might indicate that merely knowing about the functions 
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of administration does not have any real significance as far as 
the performance of these functions is concerned. 

The justifiable bases for determining the functions of educa- 
tional administration lie entirely within the Theory of Educa- 
tional Administration. They are defensible only as they are in 
agreement with what is known about the nature of individual and 
group life, the tenets of democracy, the essentials of the ad- 
ministrative process, and the objectives of American education. 
Thus, the functions of educational administration tell the school 
administrator how he must relate himself to others and how he 
must administer the educational program. Here again, we must 
refer to functions in behavioral terms. It is quite conceivable 
that a person would “know about” the functions of educational 
administration and still not be able to put them into practice. 
For this reason, the preparation program has a direct challenge: 
to assist an individual to learn to apply the functions of educa- 
tional administration to administrative tasks. “Guides to 
Program Development” in Part II of this document suggest how 
each of several administrative functions might be taught so that 
the student could learn them in a practical way. 

It is interesting to note that administrative functions such 
as those suggested in Part II are not generally taught as such 
in the typical preparation program. (See Chapter II.) Although 
considerable emphasis on functions similar to these is given in 
both public and business administration, very little stress is 
generally placed upon them in preparation programs in educa- 
tional administration. The Competency Pattern shows these 
functions running throughout task performance and thus they 
loom more and more important. After all, they are the dis- 
tinctively administrative approaches to task performance. 


The preparation program stresses knowledges and information 
needed for educational administration. It is obvious that a con- 
siderable body of knowledge and information is needed in order 
to be a successful school administrator. Merely a casual obser- 
vation would support this fact; however, the Competency Pattern 
designates what knowledge and information is pertinent to 
successful school administration. The Competency Pattern in- 
dicates, for example, that certain knowledge and information are 
basic to the performance of all of the critical tasks; whereas 
other knowledge and information are needed in reference to the 
performance of specific administrative tasks. When one ap- 
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proaches the problem of what knowledge and information are 
needed for successful school administration through the Compe- 
tency Pattern, he then has a defensible basis for determining 
what actually should be learned by the student of school ad- 
ministration. 

Regional research efforts have produced some interesting in- 
sights into the relationship between the amount of knowledge 
nd success on the job. Of course, the primary 
assumption undergirding most preparation programs is that a 
grasp of the knowledge and information of school administration 
is related to success on the job. The most recent research find- 
ings indicate that those persons who are successful on the job do 
possess a thorough knowledge of many of the aspects of school 
administration. However, it also indicates that a possession of 
such knowledge and information does not necessarily assure suc- 
cess. Thus, we might conclude that knowledge and information 
are essential but not within themselves sole criteria for success. 

It is important that the instructional program be organized 
so that a student of educational administration can see the re- 
lationship of the knowledge and information which he is attempt- 
ing to master to actual job performance. It would be most 


desirable, in fact, if the student’s needs in the area of knowledges 
could be resolved by assisting him to acquire knowledge in a 


setting where that knowledge can be applied. In this manner 
he would see immediately a functional use of the knowledge 
which would deepen his understanding of it and which would 
assist him retain it. The section on acquiring knowledges ana 
information in “Guides to Program Development” is divided into 


basic and special knowledges and information. 
The preparation program must assist a student to develop 
essential administrative skills. A very significant implication of 


tion program improvement 

the Competency Pattern for preparatio! 

lies in ie En of the definition of skills which are needed in 

successful administration. A skill is an ability to render a dis- 

tinctive type of behavior in reference to a particular purpose. 

The Competency Pattern designates several areas of skills which 
seem to figure importantly in success on the job. P 

ills i elations, problem-solving 

i area of skills in human r : 

M and so on. The importance of developing these 

skills is further heightened by the support received from recent 

research findings. Research indicates, for example, that success- 
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and information a 


ful school administration does relate to identifiable personality 
factors. Thus, we have discovered that an entire area of develop- 
ment which was only treated incidentally, if at all, in the typical 
program must now receive a greater emphasis if students are to 
be trained to become proficient school administrators as defined 
by the Competency Pattern. 

Of course, the entire area of the development of skills is a 
very difficult one. It inevitably involves expensive psychological 
testing; it necessitates the study of behavior; and, from the 
standpoint of the instructor, it necessitates the careful prepara- 
ion of experiences from which a student may learn or develop 
skills. No longer can a student “learn” what he needs only from 
a book. Although information from books is useful, his prob- 
lem is really one of learning to behave, to act, to function in 
reference to other people so that he is accepted and so that he 
can contribute toward the achievement of purposes. Of course, 
it might be possible to combine in one single experience a num- 
ber of learning activities. It is conceivable that a single ex- 
perience might enable a student to meet several learning needs 
in the area of skills and in other areas as well. 

Not only is it important to recognize that if one is actually 
to assist a student develop skills he must have a relationship- 
centered type of learning experience, but he must also enable 
the student to learn in a comparatively threat-free learning en- 
vironment. Skills in human relations, for example, may be 
developed best in an atmosphere where there are minimum 
threats. This poses some neat problems in the preparation pro- 
gram, for it challenges some traditions and long-established oper- 
ational procedures. Nevertheless, if the preparation program is 
to assist the student and if the student’s primary need is develop- 
ing critical skills which will serve him well in educational ad- 
ministration, the preparation program really has very little 
choice other than to adapt itself to its fundamental purpose and 
function in terms of what is thought to be the best learning en- 
vironment for the student. It is at this juncture also that an 
excellent contribution can be made from other disciplines, par- 
ticularly psychology and social psychology. This also indicates 
that a kind of interdisciplinary cooperation must be developed 
on campuses so that the student might acquire those things which 
really fit him for competent school administration. 

These emphases indicate areas of instruction which have not 
been fully developed in typical programs in educational adminis- 
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tration. Actually they suggest a wonderful opportunity for ex- 
perimentation in program development. Much more needs to 
be known about the relative importance of each emphasis and 
the weighting each should have in the total program. 


The Program: Continually Reconstructed in View of 
Emerging Problems and Changing Concepts of Educa- 


tional Administration 

As pointed out earlier, the Competency Pattern is not static; 
its substance changes continuously in view of newer and different 
tasks and the emergency of new theory. A preparation program 
in educational administration that is based upon this concept 
must undergo commensurate changes, and this process of con- 
tinuous program re-construction depends upon several vital ac- 
tivities. It is obvious that overall institutional cooperation and 
understanding is necessary. A description of institutional policies 
which would facilitate program development is offered in Sec- 
tion V which follows. It is also true that within a college or de- 
partment of education there must be continuous concern with 
the curriculum in professional education. Total faculty planning 
and cooperation should be expected so that various kinds of pro- 
visions for specialization would be available as well as oppor- 
tunities to gain a perspective of professional education. Those 
persons responsible for the program In educational administration 
should study and evaluate program offerings in view of a sound 
concept of competent educational dMinIseravions 

If the program in educational administration is to undergo 
continuous development, the staff must have frequent if not 
constant contact with local administration, and such contacts 
could most desirably be made as respective staff members or 
groups of staff members render needed services to various com- 
munities and school systems. In any event, frequent contact 
with the realities of school administration is essential if the prep- 
aration program is to continue its developments 

Conducting research (that is, advancing educational theory) 
and incorporating research findings into the program (applying 
theory) constitute other activities which are essential to con- 
tinuous program development. Worthwhile research inevitably 
must deal with theory- As new theoretical concepts emerge, 
they must be incorporated into oF influence the program regard- 
less of whether the concepts deal with a theory of local admin- 
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istration or with the institutional program. These emerging con- 
cepts provide the real motivation behind program change. 

In this manner, the preparation program in educational ad- 
ministration would undergo various modifications continuously. 
These modifications, however, would not be arbitrary or super- 
ficial. They would be planned changes which permit the pro- 
gram to be more functional in terms of its primary purpose, 
namely—the preparation of competent school administrators. 


The Competency Pattern in Educational Administration has 
implications which extend beyond instruction of the student to 
other aspects of the total preparation program, such as the selec- 
tion of the student, his guidance through the program, the 
evaluation of his growth and development, and even his place- 


ment in a suitable position. These topics are the subject of the 
ensuing chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SELECTION, GUIDANCE, EVALUATION, AND 
PLACEMENT OF THE GRADUATE STUDENT 


The central purpose of the preparation program is instruction 
of the student. In the very broadest sense of the word, instruc- 
tion is the primary institutional means by which the student 
equips himself personally and professionally for work as an ed- 
ucational administrator. Thus, instruction is the essence of any 
preparation program. Assumptions concerning the student, the 
objectives of the preparation program, methods of teaching, ma- 
terials and other resources, and techniques of evaluation are all 
critical aspects of instruction. The preceding chapter has at- 
tempted to depict the implications of the Competency Pattern 
in Educational Administration for the instruction of students in 
school administration. The Competency Pattern has equally im- 
portant implications for other elements of the preparation pro- 


gram. 
Other elements of the preparation program which are due 
considerable elaboration are the selection of the student for the 
through the student’s program, 


graduate program, guidance $ s 
evaluation of the student, and placement in educational adminis- 


tration. The characteristics of typical selection, guidance, 
evaluation, and placement procedures have been described in 
Chapter II of this report. Although the work of the SSCPEA 
participants is incomplete in this particular area, the implications 
of the Competency Pattern for these other elements of the prep- 
aration program can be described in a general manner. The 
primary purpose here is to state the rather gross leads which 
come from the Competency Pattern for changing these elements 
so that they are more consistent with ideas concerning instruc- 


tion which have been presented previously. 


Selection of the Gra i 
The Competency Pattern has indica 
tional administration depends upon 


personal attributes, 


duate Student 
ted that success in educa- 


a total configuration of 
he possession of a certain 


amoamt öf information. The Competency Pattern also reveals 
that the individual must poses agd sales Fe RE 
intellectual, and pehavioral characteristics if he is to be success- 
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ful on the job. It is in this sense that selection should be con- 
cerned with the whole person. 

At this point some reference should be made to the many 
kinds of tests and devices which need to be developed. If it is 
important for a school administrator to possess and draw upon a 
consistent theory of educational administration, then (as in- 
dicated in the preceding chapter) it is important for the 
preparation program to assist a student of administration to 
develop such a theory. It is logical that the first step in the 
development of such a theory is to assess to what degree a stu- 
dent holds an integrated theory of educational administration and 
how he is able to act on the basis of it. The instruments which 
we have today are of value, but they leave much to be desired. 
We have tests which will indicate, for example, “democratic” and 
“autocratic” attitudes. However, research has shown that even 
though an individual has a “democratic” attitude, he may still 
employ “autocratic” behavior on the job. In other words, he 
thinks himself democratic and he wants to be, but his behavior 
indicates that he is fundamentally autocratic. In order for 
selection to be sound, we need many other types of tests. Those 
which will indicate value patterns, those which will indicate 
whether or not an individual possesses specific kinds of knowl- 
edge, those which will indicate whether he possesses skills in 
problem solving and human relations, and others. 

There is also an indication that the student should have much 
more of a part in the selection procedures than he usually has; 
that is, he should do much more than merely take tests. The 
student must be assisted in learning to understand himself. 
This, of course, implies that selection procedures must be 
extremely penetrating and might also extend over a relatively 
longer period than they do currently. The entire problem of 
perception of self and perception of others is a complex psycho- 
logical one, and it is entirely conceivable that assistance must 
be had from disciplines such as psychology and social psychology. 

Ultimately, selection becomes the process of assisting an 
individual to understand himself and relate himself to those per- 
sonal attributes which are required by the job. In this way he 
sees along with his advisers why he should or why he should 
not enter school administration. If it is feasible for him to 
pursue this professional objective, then he understands more 
fully the total pattern of development which lies before him. 
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He understands the importance of his developing as a whole 
person and acquiring a theory of administration, a perception of 
the job, and particular knowledges and skills. Furthermore, after 
his selection, he sees the importance of guidance and the devel- 
opment of a program which will be based on his needs. It is 
conceivable also that selection procedures such as these would 
provide a very basic kind of motivation which is needed for an 
individual who seeks to become competent in the profession of 
school administration. 


Guidance Throughout the Student’s Program 

Much basic information needed in guidance should come from 
the selection procedures just described. It is to be expected that 
the information acquired about a student would reveal his 
needs. That is, a profile of a student’s strengths and weaknesses 
would be determined in relation to the minimum qualifications 
tional administration. Guidance procedures, 


for competent educa 
ually merge with selection procedures and 


therefore, would act 
continue throughout the student’s program. 

There are three ultimate purposes of student guidance: it 
nt with the competencies which he will need 
on the job; it assists him appraise himself in relation to job 
requirements; finally, it assists him develop a program which will 
meet his needs. Each of these purposes is very important. They 
indicate that guidance must be done in reference to some profes- 
sional goal. A professional objective is studied and its demands 
on the person who holds such a position are explored. Every 
effort should be made to help the student understand all of the 
personal characteristics an individual must possess before he can 
expect to achieve competency. These demands should be spelled 
out as important physical, emotional, intellectual, and social re- 
quirements. A l 

The student should be assisted in understanding himself and 
his perception of self. His adviser should interpret with him the 
meanings of his test scores inasmuch as they relate to the compe- 
tencies which he will need on the job. Actually the adviser 
should permit the student to assess himself as much as possible 
and determine these meanings. At this juncture it would be very 
valuable to have the assistance of consultants from other disci- 
plines such as psychology and psychiatry. Thus, guidance should 
be primarily non-directive but it should make possible a student's 
understanding his strength, values, weaknesses, motivations, and 
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acquaints the stude: 


aspirations. It is possible at this point that a student might make 
valuable use of carefully planned group guidance. This would 
be particularly true if he could get a clear view of others per- 
ception of himself. Information of this type would enable him 
to see himself still better in relation to the competencies which 
are needed for school administration. 


could be modified in reference to the amount of progress and 
development which the student was able to obtain. Considera- 


the student engages are meaningful to him in view of his per- 
sonal needs. In other words, he must be sure that the student 


various conditions and in groups of different kinds. 
fully acquainted with his record of experience and his personal 
attributes. This implies much more work for the professor than 


kinds or at least some adjustment made in the customary teach- 
ing load for a professor. This concern is pursued further in the 
final section of this report having to do with the administration 
and organization of a preparation program. 
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Evaluation of the Student 

Evaluation is a process of student appraisal which may be 
‘onducted at various levels of objectivity. It is important to 
aotice, however, that whenever evaluation is attempted several 
basic ingredients are involved. We know that any evaluation 
inevitably involves an individual or group who is doing the 
evaluation; it involves the people, things, or processes which are 
being evaluated; evaluation inevitably necessitates the applica- 
tion of values which have been shaped into criteria of one kind 
or another; it is furthermore obvious that an evaluation must be 
conducted according to some kind of procedure which is under- 
stood by those involved: finally, it should have some consequences 
in view of accepted purposes. The number of kinds of evalua- 
tions which lie within these broad bounds is infinite. Within this 
range, we find the on-the-spot “sizing-up” of one individual by 
another and also the very sophisticated academic evaluations 
which may constitute several days of comparatively objective 


testing. 
it is obvious that the professor—or 


In a graduate program, or— 
at least oe professorial stafi—must bear the full responsibility 
for providing an adequate evaluation of the student. Although 


there is remarkable similarity from one institution to another in 
regard to evaluation procedures, the fact that evaluation is the 
responsibility of the professor accounts for most of those varia- 
tions which are found. It is likewise obvious that it is the student 
of educational administration who is the individual seeking prep- 
aration and therefore subject to evaluation. Tie dae ners of 
the Competency Pattern for evaluation of the Aes student 
concerns primarily what the student is evaluated in reference to 
and the procedures by which he is eS 
The ultimate standards by which a student of educational 
administration is evaluated should be those standards srs are 
needed for competent school administration. Thus, : : t jo 
concept of the job, functions of administration, E er 
skills which are described as being essential = aes i p T 
administration become criteria by which the eve TA D 
student toward his chosen professional objec a ; 


rom competencies needed 
is pr hat standar $ 


ds and total personal adjust- 
rformance standar: ; 
anme n one’s ability to articulate his knowledge. 
ment as 


wi 


ds derived f 


It would be desirable to have evaluation of the student over- 
lap with the selection process. In other words, his selection 
would constitute his initial evaluation, and from that time on 
he would have a continuous or multi-phasic evaluation. This 
evaluation, of course, would seek to identify the progress the 
student had been able to make in those areas of need which were 
greatest in terms of the competencies he would need in school 
administration. Thus, evaluation would be continuously cen- 
tered on the student and his growth throughout the program 
rather than on his accomplishment in reference to a particular 
course. 


bility of determining himself the various ways in which he had 
changed and to what degree he thought he had moved in the 
direction of needed competencies. The results of evaluation 


_Just as in selection and guidance, it is obvious that an evalu- 
ation of a graduate student 


a personal relationship between t 
which is based on trust and friendship and certainly a minimum 
nce again the professor must be allotted 


petency and then place him in a position where he could continue 
to develop on the job. Thus, the job which a student takes at the 
conclusion of his graduate work should make only those demands 
of him which are within his reach. In this way, he can continue 
to grow and have the satisfaction and security of doing a success- 
ful job in school administration. It is conceivable that the best 
job that an individual can get if it is judged solely in terms of 
position and salary might turn out to be the least desirable job 
for him in view of his continued personal development. 

The adviser of the student has a professional responsibility to 
make known in detail the competencies of the student and to 
make known to boards of education the quality of performance 
which they can expect in reference to the demands of the job of 
school administration. He is bound by his responsibility as 


adviser to commit himself as to whether or not he thinks a par- 
ticular student is capable of satisfactory job performance or not. 
that the adviser would rely heavily 


It is assumed, once again, 
upon the student and involve him directly in the process of place- 
at appears to be the most satis- 


ment, working out with him wh 
factory professional opportunity for him. 
Once a student has completed a preparation program in an 
institution of higher learning and received a job in school admin- 
istration, he should feel free to contact his adviser at the insti- 

al advice relative to his success on 


tution for further profession E 
the job. Out of this consultation might emerge an in-service 


program of development for the administrator himself. In any 
event, the institution and the professors 1n it should feel a 
continuing responsibility to those persons who desire to improve 
themselves on the job. It is quite possible that the placement 
function of an institution might be re-enacted after a former 
student has held a job satisfactorily. The institution would once 
again reassess him and assist in placing him where he might 
continue to serve public education and grow professionally. 


Many of the devices which are needed for the kind of selection, 
guidance Jacement described herein are being 


evaluation and p 
developed and experimented with throughout the region. Fur- 
thermore several institutions are attempting to alter these as- 
pects of their current programs so that they possess more of the 

i escriptions. 
characteristics sugs® ng descriptions 


sted in the foregol 
The role of the professor of educational administration in a 
m 


preparation progra pased on the Competency Pattern is ex- 


plored in Chapter VIII which follows. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE PREPARATION PROGRAM AND 
THE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The two preceding chapters attempt to suggest some of the 
implications of the Competency Pattern in Educational Admin- 
istration for an institutional preparation program. Although only 
the fundamental aspects of such an institutional program have 
been described, perhaps now it would be well to take a broad 
view of the role of the professor of educational administration in 
such a program. If institutions of higher learning are ultimately 
concerned with developing competent school administrators, it 
is indeed logical that they first determine the nature of compe- 
tency in local school administration, that they project and de- 
velop desirable preparation programs, and that they are staffed 
with professors who are competent in their positions. 


Most institutions appoint as professors of educational admin- 
istration persons who have had several years of successful expe- 
rience in administration and who have attained higher education 
at some institution. The program which is suggested in the 
preceding chapters would certainly reinforce the idea that a 
professor of educational administration should have had some 
experience actually in administering schools. At the same time, 
the program seems to suggest that the professor have other very 
valuable learning experiences. In other words, it seems to say 
that just successful school administrative experience may not be 
enough to make a good professor of educational administration. 
It appears that the professor who wishes to be successful in the 
type of preparation program which has been described has con- 
siderable knowledge and experience to acquire which might not 
accrue directly from administering schools. 


The following three items suggest a kind of Competency Pat- 
tern for the professor of educational administration. He, too, 
must have some fundamental direction from a theoretical frame- 
work. He must understand the 
administration. Finally, 
tration should have some 
ment which he needs in 


job of teaching educational 
the professor of educational adminis- 
realistic estimate of the personal equip- 


this job. As these three elements— 
theory, job, and know-how—are basic to determining individual 
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competency, each of these will be treated in a very cursory 
manner as they relate to the competency of the professor of 
school administration. Perhaps it should be stated once again 
that the materials which follow are intended to be primarily 
illustrative and are to be developed by the regional group in the 
near future. Just as the school administrator must assume the 
responsibility for his own professional growth and development, 
the professor of school administration should also assess himself 
in terms of his job and determine what is demanded of him in 
terms of personal and professional competencies. Onc? this has 
been done, the professor could readily formulate some experi- 
ences which would enable him to continue to develop into a more 
effective teacher of schocl administrators. 


The Professor’s Framework of Theory 

Inasmuch as the major job of the professor of educational 
administration is to develop competent school administrators, he 
must possess and act in terms of a Framework of Theory. This 
framework should contain evidence about the nature of indi- 
vidual and group life. It should show common human needs and 
include a consideration of cooperative or group arrangements 
established to take care of them. 

The basic characteristics of individuals and groups and their 
vidual and cooperative efforts to meet human needs give rise 


indi 
Over the years, human purposes and 


to various value patterns. 
ways of attaining them have caused distinct cultures to emerge. 
The values which make up the American culture are compatible 
with and support democratic political and social theory. Thus, 
the tenets of this theory must figure in the professor’s total 


frame of reference. 


His framework must also be concerned with the purposes of 


education in a democratic society. Decade after decade, the pur- 
poses of American education have changed. Generally speaking, 
these changes have been in the direction of broadening the scope 
of education on the one hand and attempting to offer a more 
technical or specialized education on the other. Public schools 
have assumed responsibilities for making pupils worthy partici- 
pants in a democratic society and they have also attempted to 
advance students as far as possible so that they can take their 
place occupationally in an age of technology. The broadened 
scope of education and this increased necessity for technical 
knowledge has created a demand for more effective metheds of 
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teaching. What a pupil needs to learn to take his place in 
society as an effective citizen has changed and will continue to 
change. Thus, the purpose of education should figure signifi- 
cantly in a professor’s Framework of Theory. 

Certainly an important aspect of this framework would be a 
theory of learning. It would encompass the most recent findings 
concerning the nature of learning and would be applied in the 
framework previously discussed. Thus, scientific evidence con- 
cerning perception, problem-solving, and other such topics would 
be shaped into an internally consistent theory of learning. 

From a consideration of the nature of individuals and groups, 
the way of life in a democracy, the purposes of education in such 
a society, and a theory of learning, come very realistic guides 
concerning what constitutes the most effective teaching that a 
professor can do. It is equally important to see that these guides 
also apply to the professor as he functions in reference to the 
other aspects of the preparation program such as selection, guid- 
ance, evaluation, and placement of the student, Such a frame- 
work tells the professor what will have most meaning for the 
student in terms of his innate learning equipment. It tells the 
professor what will be most valuable to the student because of 
the nature of the society in which he lives. 
to his efforts to develop a maximal learning situation for the 
student. Whatever the professor does in the way of instruction 
should not violate what the theory of learning indicates, Thus, 
a Framework of Theory becomes the referent to the professor 


that the Theory of Educational Administration becomes to the 
school administrator. 


It gives a consistency 


The Job of the Professor 
of Educational Administration 


The Job of the Professor of Educational Administration con- 
sists of those major critical tasks which must be performed if 
the student of school administration is to develop the essential 
qualities which make him competent on his job. 

Participants in the SSCPEA have not 
to express the total range of critical 
educational administration; however, 
at least several critical task areas a 
critical tasks within them might be. 
tion is that a particular professor w 


yet had an opportunity 

tasks of the professor of 
it is quite easy to imply 
nd to illustrate what the 
In any event, the assump- 
ould have to examine his 
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own program and develop a concept of his Job. It might appear 
as follows: 


Critical Task Area: Selection of the Graduate Student 

Defining criteria, to be used in selection, which relate 
to competency 

Developing tests and measures which will discriminate 
on the basis of criteria which correlate significantly 
with job success 

Establishing minimum scores on tests and minimum 
experience levels 

Organizing needed procedures in conjunction with ad- 
ministrative officials 

Acquiring materials and resources essential to the se- 
lection process 


Critical Task Area: Instruction 

Planning instructional activities which meet students’ 
needs to develop individual competencies 

Developing personal and working relationships with 
students 

Providing students with experiences by means of 
which they will develop a theory (essential opera- 
tional beliefs), knowledges or information, and 
skills needed for competency 

Assisting students obtain maximal meaning from their 
experiences by helping them understand the rela- 
tionship of the experience to job performance 

Organizing, coordinating, and making arrangements for 
instructional activities in collaboration with admin- 


istration of the institution ; i 
Acquiring and making available materials and supplies 


needed by students , l 
Supervising the development of student relationships 


in learning activities 
Assisting students solve personal problems related to 
their success in the program 


Critical Task Area: Guidance ; 
Determining competencies needed for successful job 


rformance in educational administration 
Coimseling with students to help them understand (1) 
abilities needed on the job, (2) their current pro- 
file of strengths and weaknesses, (3) ways in which 
they can develop personally and professionally 
Acquiring necessary counseling materials and re- 


es at 

areeni with the assistance of college administra- 
tion a continuing guidance program 

Arranging for periodic re-assessment of development 


and progress toward personal goals 
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Critical Task Area: -Evaluation of the Student 
Formulating evaluative techniques which have direct 
meaning to the student 
Supervising the evaluation of students by means of 
the techniques which have been developed 


Drawing upon evaluation results in planning instruc- 
tional activities 


Critical Task Area: Field Services 
Participating in in-service training programs for local 
school administrators 


Assisting school administrators solve local educational 
problems 


Acting as a consultant on educational policy on the 
state level 


Communicating to local administrators those ideas and 
practices that might be valuable to them on the job 
Conducting research on critical administrative prob- 
lems which are too difficult or too extensive to be 
undertaken by local systems 


Critical Task Area: Research 


y & research on problems in 
educational administration 


legal or quasi-legal group) 
nning the program in educational 


gin interdisciplinary activities 

those directed toward strengthenin 
educational administration 

Engaging in experimentation with instructional meth- 


ods and organizational procedures in the teaching 
of educational administration 


These activities constitu 


, particularly 
g the program in 


te some of the critical tasks with 
which a professor of educational administration would be con- 


cerned. It is possible, of course, that a particular professor might 
play a more important role in reference to one of these critical 
task areas than another. Nevertheless, these are the kinds of 
things which he must do if he Performs his Job. He receives 
direct leads on how these jobs should be performed from the 
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Framework of Theory which has been described in the preceding 
section of this chapter. 


The Know-How of the Professor 
of Educational Administration 

The competencies needed by the professor of educational 
administration become equally obvious as those of the school 
administrator when placed in the framework of the Competency 
Pattern. Although the Know-How of the professor has not been 
carefully worked out by the SSCPEA, certain large categories of 
Know-How appear to be essential. In addition to possessing a 
Framework of Theory that applies to his Job, it is obvious that 
the professor of school administration must also possess a Theory 
of Educational Administration, the theory being basic to the 
subject he teaches. Of course, these theories should not be 
incompatible and would contain many of the same ingredients. 
They would constitute a body of reinforcing concepts and postu- 
lates which would be drawn upon at one time in reference to 
school administration and at another time in reference to the 
educational process in the institutional program. Thus, it is 
apparent that the professor of educational administration should 
have a very strong philosophical and theoretical orientation to 
school administration. Furthermore, he should be able to artic- 
ulate his concepts of theory and extend them into practice. 

The professor must have a clear conception of his role as a 
teacher of school administration. He should have a clear con- 
ception of this role in reference to the student of school admin- 
istration, his professional colleagues, his relation to the institu- 
tion as a whole, and his responsibilities to practicing school 
administrators in the field. 

Several important areas of knowledge are vitally important 
for the professor of school administration. It is obvious that he 
d have a thorough grasp of the knowledge and information 
which is critically needed in actual school administration. Not 
only should he be familiar with this knowledge but he should be 
in a position to elaborate upon it, to illustrate and clarify points 
to school administration. 
several very important kinds of skills. 
s in human relations, communication, 
Moreover, these skills need a dual 
d know and be able to demon- 


shoul 


in referenc 

Finally, he should have 
For example, he needs skill 
problem-solving, and so on. 
orientation. The professor shoul 
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strate these skills as an aspect of competent school administra- 
tion. He should know and be able to utilize them effectively as 
means of skillful teaching. 

A full elaboration of areas of such know-how as this would 
produce very specific competencies needed by a professor of 
school administration. These competencies would not be arbi- 
trary characteristics which would seem desirable; instead, they 
would be those particular attributes which are essential in the 
competent teaching of school administration. The development 
of a Framework of Theory, the refinement and completion of the 
Job of the Professor of Educational Administration, the deter- 
mination of the Know-How of the Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration are very important steps which have yet to be taken 
by participants in the SSCPEA. These goals along with other 
important developments relative to the completion and refine- 
ment of the Competency Pattern in Educational Administration 
and the more detailed description of a graduate program in edu- 
cational administration will constitute some of the professional 
objections of the participants during the period of the next four 
years. 

Much thought has been given, moreover, to how such a pro- 
gram as this would fit into the total institution and how such a 
program could be administered satisfactorily. 


The following 
section deals directly with this concern. 
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SECTION FIVE 


ADMINISTERING THE GRADUATE PROGRAM 
IN 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


CHAPTER IX 


INSTITUTIONAL POLICIES NEEDED FOR PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION 


School administrators are trained in many types of institu- 

tions. Some of these institutions are large and some are small; 
some are organized as universities and some as colleges; and some 
give training programs leading to the doctorate and others pro- 
vide training programs terminating with the masters degree. 
Therefore, there is no structural pattern for the organization of 
the program for training school administrators which is suitable 
for all training institutions. In general, the smaller institutions 
usually organize all teacher education programs into a college or 
department of education with no formal subdivisions for admin- 
istrative and budgeting purposes. On the other hand, the larger 
institutions frequently subdivide the college of education into 
departments or divisions. One of these departments may be a 
department for training school administrators. 
e these differences in the institutions training school 
administrators, it is believed that there are certain general the- 
ories or principles of organization and administration which are 
applicable to most institutions. As has already been pointed out, 
the program for the training of school administrators is but one 
part of the total teacher education program of a college of edu- 
cation and in some institutions the program of the college of 
education is but one part of the program of a university. Since 
the training program for school administrators is only a part of 
a larger whole, it is not possible to have sound policies for the 
organization and administration of that program unless sound 
policies are also used in the organization and administration of 
the college of education and the total institution of which it is 
a part. The limits of freedom available to those charged with 
the responsibility of training school administrators are largely 
determined by the total structure of which they are a part. 
Therefore, the policies and principles recommended in this re- 
port are intended to be applicable not only to particular persons 
or subdivisions of a college of education charged with the respon- 
sibility of training school administrators but also to the college 
of education and the institution of which it may be a part. 


Despit 
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The activities of any educational institution can be given a 
twofold classification as follows: first, those activities related to 
the formulation of goals, programs, and policies; second, those 
activities related to goal attainment through the implementation 
of programs and policies. This type of classification is particu- 
larly helpful in considering modern developments in administra- 
tive theory. The traditional line and staff concept of administra- 
tive theory did not find it necessary to make this distinction 
because under that concept the decisions with respect to both 
formulation and execution of programs and policies were made 
by the status leaders established in the echelon of authority 
with veto power on all matters being vested in the status leader 
at the top of the power echelon. Following are some of the 
assumptions upon which this concept of administrative theory 
is based: 

. That leadership is the prerogative of status, 

. That good human relations are necessary in order 
that the followers accept decisions of status leaders, 

. That all responsibility is held by administrators 
holding positions in the power echelon, 

. That final responsibility for all matters is placed in 
the administrator at the top of the power echelon, 


. That authority and power can be delegated but that 
responsibility cannot be delegated, 


. That if a person is responsible for a program or 


activity he should have the power and authority to 
make all decisions, 


. That the individual finds security in a protected 


climate in which status leaders protect the interests 
of all persons in the organization, 


. That evaluation is the prerogative of status leaders, 


. That unity of purpose is secured through loyalty to 
status leaders, and 


. That maximum production is attained in a climate 
of competition and pressure. 

If one accepts these assumptions, it is quite logical to conclude 
that the administrator at the top of the echelon should either 
make all decisions or have veto power over decisions made by 
all other persons in the organization. 

A more recent concept of administrative 
part on the following assumptions: 

- That leadership is not confined to those holding sta- 
tus positions in the power echelon, 


. That responsibility as well as power and authority 
can be shared, 


- - - That everyone affected by a program or policy should 
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theory is based in 


share in decision-making with 
gram AT. g respect to that pro- 
. That the line and staff organization i: i 
ET S ex 7 d 
TE purpose of dividing labor and a 
cies and programs d 
poaae programs developed by the total group 
. That the individual finds security i 
t c y in a dynamic cli- 
mate i h ibili ion 
A which he shares responsibility for decision- 
. That evaluation is a group res ibili 
ponsibility, 

. That good human relations are essential to grou 
production and the meeting of the needs of inde 
vidual members of the group, 
That unity of purpose is secured through consensus 


and group loyalty, and 
. That maximum production is attained in a threat 


free climate. 
It should not be concluded that the traditional theory and the 


ool administration are based upon entirely 
Asa matter of fact both theories are based 
ons. The following are some of 


emerging theory of sch 
different assumptions. 
upon some common assumpti 


them: 
That organizational structure is necessary when a 
group has a common task, 
. That methods must be provided for decision-makin 
. That labor must be divided, 8 
` ` That the institution must attain its goals, 
_ . That evaluation is essential to progress, 
_ That coordination of effort is necessary to assure 
production, 4 
. That the organizational structure should be adapt- 
able to changing conditions, p 
. That there should be unity of purpose, 
. That each individual in the organization should 
have some security, 
. That good human relations are essential to success 
` That no individual in the organization should be 
required to face two decision-making persons or 
th equal authority, 
on should be made for reasonable con- 
but that provision should also be 


groups wi 
. That provision 
tinuity of policy 


made for policy change, 
. That unnecessary organizational machinery be 


avoided, 

. That the organizational machinery should be based 
upon functions performed, i.e., similar tasks or func- 
tions should be grouped together into larger wholes 

“(That every individual in the organization should 
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know to whom and for what he is accountable or 

responsible, and : : ap 
. That the organizational machinery and adminis- 

trative policies should capitalize upon the technical 


proficiency and specialization of each member of 
the group. 


It might seem that the traditional theory and the emerging 
theory of organization and administration are based upon so 
many common assumptions that in practice there would be but 
little difference in the applications of these two theories. 
Actually, however, the differences between these two theories 
are of vital importance when they are applied to a situation. 
For instance, the traditional theory is perfectly satisfied by a 
line and staff organization which determines and also executes 
policy and program. The line and staff organization alone will 
not meet the requirements of emerging theory. Something else 
is needed because the line and staff organization does not provide 
for equality in decision making on goals, programs and policies. 
The emerging theory of administration and organization actually 
calls for two types of organization within the same institution— 
one for the determination of goals, policies and programs and 
the other for the implementation of policies and programs. 

More and more over the nation, one may observe total facul- 
ties, faculty committees, student committees, lay committees, or 
committees composed of representatives of two or more of these 
groups participating in decision-making with respect to goals, 
policies and programs. Organizational Structures are being 
evolved which make these activities a part of the on going proc- 
ess of administration. 

The line and staff organization under 
used solely for the purpose of impleme 
grams developed by the total group cone 
cept, status leaders in the line and sta 


servants of the group rather than the 
The term 


the emerging theory is 
nting policies and pro- 
erned. Under this con- 
ff organization are the 
rulers. 

“threat free situation” as previously used in this 
document does not mean a problem free Situation. The solution 
of problems promotes the growth of the individual and also gives 
him a feeling of satisfaction. Obviously, many external pressures 
are exerted on an individual in order to force him to accept a 
value or achieve a goal. A pressure is a threat if it is resented 
by the individual concerned and is destructive of his personality. 
A threat is particularly destructive to the individual if the 
pressure is exerted to force him to accept a value or attain a 
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goal which he does not believe is valid. If the individual 

ticipates in the determination of acceptable values and rae 
and they become his own values and goals, he will be ie 
pressure to attain goals that are consistent with his values but 
the pressure will be internal rather than external. This internal 
pressure will then become a felt need of the individual. As 
he meets his needs, he will solve problems which promote his 


growth and give him satisfaction. 

The emerging theory of administration provides a climate 
which avoids the use of external pressures that are destructive 
of human personality. The traditional theory of administration 


does not hesitate to use external pressures in order to attain 


production. 

What are the implications of the emerging theory of adminis- 
tration for the organization and administration of a program for 
the training of school administrators? The following are some 


implications which seem significant: 

1. The total teacher education activities of an insti- 
tution should be grouped together into a single unit 
such as a college, school, or department. The type 

vill depend largely upon the 


and size of the unit v 
size of the institution and the breadth of the pro- 


gram. 


2. The unit of the institution charged with the respon- 


sibility for teacher education should have freedom 
to develop and implement policies and programs re- 
lating to teacher education but policies of general 
concern to the total institution should be developed 
by the total institutional group. 

3. The organizational machinery of the institution 
should provide opportunity for all those affected by 
general institutional policies to participate in their 


formulation. 

4. The organizational machinery of the teacher educa- 
tion unit of the institution should provide opportunity 
for all those affected by a goal, a policy or a program 
to participate in its formulation. 

5. The teacher education unit of the institution may 
find it desirable because of size and the complexity 
of functions to provide for subdivisions of that unit. 
One of these subdivisions in a large college of educa- 
tion might be educational administration. 

6. The line and staff organization of the institution, 

j t, and subdivisions of the 


the teacher education uni 
teacher education unit should be used for the pur- 
pose of implementing policies and programs cooper- 
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atively developed and not for decision-making with 

respect to goals, policies and programs. NE 

. The organizational structure and operational policies 

of the institution in which school administrators are 

trained should exemplify the best theory in organiza- 
tion and administration. : 

8. Leadership roles are not restricted to those holding 
status in the line organization. The leadership poten- 
tial of each member of the group is utilized. 

9. The subdivision or persons in the teacher education 
unit charged with the primary responsibility for 
training programs for school administrators should 
take the initiative in developing goals, policies and 
programs for the training of school administrators 
but these goals, policies and programs should be con- 
sistent with the purposes and philosophy of the total 
teacher education unit and subject to the approval 
of the total faculty of the teacher education unit. 

10. A large portion of the training experiences of school 
administrators will be provided by other sections of 
the teacher education unit and other departments and 
colleges of the institution. Therefore, it is essential 
that the subdivision or persons in the teacher educa- 
tion unit who are charged with primary responsi- 
bility for the training programs of school adminis- 
trators establish cooperative relationships with other 
sections of the teacher education unit and institution 
in order that the total resources of the institution may 
be utilized in the training program. 

11. The institution should not set up a graduate dean or 
a graduate council with status power to veto decisions 
on goals, policies and programs developed in the 
teacher education unit unless those goals, policies 
and programs are in conflict with the broad goals 
and purposes of the total institution. 

12. The State Department of Edu 
with teacher education institu 


“I 


tion in the develop: 
The term “emerging th 
tion” is used deliberately į 


tions. For example, the 
affected by a policy or p 
mulation. To what extent 


or program before he has the right to participate in its formula- 
tion? If a person is only slightly affected by a policy or pro- 
gram, should he have a voice in decision-making equal to a 
person who is vitally affected or should the slightly affected 
person be limited to an advisory role? Who shall decide whether 
a person is slightly affected or greatly affected by a program 
or policy? How shall that decision be made? 
Some other problems are as follow: 

1. To what extent can decision-making with respect to 
implementation of policies and programs be shared 
with all persons affected? 

. What provisions should be made for review of admin- 
istrative decisions with respect to the implementation 
of policies and programs? 
3. Can either the traditional theory or the emerging 

theory of administration be successfully applied in a 

situation in which members of the group hold con- 

flicting concepts of administrative theory? 

4. How can the readiness of the group for organizational 
change be ascertained or developed? 

Additional research is needed on these and other problems 


dealing with theories of organization and administration. 


N 


CHAPTER X 


POLICIES NEEDED TO FACILITATE THE WORK 
AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
STAFF 


One of the major elements in the administration and oper- 
ation of an effective graduate program for training school ad- 
ministrators is an adequate and scholarly faculty. An institu- 
tion may have beautiful buildings and elaborate equipment; but 
unless it has a scholarly faculty, happy and contented in its 
work, the educational program will be weak. 


To secure objective data on the practices among leading 
educational institutions of the South in providing for faculty 
welfare, a questionnaire was prepared and sent to those insti- 
tutions in the southern region that offer graduate programs in 
educational administration. Thirty-three replies were received. 


The results of the questionnaire study are included in the ma- 
terial that follows: 


General Welfare of Faculty 


One of the first considerations for the general welfare of 
the faculty is a salary schedule 


ments is essential. 


Of the thirty-three institutions reporting, twenty-three state 
that they have a definite salary schedule. A summary of data 
on salary is presented below. The low, high, and median 


salaries are shown for minimum salary and maximum salary 
at each rank. 


TABLE 8 


MINIMUM AND Maximum SALARY RANGES oF 
INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 


Rank nimun 


Minimum Salary Maximum Salary j 
T ee High Median Low High Median 
Instructor 2.400 S00 300 a0 asap ee 
Assistant Prof. 3,000 4,400 3600 3'900 T 5022 
Associate Prof. 3,600 5,500 4,287 4,700 8.000 D 
Professor 4,200 7,500 5125 5 ; "950 


3 ———— fee 0} 5,400 16,000 7250 


It seems to be sound administrative practice for an educa- 
tional institution to have a definite salary schedule. Provision 
for annual or biennial increments would add materially to the 
contentment and stability of a faculty. However, only seven out 
of the thirty-three institutions responding have such a policy. 

In order to provide further economic security for a faculty 
plans for retirement, group life insurance, and hospitalization 
should be worked out cooperatively between the faculty and the 
institution, with each contributing an equitable proportion of 


the cost. 

The summary below presents the data with reference to the 
items in the preceding paragraph secured from the institutions 
answering the questionnaire: 

1. Does the institution provide group insurance for staff? 


Yes 22 No 11. 
2. Does the institution bear part of the cost? 
Yes 15 No 13. 
3. Is participation in group insurance compulsory? 


Yes 9 No 19. 
4. Is amount of insurance predicted on amount of salary? 


` Yes 18 No 10. 
5. Does the institution have a group hospitalization plan 


` for staff? 
Yes 28 No. 5. 
6. Does hospitalization plan include the family of the 


staff member? 
Yes 6 No. 25. 
cies and tenure are important elements in the 
f the faculty. A threat-free environment in 
which to work contributes much to the efficiency of a faculty. 
Definite promotion policies should be established with standards 
for each rank. The faculty member should have the assurance 
that good work will be rewarded. After a faculty member has 
served a probationary period, tenure should be granted so that 
the tension of insecurity may be removed. Sixteen of the insti- 
tutions reporting on this item have a definite promotion policy 
and fourteen do not have. There was a wide variation in prac- 
tices. 
All but four of the institutions reported a definite policy on 
tenure. However, there was a great variation in practices. In 
general, instructors and assistant professors do not have tenure, 
sociate professors and professors do. Sick leave with 


while as ; 
pay was reported by twenty-seven of the institutions answering 


Promotion poli 
general welfare 0 
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this question, with greatly varying practices among them. Five 
have no provisions for sick leave. 


Opportunities for Professional Growth 


Professional growth on the part of the individual faculty mem- 
ber is essential if the institution is to maintain a competent fac- 
ulty. He must keep up with modern trends in his field. Reading 
professional literature is one way in which this can be done. 
However, this is not sufficient. He must have opportunities to 
attend professional meetings, both local and national, so that 
he can come into personal contact with prominent edu 
leaders in his field. The institution should encourage attendance 
at such meeting by providing liberal travel allowance. Thirty 
of the thirty-three institutions reporting state that travel expense 
is provided for faculty members to attend professional meetings. 
There is a wide variation in the number of meetings a faculty 
of expense allowed. 
and improvement is im- 
Only eight of the insti- 
l making such provision 
ter or half pay for two 


cational 


Probably research offers as mu 
any other means. The institution 


Opportunities to Participate in Administration 
It is generally agreed that every i 


» and recommend candidates to 


of the thirty-three institutions report that they have a faculty 
council or other organization whereby the faculty has an oppor- 
tunity to participate in policy formulation. Twenty-one of the 
institutions report that they have faculty committees that make 
recommendations to the administration, and twenty-nine of the 
institutions report that faculty members have a voice in the 
selection of new members. 


Teaching Load and Other Duties 

Care should be taken to provide the optimum work load for 
each faculty member. An overloaded faculty member cannot do 
efficient work. The number of class periods per week and the 
number of students involved are important considerations. 
Among the institutions reporting, the number of class periods 
per week ranged from eight to fifteen, with a median of twelve. 
Twenty of the institutions take into consideration the number 
of students in the classes in computing the teaching load. Twelve 
of the institutions do not consider the number of students, merely 
counting class hours per week. 

Faculty members can and should do considerable field service. 
It is a service badly needed and at the same time it keeps the 
faculty member aware of the problems in the field. This work 
should be counted as a part of the work load. Twenty of the 
thirty institutions answering this question consider field service 
faculty member's work load. 

Scholarly research is an obligation of an educational insti- 
tution to society. Faculty members should be encouraged to 
do research by having time allowed in the work load for this 
purpose. Twenty-one of the thirty-three institutions reporting 
make allowance for research in the work load of the faculty mem- 
ber. 

Committee work is often laborious and time consuming. 
Therefore, this also should be taken into consideration in assign- 
ing the work load of a faculty member. However, only eight 
of the thirty-three institutions reporting make such allowance. 


Evaluation of Professors of School Administration 


The process of developing criteria for evaluating professors 
of school administration is very important. Evaluations are 
especially important when candidates are being considered for 
filling vacancies and when professors are under consideration for 


motion, recommen 


part of a 


pro dation for tenure, or salary increases. 
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The selection of personnel for filling vacant professorships of 
school administration is of vital importance to the effectiveness 
of the institution in carrying out its program of training school 
administrators and providing consultative field service to school 
systems. The first step in filling a vacancy should be the develop- 
ment of specifications for the position in relation to the duties 
and responsibilities of the position and the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the institution rendering the service. If there are 
two or more persons in a department of school administration, 
the skills and qualifications of the members should be mutually 
supplemental to provide a balanced staff for serving the purposes 
of the department. Each professor should be considered a mem- 
ber of the team on which each contributes his own special compe- 
tencies. All members of the staff should participate in develop- 
ing the evaluative procedures used in the selection of new staff 
members and in appraising the effectiveness of all staff mem- 
bers. Formal and informal discussions with administrators in 
state and local schcol systems should improve procedures. 

It is recommended that the staff participate in weighing the 
qualifications of candidates for appointment in light of the speci- 
fications for the vacancy. After faculty concurrence, the recom- 
mendations for appointment should be made by the department 
head or dean and then it should proceed through the usual chan- 
nels established by the institution for routing appointments to 
the contracting agency. 

Procedures for the evaluation of 
the purpose of promotion in rank ors 
tion of the procedures established f 
The criteria should be formulated 
school administration or those in t 
professor is assigned. It is necessary, 


professors of education for 
alary should be a continua- 


never become stereotyped 
The development and 
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implementation of policies should encourage unity and cooper- 
ation toward achieving purposes rather than toward competition 


for personal attainment. 
The following set of criteria to be utilized in the promotion 


of faculty personnel and in the appointment of new personnel 
were cooperatively developed by the faculty of one institution: 


Rank of Assistant Professor 

1. Hold a master’s degree and have been admi 
candidacy for the doctor’s degree plus ee at 
course work required for the degree. 

2. Have a minimum of 3 years of successful experience 
with groups of school age children and youth. 

3. pate Sees a graduate study at another institu- 

rt i ituti i 
be Doing eaching at another institution of higher 

4. Have a good scholastic record i r 
ea oare WOR d in both undergraduate 

5. Show evidence of ability to produce creative work 
professional writing, or research; or demonstrate 
ability as an outstanding leader. 

6. Have high personal qualifications and ability to work 
with others. 

7. Have membership in professional and honorary so- 
cieties. 

8. Have participated in student, professional, and civic 
affairs. 

Rank of Associate Professor 

1. Hold a doctor’s degree. 

2. Have 8 years of teaching experience including a min- 
imum of 3 years of successful experience with groups 
of school age children and youth. 

3. Have engaged in graduate study at another institu- 
tion or in teaching at another institution of higher 
learning for at least one semester. 

4. Have a good scholastic record in both undergraduate 
and graduate work. 

5. Have produced some creative work, professional writ- 
ing, or research; or established the reputation of out- 


standing leader in his field. 
6. Have demonstrated effective teaching. 
7. Have high personal qualifications and have demon- 
to work well with others. 


strated ability ) : 
in professional and honorary 


8. Have membership 
societies. 
9. Have participated i 
affairs. 
mise of establishing a statewide reputation 


10. Show pro: 
as a ene in his field. 
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n student, professional, and civic 


Rank of Professor 

1. Hold a doctor’s degree. 

2. Have 11 years of teaching experience including a 
minimum of 3 years of successful experience with 
groups of school age children and youth. 

3. Have engaged in graduate study at another institu- 
tion or in teaching at another institution of higher 
learning for at least two semesters. 

4. Have a good scholastic record in both undergraduate 
and graduate work. 

Have established a reputation of being outstanding 
in his field of specialization, 
6. Have produced creative wor 

or research of high quality. 
. Have participated in state, regional, or national affairs 


and established himself as an outstanding leader in 
his field. 


8. Have established a reputation as an effective teacher. 


9. Have high personal qualifications and have demon- 
strated ability to work well with others. 


10. Have active membership in professional and honorary 
societies, 


11. Have established himself as 
fessional, and civic affairs, 
These criteria are not recommended as 
emulated by other institutions. 
illustration of faculty cooperation 
There is a danger that criteria wil 
to the types of items for whic 
secured. If criteria are limited 


on 


k, professional writing, 


ES] 


a leader in student, pro- 
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CHAPTER XI 


POLICIES CONCERNING INTRA-INSTITUTIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS, DEGREE OFFERINGS, AND 
SERVICES 


Attention has already been directed to the fact that the 
program for the training of educational administrators is but 
one part of the total training program for school personnel. 
Institutions training school administrators vary greatly in size, 
number of purposes served, and complexity of organization. 
These factors must all be taken into consideration in develop- 
ing a graduate training program for schoo] administrators. If 
training programs for school administrators achieve their max- 
imum potential, there must be freedom for experimentation with 
new types of learning experiences. Therefore, the controls exer- 
cised over the graduate program by graduate deans, graduate 
councils, the state department of education, accrediting agencies, 
and degree requirements are important to those developing pro- 
grams for the training of school administrators. 

Actually, modern training programs for school administra- 
tors involve much more than formal courses offered in resident 
campus instruction. Professors of educational administration 
no longer spend all their time in teaching campus courses. Ex- 
perience has shown that professors of educational administra- 
tion are much more effective if they keep close contact with the 
problems in the field. Some of the most effective services 
rendered by university staffs have been in the form of con- 
sultative and field services to the school administrators on the 
job. Conferences and workshops for administrators on the job 
are now common practice. The practice of taking resident grad- 
uate students to the field and bringing them in direct contact 
with real educational problems is growing. Many institutions 
are providing graduate students with internship experiences. 
Graduate students are being taken from the campus to the field 
to participate in surveys and other types of consultative assistance 
provided to boards of education. There are research projects 
in which graduate students and faculty members work together 
for the purpose of exploring a large problem area. Adequate 
exploration of these large problem areas frequently requires 
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the services and contributions of faculty members from other 
disciplines. 

All of these emerging practices indicate that institutional 
arrangements for graduate training programs in school adminis- 
tration should be sufficiently flexible to make it possible to in- 
clude all types of desirable learning experiences in the train- 


ing program. In the following paragraphs certain of these 
special problems are presented. 


Graduate Deans and Graduate Councils 


In the larger universities it is common practice to place the 
administration of the graduate program under a graduate dean 
and a graduate council. The graduate dean and the graduate 
council are sometimes given authority to administer the grad- 
uate programs of all the constituent colleges of the university. 
Under this type of organization the deans of the respective 
colleges administer the undergraduate programs and the grad- 
uate dean and graduate council administer the graduate program. 


This organizational arrangement is apparently based upon the 
following assumptions: 


entirely different, and 
. That responsibility for providin 


assumptions violate several of the 
emerging theories of educational 
; n Graduate deans and graduate 
councils were originally established when the number a grad- 
tsity was small. The original 
graduate council in most insti- 
lopment of gradu: 
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graduate programs is much greater. Despite this fact in many 
institutions the assumption is made by graduate deans and grad- 
uate councils that uniform rigorous standards which were applica- 
ble in former days are equally applicable today. The assumption 
is also made by some graduate deans and graduate councils that 
standards for the graduate program can be stated in terms of 
mechanical rules which are equally applicable to all colleges. 
Furthermore, graduate deans and graduate councils are reluctant 
to give up their power despite the fact that conditions have 


changed. 
It would seem that the following assumptions constitute a 


sounder basis upon which to organize graduate programs in 


larger institutions. 

. That the deans and faculties of the respective col- 
leges be given the authority and responsibility for 
planning and administering graduate programs as 
well as undergraduate programs, 

_ That the graduate program is an extension upward 
of the undergraduate program and should be closely 
coordinated with that program, 

_ That coordination of effort is more likely to be 
achieved if the graduate program of a college is 
under the same administration as its undergraduate 
program, and hs 

. That the power and responsibility of the graduate 
dean and the graduate council be limited to the 
following: , 3 
(a) Establish only such uniform requirements for 

the graduate program as are reasonably appli- 
cable to all colleges of the university without 
in any way hindering any college from attain- 
ing its legitimate purposes, ; 

(b) Serve as a coordinating agency 1n preventing 
different colleges from establishing duplicating 
graduate programs, r 

(c) Serve as a stimulating and consultative agency 
for the purpose of developing high quality grad- 
uate programs in areas of need throughout the 
university, and 

(d) Serve as an agency for the promotion of inter- 
disciplinary cooperation among the colleges in- 
cluding both research and instruction. 


Degree Offerings 

The traditional M.A. a 
quirements have long ago 
training of school administrators. 
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nd Ph.D. degrees with language re- 
been found to be unsuitable for the 
As a matter of fact, these 


traditional degrees have largely been abandoned or alternative 
degrees provided in most colleges of education. Nevertheless, 
some training programs for school administrators are still re- 
stricted by traditional degree requirements. 

The traditional Master of Arts degree usually requires a 
student to have a major, a minor, to be competent in one lan- 
guage, to write an acceptable thesis and to have one year in 
graduate residence. The traditional Ph.D. degree usually re- 
quires the student to have a major, one or two minors, a read- 
ing knowledge of French and German, to write a doctoral dis- 
sertation, and to have three 
the baccalaureate degree. 
differs little from the Mast 


grams for educational admini 


these traditional degree requirements, Therefore, most institu- 


tions have established alternative degrees for graduate students 
in education. 


r courses, but 
The Master 


ree requiri 
of graduate residence eee the ceca nee years 


in lieu of languages. are usually required 


3. Some institutions are also offeri 
cialist in Education or go r E ee aks 


research project may be inclu 


Accrediting Agencies 

Accrediting agencies in the past have not had a restricting in- 
fluence on the development of graduate programs because their 
activities have largely been restricted to undergraduate pro- 
grams. However, the Southern Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges is beginning to develop an interest in this field. 
Recently the Southern Association established certain regulations 
with respect to transfer of credit and residence among insti- 
tutions of higher learning and also with respect to workshops and 
extension credit. For instance, the recent regulation of the 
Southern Association permitting the transference of graduate 
credit but not residence from one institution to another restricts 
institutions from developing a regional graduate program. It is 
quite conceivable that some graduate students could be better 
served if they could take part of their work in some institution 
other than the institution which grants the degree because of 
the lack of resources in the home institution. Therefore, the 
regional accrediting association should not set up requirements 
which would prevent a student from receiving the benefits of 
the graduate training facilities of the whole nation. 

Furthermore, certain types of graduate training experiences 
for school administrators can best be provided in the field courses 
such as workshops and extension courses. Institutions would 
be hindered in developing graduate programs of maximum 
utility if the regional accrediting association establishes regula- 
tions which will prevent students from availing themselves of 
courses which are suitable to their needs. At least one state 
in the southern region has established a central extension service 
which pools the faculties of all state institutions available for 
extension teaching. In that state the faculty of the extension 
service is considered a joint faculty and no distinction is made 
as to which institution the faculty member comes from in giv- 
ing the student credit for the course. Regulations of regional 
accrediting association should not be so rigorous as to prevent a 


desirable arrangement of this type. 


Inter-disciplinary Relations l 

As has been pointed out earlier in this report, the college of 
education in a university should have the freedom to define 
its purposes and goals and to plan and administer programs that 
will achieve those goals and purposes. Moreover, the services of 
other disciplines are essential to the college of education in 
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achieving its goals and purposes. For instance, numerous studies 
have shown that the areas of economics, sociology, political 
science, anthropology, and social psychology have much to con- 
tribute to the study of educational administration. Much of the 
content of school administration courses has been drawn from 
these fields. However, the graduate student in educational admin- 
istration should have more than an incidental contact with these 
areas. Obviously courses taken in these areas in either the grad- 
uate or undergraduate levels could contribute to the growth and 
development of school administrators. Those persons planning 
programs for the training of school administrators find it im- 
possible to include formal courses in the graduate training pro- 
gram from all of these areas in student programs. Institutions, 
therefore, have been experimenting with different methods of 
making the contributions of other disciplines available to stu- 
dents of educational administration. Some of these methods are 
as follows: 

Including the staff members from other disciplines on 

the student’s dissertation committee, 

Inviting staff members from other disciplines to par- 

ticipate in education seminars, 

Including representatives from other disciplines on the 


staff of research projects sponsored by the college of 
education, 


Including materials from other disciplines in the reading 
list suggested to graduate students, and 


Developing integrated courses which cut across several 
related areas. 


Institutions which have ex 


perimented with bringing staff 
members from other discipline: 


ron s into the training program for 
school administrators have invariably reported that those staff 


members have been ready and willing to cooperate and that 
they have made significant contributions, 
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CHAPTER XII 


POLICIES NEEDED FOR SPECIAL 
SERVICES AND AIDS TO STUDENTS 


If a student is to develop to his maximum capacity, he should 
be in a climate where he recognizes that he is among people who 
have his interests at heart and who are working with him to 
see that he gets the most value from the experiences that he is 
having. This point of view has been well stated previously, and 
it is in keeping with this philosophy that special services and 
aids to personnel should be described. 


Orientation 

Those experiences and opportunities which would be found 
in any good guidance or counseling program are a part of orienta- 
tion. Orientation is the service that is offered a person whereby 
he becomes acquainted with his environment, with what is ex- 
pected of him, and with the standard operational procedures of 
the organization of which he is a part. 

Orientation of a student to the university or college, to the 
ate school, to his surroundings, to his neighbors, to his 
low students, and to the entire facilities 
of the institution is highly desirable and essential if he is to 
adjust to the environment with the least amount of confusion 
and wasted effort. The public school superintendent finds an 
orientation program essential to good morale and high esprit de 
corps in the induction of new teachers into the system. Just 
as it is important there, it is important in the graduate school 
that the new student be givena period of orientation and inducted 
into the life of the institution of which he is becoming a part. 

Orientation must take care of all the varied aspects of the 
life of the graduate student—his home life, his faculty relation- 
ships, his peer relationships, as well as his relationships to the 
new community of which he is now a part. 

The program of orientation should introduce the graduate stu- 
dent in educational administration to the other departments of 
the university or colle r that he might make contacts 
there which would contribute to his well rounded development. 
Too often the school of education is isolated from the other schools 
of the university or college. During the orientation period, efforts 
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neighborhood, to his fel 
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should be made to bring together all the disciplines so that the 
student will become familiar with what takes place in the various 
colleges, thus broadening his educational experience. 

The administration of the graduate school should have a 
definite part in the orientation. During this period, the student 
should have the occasion and opportunity to meet the people 
who constitute the administrative group. This is significant 
for the student. It is the feeling of belonging and knowing that 
is important during a period of orientation, 

When the student has a family, it is also essential that the 
family be included in the orientation program. In the process 
of orientation, housing should be considered because, in many 
instances, the student’s family changes from the freedom of a 
house and yard to a very small, cramped apartment or from a 
neighborhood in which there are friends to one in which all 
are total strangers. Proper orientation here would make for 
happiness. 

Sometimes the wives and children are unhappy, the student’s 
work is hampered. The services of the university or college 
might be used to offer courses and activities for the wives and 
children which would assist in an orientation to the new life, 
It is particularly important for the wives that some arrangement 
be made whereby they can be brought together to know each 


other, to discuss their common problems, and to have a chance 
for social contacts. 


Scholarships and Assistantships 


A scholarship is aid that is 


given, not necessarily because of 
need but as an award. 


It does not require work for which pay 
is received. It is a pure and simple grant. An assistantship is 
awarded because of work done, such as teaching, research assist- 
ance, grading papers, or other tasks assigned. 

It is generally conceded that th 


not have the necessary financial resources, he will never be able 
to develop his ability or use it. It appears that in the awarding 
of scholarships the granting committee should consider both 
need and ability. 

Assistantships are connected with services rendered for re- 
muneration received. These services vary from ingtitution to 
institution. It might be that what has been said for the scholar- 
ship regarding need and ability, or the importance of one over 
the other, would apply to assistantships to the same degree and 
extent. 

An assistantship should not be merely a means of lightening 
the load of the professor but an opportunity to provide work 
experiences for a student so that he can broaden his knowledge 
and gain experience under the guidance of his professor. The 
assistantship may be a means to aid the busy professor, but the 
work given to the holder of an assistantship must be an expe- 
rience which will contribute to the attainment of his educational 
goal. Whatever the work experiences of the assistantship, they 
should be developed in such a manner that they do not present 
a threat to the student in his relationship with the professor or 
with other colleagues at the university. They should lead to 
mutual respect and should offer the graduate student new in- 
sights into the area of school administration. 

Federal grants to ex-service men and women under the pro- 
vision of the “G. I. Bill” have provided non-selective scholarships 
to numerous graduate students. This program has greatly stim- 
ulated graduate work. However, recent federal legislation in- 
dicates that this program may soon be discontinued. It might 
be good public policy for the federal government to establish a 
permanent policy of providing scholarships for able students. 


Outside Work and Student Loans 
k which a student performs to finance his educa- 
eld other than the one of his interests. 
test significance for the time spent at 
should be either in his area of inter- 
field. Students do outside work in 
he cafeteria, the library, or offices of the college, 
on ee preii as a tutor. This means of providing 
additional finances can sometimes provide worthwhile yea = 
perience especially for the younger graduate ee sia 
be pointed out that there are dangers 1n outside work. Funds 
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for student loans are of great assistance to students in financial 
difficulties, and at times it may be a better policy for a student to 
borrow money in order to meet his expenses rather than to 
do excessive outside work. 


Structure for Program Planning and Counseling 


The institution should provide a definite structure by which 
a student may be assigned an appropriate counselor who will 
work with him in planning his program. When a graduate stu- 
dent first enters an institution there should be an office at which 
he can get information concerning the persons or person to 
whom he should go to get assistance in planning his program. 
In a small institution there may be one central office which dis- 
charges this purpose for all graduate students. In a large insti- 
tution there is usually a graduate office which will refer the stu- 
dent to the appropriate college. 

When the student goes to the appropriate college he should 
not be expected to wander around and find some professor who 
will assist him in planning his program. The college of educa- 
tion should provide a central graduate office for all students in 
education. In smaller universities that office might be admin- 
istered by the dean but in larger institutions that function is 
usually delegated to an assistant to the dean. 
charge of the graduate office for the college of education should 
interview the student and arrange to have an appropriate coun- 
selor appointed for that student. The counselor should then 
work with the student in planning his program as suggested in 
Chapter VII under the section on Guidance. Sometimes the 
counselor originally assigned to a student may not be the most 
appropriate counselor because the student may change his ob- 
jectives. Therefore, provision should be made for an easy method 
by which a student may change counselors. 

The graduate office of the coll 
important functions to perform. 
tory for the student’s records. wi 


The person in 


in planning his program. That file should include at least the 
student’s college transcripts, copies of his planned program, the 
names of the members of his committee, the name of his coun- 
selor, records of standardized tests which may be administered 
to graduate students, letters of recommendation of the student, 
records of outstanding achievements of the student, and a record 
of the personal history and experience of the student. 

The counselor should have ready access to this information 
in assisting a student in planning his program. The counselor 
will also need to keep a duplicate file of some of this information. 


Recreation 

Continuous study and no relaxation is not conducive to maxi- 
mum attainment. In the recreational life of a student, it is 
necessary that one learn some skills with which he can live. The 
need for an occasion to learn to enjoy those things which carry 
over into life rather than only those activities which are for the 
very young is sound recreation. 

Likewise, recreational activities should include activities in 
which all can participate—the entire family, old and young, male 
and female. Successful recreational activities provide opportuni- 
ties to meet together—not only the whole family, but also other 
people. 

Some institutions provide well organized recreational pro- 
grams for students. However, most of these programs are 
usually centered around the interest of the undergraduate stu- 
dent, Unless special attention is given to the matter, very fre- 
quently little or no provision is made for the recreational needs 


of graduate students. 
It is not desirable that a reer 


educational: administration be 


eational program for students of 
developed separately from the 
recreational programs provided other graduate students in the 
college of education. Furthermore, it is not desirable that the 
recreational program for graduate students in the college of 


education be developed entirely separately from the recreational 


program of other graduate students in the institution. It is 
desirable that the institution provide certain recreational facil- 
ities especially planned to meet the needs of all graduate students 
and their families. These facilities might include a large icant 
tion room for graduate students suitable for dancing and card 
playing, access to a swimming pool, tennis courts, soft ball dia- 
monds, hand ball courts, and admission to concerts, lectures, and 
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plays. (These facilities should be made available to wives of 
graduate students as well as to the students themselves.) 

The college of education should take the initiative in provid- 
ing for graduate student clubs which include in their activities 
provision for recreation. It should also provide opportunities 
where faculty and students can mingle together socially. Joint 
banquets, picnics, teas, festivals, and other activities of this type 


provide opportunities for the faculty and the student to get to 
know each other socially. 


Health and Clinical Services 


Many institutions are providing extensive health and clinical 
services for graduate students. Health services include physical 


examination, use of the infirmary, and treatment for minor ill- 
nesses. Clinical services may incl 


correction, physiotherapy, 

removing physical, mental 
In general the graduate 

being rather than as raw 


boys and girls May grow and qd a 
tialities. evelop to their 
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PART II 


THE COMPETENCY PATTERN IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Competency Concept is presented and discussed in Chapter IV as a 
theoretical design for improving job performance. Chapter V described 
how this concept was applied to the administration of education. In 
order for such an application to be made, an actual Competency Pattern 
in Educational Administration had to be developed. Thus, participants 
in the Southern States Cooperative Program in Educational Administra- 
tion not only originated the Competency Concept but also made an im- 
mediate application of it to the profession of educational administration. 

The Competency Pattern was developed by continually refining its 
major elements—Job, Theory, and Know-How. In this process, an effort 
was made to express theory operationally in the form of methods of task 
performance, However, it soon became obvious that important elements 
of theory could not be restated in reference to each task. Some of the 
major postulates that applied generally to all tasks are stated in the out- 
line of theory which follows immediately. As such, they seem to constitute 
a fitting introduction to the Competency Pattern. 


AN OUTLINE OF A 
THEORY OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


A Theory of Educational Administration is a collection of related con- 
cepts and postulates which define those administrative functions appro- 
priate for maintaining an effective educational system in our society. The 
postulates which make up this theory must be concepts that are readily 
observable facts or that can be supported by logic. They must also be 
practical; that is, they must be specific enough to give direction and must 
differentiate among administrative practices. It is understandable, there- 
fore, that the parts of such a theory must be internally consistent and 
must provide that body of information which offers a reasonably complete 
explanation of educational administration as a functional whole. The 
outline of theory which follows is grossly inadequate. It does, however, 
attempt to illustrate the substance of a Theory of Educational Administra- 
tion. It should be regarded only as an outline of what a theory would 
be if each of the topics were expanded so that evidence were brought to 
bear on the major points and so that the implications of the points for 
administrative functions in education were more completely spelled out. 


The Nature of Individual and Group Life yee ; 
rtain basic characteristics of individual and group life 
ahi erick regardless of political doctrines or credos of one kind jang 
another. These characteristics are distinctively human tr an from wh ich 
eying cultures emerge, cultures being overt adaptations of human traits 
te focal environments over the span of many years. They ate ee ae 
what variable but essential realities of individual and eee ite an as 
} t be foundational to a Theory of Educational Adminis ration. 
none these important human characteristics is the indiv idual’s con- 
fof self nd reality. At this point, significant “individual differences 
a oe ‘a T variations in biological inheritance and in perception, and 
R, int purposeful motivated behavior is found as the fulfillment 
a a m Cea is sought. The individual acts on the basis of his per- 
Caged 2 the basis of subsequent satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
eos ee the cree pe iman needs accounts for the large degree 
OF eon; $ behavior: The uniformity of behavior makes possible the 
A iot of human behavior and a division of labor to meet cer- 
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tain common needs more efficiently. This division of labor is an organized 
effort to survive and to attain the “good life,” an existence removed from 
the threat and fear of extinction. In order to insure this productive and 
satisfying organization, norms of behavior (social values) are set up. 
These become stringent agreements which not only hold societies and 
groups together but which designate still other human needs and desirable 
courses of action. Thus, we see that social organization is actually a 
means of specialization of function, and as some groups meet more funda- 
mental needs than others, group status is virtually an automatic outcome. 
Members of the group, of course, possess this status and thereby enjoy 
prestige and recognition as long as they perform the role which society 
has prescribed for them. In this way, groups shape individual behavior 
and directly influence beliefs. In fact, it is not uncommon to note that 
some groups severely limit their members to a rigidly controlled frame- 
work of beliefs beyond which the individual dare not venture until, 
finally, they accept unquestioningly what is prescribed for them. 
Inasmuch as the provision of certain services is essential to the well- 
being of society, explicit provision is made for them in the form of con- 
tinuing agencies or institutions of which the public school is a conspicuous 
example. Specified individuals in these agencies or institutions are 
charged directly with the responsibility of seeing that the needed services 
are provided. When appropriate authority has been vested in these in- 
dividuals by society, they become known as public officials and thereby 
assume a well defined role. g 
As a society increases in membership, it acquires dominant and mi- 
nority groups and correspondingly dominant and minority points of view. 
Basic needs are met more and more efficiently. Thus, social organization 
continues to develop on both an informal and formal basis until a com- 
plex maze of human relations exists. Showing through this maze of 
relationship, we see basic human drives, shared and conflicting value pat- 
terns (some expressed as law) and complex patterns of social organization 
Those persons who influence others in this setting (even though they may 
or may not possess authority as officials) are leaders, and they are aris 
marily concerned with planning and the formulation of Policies. i : 
_ The foregoing statements illustrate a few of the critical aspects of 
individual and group life which directly affect the administrative proce: 
These characteristics, of course, can be shaped quite different] a the 
nature of the ideals to which a culture subscribes. RPA 


A Democratic Concept of Society 


„Not all societies hold to the same pattern of va S, i ` 7 > 
differences are reflected in virtually every phase fie cane i alue 
education, social customs, and business. The several dorë ETA Rnd 
constitute the idea of democracy vitally affect the system of edu atio R 
such a society. They are subject to various interpretations but ‘th zn a 
fundamental postulates which are accepted as being de fact act PE 
principles of behavior in the democratic way of life. As such ‘th y peas 
primary referents in judging the affairs of business, education, 4 acne 
and government. These postulates will not be elaborated up À Re. 
will be mentioned as assumptions about the individual th pon here bu 
the individual’s responsibility in society. a] e society, and 

Assumptions about the Individual: 4 ati t 
democratic faith is belief in the worth na a ee maaa of the 
individual is unique and is believed to be sndividual. Bach 


; $ able t ributi 
to society, regardless of his present condition. ereire gee nfribution 


should be developed to the maximum of his capacities 


The essential equality of all individuals i i 

cratic society. This belief certainly does mm pte, ie ie a demo- 

in ability or that they should have equal rewards or i a e are equal 

ever, it does mean equality before the law, equality in digdite se How- 

personality, equality or opportunity to achieve according t 7 nee suman 

equality of opportunity for education suited to the individuals aoea ity, 
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abilities. It is assumed that with the recognition of such equality any 
person has opportunity to achieve whatever his ability merits. 

Assumptions about Social Organization: A primary assumption under- 
lying the democratic ideal is a belief in civil and religious liberty. Belief 
in these liberties does not imply doing what one pleases. It implies be- 
lief in freedom limited only by a consideration of the general welfare 
and extension of these liberties to all people. Of course, under these 
liberties are the great freedoms of speech, assembly, press, religion, oc- 
cupation, place of residence, movement, fair trial, ownership of property, 
education, and so on. 

Perhaps one of the most fundamental characteristics of democracy 
is the manner in which it advocates broad participation in decision- 
making, in particular insuring participation of an individual in those de- 
cisions which directly affect him. This, fundamentally, is a belief that 
men have a right to govern themselves, that the state exists for the 
welfare of the individual and that government derives its power from the 
consent of the governed. It means establishing social goals and direction 
through consent and not through violence or imposition. 

Assumptions about the Individual’s Responsibility in Society: The 
democratic ideal stresses the free play of intelligence, not tradition or 
authority, as the basis of decision-making. The experience of the people 
is recognized as a sound basis for arriving at intelligent decisions. Of 
course this means rational discussions, full information, and broad 
participation. ` 

Democracy has a basic morality that springs from some of the earlier 
assumptions. Such morality is inherent in concern for the welfare of all 
and in respecting the rights of all. 

In a democracy the people are the source of authority for the law. 
The law provides an orientation for the individual so that he is conscious 
of his rights and obligations. The law provides for an orderly process 
for social change. The individual has an obligation to obey the law even 
if he opposed its passage. 


The Nature of the Administrative Process 


The above assumptions have a direct bearing on the functions and 
processes of administration in a democratic society. Administration is the 
art of getting things done, of seeing that processes and methods which 
assure action are employed, and of obtaining concerted action from dif- 
ferent individuals. Whenever division of labor occurs there arises the 
need for someone to coordinate the activities of the different people work- 
ing together. When this is done, essential jobs are accomplished; wasted 
time, effort and materials are held to a minimum; and relationships be- 
tween and among the individuals is maintained on a satisfactory level. 
This is administration as an integral process with a genuine purpose and 
place in affairs of man. Some of the major characteristics of administra- 
tion are outlined below. f , 

Division of labor is essential to the growth and development of society. 
It also permits specialization and creates the need for administration. 
Planning, coordination, and many other administrative functions become 
essential to insure the continuation of services and commodities of many 
kinds. Administration must always concern itself with the execution of 
policy. However, policy cannot conceivably cover every possible needed 
activity, and thus there is justification for administrative discretion, inde- 

j nt. 

pe instr aton is job-centered and the nature of the work to be done 
makes a difference in the administrative function, One job might deal 
primarily with the production of objects; whereas, another would be con- 
cerned with the development of people. _ Thus, administrative functions 
are always discharged in reference to policies that have been established 
and jobs that have to be done and the effectiveness of administration is 
5 i lity of job performance. [h i 

rea eion de, the hannel through which the work of administration 
is accomplished. It is an ordering of the behavior of individuals which 
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mance of tasks and the accomplishment of purpose. 
FER ne eae Eve organization, task performance expectancy 
is defined, a system of communication and influence exists, both authority 
and responsibility are established. _ Organization, therefore, sets up a 
stable pattern of working relationships which enables the individual to 
coordinate his efforts with those of others and accomplish the purpose of 
the total endeavor. There are numerous types of organization, such as 
the line and staff, each of which has rather distinct characteristics which 
cannot be elaborated at this point. It is vitally important to note, how- 
ever, the roles of authority and esponsibility as an integral part of 
organization. Although the many distinctions exist which cannot be drawn 
at this time, authority is an essential ingredient of administration because 
it contains the right and power to act and to motivate others. Responsi- 
bility is possible only in terms of assigned authority. Thus, in any ad- 
ministrative position authority to get the job done must be commensurate 
with the responsibility assumed by the individual holding the position. 
Although there are many further ramifications of authority and re- 
sponsibility as they figure in administrative organization, still other factors 
such as unity of command and span of control are also involved. These 
factors have emerged as comparatively elementary principles of ad- 
ministration. The first merely indicates that a central authority is essen- 
tial in order to prevent gross operational conflicts and confusion, The 
latter principle simply recognizes the fact that there are limitations on the 


administrative capacity of any individual. When this capacity is exceeded 
there is a break in administrative organization. 
Within any structure there exists an informa 


t * l organization which en- 
ables individuals to function still more effectively. Informal organization, 


l i „of ing, self-respect, integrity, 
and security. Through prior organization and administrative practices, 
the nature of informal organization is determined. 


has recourse to authority, 
? best means for motivating 
-Ai t Sense is officialship and the source of 
authority is from without the group. Thus, skillful leadership is needed 
and finds its place in administration, When administration exerts leader- 
ship, the source of authority is with the group and can be withdrawn 
without undue elaboration. It becomes immediately apparent that leader- 
ship in administration is a necessary condition to the maximum accom- 

The administrator in the broadest sense 
affairs, both public and private. Although it 


group 
Education is then a 
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social necessity, for if the young are not taught the requisite skills and 
do not develop in themselves responsibility to act in acceptable ways the 
society cannot continue. The behaviors which are acceptable in a society 
are determined by the accumulation of group experience. Moreover, this 
experience amounts to a considerable body of knowledge. There are 
certain common elements for all to learn and some which are for only 
those individuals who will occupy specialized vocations or unique 
positions. 

Education is possible because learning results from attempts to satisfy 
individual needs. Through the educative process his attempts are guided 
and patterned into ways which are acceptable in society. Thus, all social 
behavior is learned and the individual’s motivation for learning is sup- 
plied by his drives and conditioned needs. In this process of patterning 
the behavior of the individual, the culture of the society is a powerful 
influence. The biological organism alone and environmental setting pro- 
vides the limits to which the individual may develop. 

Education, therefore, is a process of socialization. Education is directly 
concerned with the formulation of desirable behavior patterns. Anti- 
social traits must be surpressed and those social capacities stimulated 
which the society values. Each child must learn habits of social responsi- 
bility as defined by his society as well as learning how to produce products 
and services needed by himself and others. 

Much of the learning which an individual has is acquired through in- 
formal means. His social environment shapes the way things are thought 
about and the resultant behavior patterns. For example, the family and 
peer groupings transmit ideas, attitudes, customs, and social habits. In 
the same manner, in American society, the individual is constantly learn- 
ing through such means as the radio, the press, and television. Inci- 
dentally, it is important to point out that some of this informal learning 
can be detrimental as well as beneficial. 

Certain aspects of the culture which are of critical importance must 
be learned by the individual through formal means of education. Thus, 
the state through laws and the church through its services are careful to 
see that certain learnings are achieved by the individual. No one institu- 
tion has a monopoly on education; however, it is immediately apparent 
that unless some cooperation exists that learnings imparted by one insti- 
tution may contradict those imparted by another to a noticeable degree. 
The public school system is the primary agency responsible for formal 
education. It must select the essential elements needed to develop the 
requisite skills in the young and make arrangements for assisting children 
and youth to master these learnings In addition, the school actually must 
supplement and coordinate the educational work of all social institutions. 
It gives stress to vitally needed learnings, acknowledging that it cannot 
give every form of training necessary for highly specialized work. 

Education has a unique importance in a democracy. We have seen that 
every modern society must have a system of educating its youth. Present 
conditions have emphasized that education is not a universal and uniform 
process. Education does not necessarily enlighten and liberate the mind. 
It may be a means of keeping people in ignorance and bondage. The 
validity of these statements can be seen in the tremendous effort made 
for education in Hitler’s Germany and in present-day Russia. ; 

In a democratic society, education of a particular kind is essential for 
several reasons. It is essential for the development of social responsibility, 
for the development of a large base of informed participants in a repre- 
sentative government, for the enhancement of the individual which de- 
mocracy values, for insurance of economic well-being. These are just 
a few of the many reasons which point to the necessity of public education 
expressive of our ideals in a democratic society. % eh 

If education is to perform such a vital role, what should its objectives 
be? Although the objectives of American education cannot be elab- 
orated upon here, the Education Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association has defined them thoroughly under the follow- 
ing headings: the objectives of self-realization, (acquiring efficiency 
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i i i writing, arithmetic; developing character and skills 
i ibe cage i te Sema T ma gaining knowledge of health require- 
ments, health habits, public health needs, expressing esthetic interests), the 
objectives of human relationships, (gaining respect for humanity, appre- 
ciation of the home; developing friendships, courtesy, ability to cooperate), 
the objectives of economic efficiency (acquiring occupational information; 
making a choice of an occupation; developing occupational efficiency, 
occupational adjustment, occupational appreciation, consumer judgment, 
efficiency in buying, consumer protection), and the objectives of civic 
responsibility, (understanding social justice, social activity, social tol- 
erance, conservation, social applications of science, world citizenship, law 
observance, economic literacy, political citizenship). b : 

No discussion of education in America is complete without mention of 
the legal framework within which it operates. Perhaps just a few of the 
major characteristics of this framework will suffice to show its importance 
and indicate its nature. The full responsibility for education resides with 
the state. Jurisdiction is granted by the state to local school boards to 
determine the policy for the various local districts within the general 
bounds of state law. The state department of education is a legal agency 
which assists in the implementation of state educational policy and which 
attempts to provide services needed by local systems. Of course, local 
administration is responsible for the actual operation of the school system 
as the functions of educational administration presented later will in- 
dicate. 

This is the role of education in the American society, 
strong and continuing tradition in Americ: 
which means that the objectives listed above get their meaning from their 
pertinence to local needs. Education is a means of preserving vitally im- 
portant local values and assisting local people adjust to the demands of 
a complex society. As educational administration must implement the at- 


tainment of these objectives, its nature and functions must be designated 
carefully. 


There is a 
an education of local control 


The Nature and Functions of 
Educational Administration 


The nature and functions of educational administration must be deter- 
mined on the basis of definitive human characteristics, the core values and 
processes which constitute a democratic society, the essential purpose of 
the administrative process in organized society, and the major characteris- 
tics of education in the American democratie culture. The implications 
of these topics, each of which has been discussed previously, will be 
pointed out briefly. á 

Educational administration is directly concerned with people as teachers 
and as students. Therefore, it y the essential nature of 


chers and students act on 


nees. Cultural norms and 
ehavior also. More- 
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bed roles and inter- 
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conditions. 
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writes a basic equality among individuals; individuals participate in a 
range of activities, including policy-making; finally, important personal 
liberties are insured. Educational administration must have characteris- 
tics which are compatible or which promoie these ideals. It must respect 
individual rights, value participation, capitalize on the intelligence of all 
persons. 

The administrative process serves a purpose in society. It gives unity 
of effort to many kinds of endeavors which are essential to individual and 
group life. It is important to recognize that it is a means of facilitating 
job performance—the getting of something done. Administration also 
embodies the setting up and maintenance of an efficient organizational 
pattern which designates working relationships between and among in- 
dividuals and groups. The essence of the administrative process, however, 
is seen in the functions which it performs. Administration provides for 
planning, coordinating, evaluating, and several other vital services. It 
is by means of these functions that administration fills a need in public 
and private affairs, and it is logical to expect educational administration 
to have similar functions. 

Before considering educational administration directly, it is well to 
look carefully at the service which education has the responsibility for 
supplying society. Education in American society must perform the im- 
portant job of introducing the child to the values of his culture and 
develop in him the skills which will enable him to earn a livelihood and 
contribute to the welfare of the group. Although the child would become 
fairly well adapted to his society by association in it, he needs more 
formalized training in specialized skills and in finer aspects of cultural 
behavior. The objectives of formalized education are very familiar to 
most professional educators, and it is the responsibility of the public school 
to assist children attain them. This distinctive nature of education in 
a democracy requires that educational administration be somewhat 
different from the commonly held concept of administration in business 
and public life. Educational administration is concerned with getting 
different jobs accomplished and with exercising somewhat different func- 
tions. 

A school administrator performs his job by applying these functions 
to specific administrative tasks. Although these tasks are stated and 
discussed later, it is important to notice that these functions are always 
applied as a means to obtaining a better curriculum, a more adequate 
teaching staff, adequate school finances, functional buildings, and many 
other desirable developments. A Theory of Educational Administration 
must find expression through the following functions. 

Planning: Planning is a method of approaching problems. Essentially it 
is defining what is to be done and how to do it. It is examining problems 
or jobs to be done, gathering information on them, determining alternate 
courses of action, and making decisions about how the problems shall 
be resolved or about how the job shall be performed. Planning as a 
function of educational administration may be defined as the activity of 
devising and selecting courses of action directed toward the achievement 
of educational goals and objectives. 

Organizing: The function of organizing can be thought of in several ways. 
It may be thought of as structuring. As such, it primarily involves placing 
jobs, materials, and ideas in a structure. Another way of thinking of 
organizing is that of defining relationships among people. Duties, rights, 
and responsibilities are shaped into patterns of activities directed toward 
the achievement of purpose. Organizing can also be thought of solely in 
terms of purpose, as a means of unifying efforts to get things done. Thus, 
a definition of organizing as a function of educational administration is 
the activity of arranging and structuring relationships in such a way that 
a unified effort is made in achieving the goals and objectives of education. 
Initiating: Initiating is the activity of starting actions essential to the 
achievement of educational purposes. This function has two distinct 
aspects. The first is putting decisions into effect and the second is starting 
the exploration of new ideas and procedures. It is obvious that under- 
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i st be established before initiation can be really effective, a 

Se ein hich places importance on the functions of planning and 
munication. re, 

caprainatiia: There are several important needs for coordination as a 
function of administration, The complexity of the school program indi- 
cates a need for coordination. The necessity for concerted action in the 
school program reveals the importance of coordination. Coordination is 
needed to overcome the limitations of planning and organization as well 
as the inherent limitations of personnel. The function of coordinating 
may be defined as the activity of bringing people, materials, ideas, and 
techniques, and purposes inte productive relationships. . 
Supervising: As administration is held responsible for the effectiveness of 
the educational program, it must determine whether or not conditions 
exist which will make the attainment of educational objectives possible. 
This function is called supervising and is defined as the activity of deter- 
mining that essential conditions are provided which will insure the 
achievement of educational goals. There are two important aspects to 
the function: determining what conditions are needed and then providing 
them in fact. 
Evaluating: Administration is concerned with the efficiency with which 
the enterprise attempts to achieve its purpose. Although educational insti- 
tutions are generally not set up to make money they are concerned with 
preserving and improving those things which society values. In this 
sense, evaluation of the efficiency of education is even more crucial than 
determining financial profits or losses, for the success or failure of attain- 
ing educational goals must be measured in terms of social gains or losses. 
Evaluating, as a function of educational administration, is simply deter- 
mining how well educational purposes have been achieved. 
Communicating: Educational administration relies heavily on the function 
of communicating, the activity of disseminating meanings throughout the 
organization which are essential for the proper carrying on of other ad- 
ministrative functions. The process of transmitting meanings involves 
more than the mere exchange of verbal and written symbols, It can be 
a simple gesture or a complex series of spoken and written symbols. 
In any of its many forms, communication is the process through which the 
behavior of individuals in an organization is influenced. 

The competency pattern in educational administration that follows 
illustrates how these functions appear in the actual context of task 
performance. It is hoped that the material will show, not only these dis- 
tinct administrative functions in action, but also the compatibility of the 
functions with the elements of theory contained within this statement. 


THE SSCPEA COMPETENCY PATTERN IN 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


This Competency Pattern was developed in order d - 
cept to work—to give the idea substance—so that it i Te applied 
assessed, and refined or rejected. Therefore, the Competency Pattern as 
presented here is at most an example. It could have been made much 
more specific if it had been developed in reference to an administrative 
position in a specific locality. Even then, of course, it would change in 
relation to newer needs on the local level, new administrative the ry 
and the development of the man on the job. à is 

The Oea bo is organized into Critical T 
each area are stated specific critical tasks of education inistrati 
methods of ea perloraance (an operational expression of oy 

= b s ills ji 
or how (beliefs, knowledges and skills needed to perform the specific 


ask areas. Within 
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CRITICAL TASK AREA: INSTRUCTION AND CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


———— ane 


JOB Critical Task: Providing for the Formulation of Curriculum 
Objectives 
i, 

4 Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In providing for the formulation of curriculum 
objectives, administration should . . . 


Organize selected members of the professional staff to formulate 
plans concerned with the development of curriculum objec- 
tives. 


Arrange for the participation of lay and professional people 
in activities which will enable them to understand the culture 
in which the school is located as well as its broader national 
and world setting. 


Organize lay and professional groups to promote clear under- 
THEORY standing of child growth and development and the nature of 
the learning process. 


4 Organize the administrative and teaching staff, together with 
interested laymen and experts, for the identification and or- 
ganization of objectives in view of their implications for be- 

havior on the part of the pupils. 


Collect and make available to instructional staff and others 
materials and information which are needed, including college 
entrance requirements and state regulations. 


Make certain that time and organizational machinery and 
means are provided. 


Summarize and coordinate progress in the clarification of ob- 
jectives and disseminate information to all concerned, 


Provide an opportunity for lay and professional groups pe- 
riodically to re-examine the objectives. 
Uo 
Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform 
the Task: In providing for the formulation of curriculum ob- 
jectives, an administrator needs the following .. . 


Operational Beliefs: Professional staff, lay citizens and people 
have a right to help formulate educational objectives in terms 
of the recognized needs. Curriculum objective should be ade- 
quate for meeting the needs of an individual (pupils, adults, 
part time students) in a democratic society. 


KNOW- 


HOW Knowledge and Information: Facts about individual and com- 


munity needs, child growth and development, the community's 
socio-economic condition, state curriculum requirements, types 
of curricula and their strengths and weaknesses. 


Technical Skills: Skill in identifying important social and 
economic trends in the community, in shaping curricula offer- 
ings to meet child needs, in arranging group meetings to work 
on curricular offerings, in developing human relations which 
make people feel free to examine the curriculum problem 
and express their opinions in reference to it. 
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JOB 


4 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Providing for the Determination of Curriculum 
Content and Organization 


— 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In providing for the determination of curricu- 
lum content and organization, administration should . . . 


Organize the administrative and teaching staff, together with 
interested laymen and experts, for the formulation of learning 
experiences and patterns which will induce desirable kinds of 
behavior in line with objectives (experiences, activities, units 
of work, courses of study, etc.). 


Organize the administrative and teaching staff, together with 
interested laymen and experts, for the determination of best 
curriculum design and organization to accommodate experi- 


, activity programs, core curricula, 
small versus large blocks of time, i 


Organize administrative and teaching staff, together with in- 
terested laymen and experts, for the establishment of appro- 
priate procedures for evaluating progress toward objectives 


and for making changes in curriculum content and organiza- 
tion. 


licizing and helping to keep attention 
goals and on the implementation of agrı 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform 
the Task: In providing for the determination of curriculum 


content and organization, an administrator needs the follow- 
ing... 


Operational Beliefs: Lay 


, and experiences to s me 
whole experience or area of knowledge. All learning Super 
a school building. 


to students. A knowledge of a variet; 
ments which can have many diff 
knowledge of consultants who can work effecti i 

7 A K vely with a 
group and provide technical information co rni rri 
evor neerning curriculum 
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JOB 


THEORY 


V 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Relating the Desired Curriculum to Available 
Time, Physical Facilities, and Personnel 


ħħ 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In relating the desired curriculum to avail- 
able time, physical facilities, and personnel, administration 
should... 


Involve the staff in interpreting the curriculum by developing 
a tentative schedule which shows the various activities in 
relation to place, time, and staff. 


Make arrangements for parents and pupils to become fully 
acquainted with the curricular offerings of the system. 


Make available a place, time, and staff for students to express 
their preferences for school work in the form of a schedule. 


Obtain from advisors statements of pupil demands expressed 
in number and kinds of activities, courses, etc. 


Develop with the professional staff a revised schedule con- 
sistent with the curriculum objectives, individual pupil pro- 
grams, the efficient use of the staff and physical facilities, and 
the desirability of the resulting arrangements from the view- 
point of effective instruction. 


i Ue EEE EEE 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform 
the Task: In relating the desired curriculum to available time, 
physical facilities, and personnel, an administrator needs the 


following .. - 


Operational Beliefs: The schedule of activities should make 
provision for the total curriculum which is desired within the 
limits of available staff, time, and facilities. Pupils should 
have the opportunity of choosing activities and teachers within 
the range of the pupil's educational objectives, the offering 
of the school system, and state requirements. The schedule of 
activities has significance only as a means of implementing the 
desired curriculum of the school system. 


Knowledge and Information: A knowledge of both profes- 
sional and physical facilities of the school system, of pupils 
to be served by the school system and the general nature of 
educational service which they seek. A knowledge of the 
varied possibilities for arranging activities and staffing them. 


Technical Skills: Skill in estimating educational services 
needed by a variety of pupils, Skill in arranging sequences 
of activities with a minimum number of conflicts. Skill in 
setting up special activities to meet particular types of cur- 
ricula demands. Skill in working with teachers, pupils, and 
parents in securing an expression of their schedule interests 


and concerns. 


JOB 


4 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Providing Materials, Resources, and Equipment 
for the Instructional Program 


a 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In providing materials, resources and equip- 
ment for the instructional program, administration should æt 


Organize the staff for the cooperative selection of materials 
and for their procurement, storage, allocation, distribution, 
and perpetual inventory. 


Plan with the staff for the maximum use of materials and re- 
sources indigenous to the environment. 


Provide for periodic evaluation of materials and ways in which 
they are used. 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In providing materials, resources, and equipment for 


the instructional program, an administrator needs the fol- 
lowing ... 


Operational Beliefs: Materi 
selves any instructional program a good one, Appropriate 
material can contribute a vast amount to the learning ex- 
perience for children and render invaluable assistance to the 
teaching staff. The people who are going to use materials 
heir selection. Cooperative 


a „more effective use of them. 
The total community offers a wide range of resources pro- 


vided they are properly arranged for and related to the in- 
struction program. 


Knowledge and Information: A knowled 
of teaching aids (visual equipment, audio equipment, resource 
units, educational trips, ete.) A knowledge of the educational 
value inherent in common community material, A knowledge 


of the value of different types of materials and equipment in 
terms of pupil learning. 


ge of various types 


Technical Skills: Skill in judging the appropriat f 
various materials to the instructional program, PSR in aps 
ranging for and scheduling wide distribution of available ma- 
terials and equipment. 
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JOB 


} 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Providing for the Supervision of Instruction 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In providing for the supervision of instruc- 
tion, administration should . . . 


Select a well trained supervisory staff which is commensurate 
with the needs of the school system. 


Provide an opportunity for the teaching staff to understand the 
nature and value of instructional supervision. 


Establish opportunities for the supervisory staff and teaching 
staff cooperatively to determine definite working arrangements 
and relationships. 


Assist teachers and supervisors to plan, implement, and eval- 
uate measures for instructional improvement and provisions 
for professional growth of the staff. 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In providing for the supervision of instruction, an ad- 
ministrator needs the following . . . 


Operational Beliefs: Supervision is a service to the teachers 
and pupils of a school system and not a means of inspection. 
Supervision is directly concerned with the improvement of 
instruction, Supervision is based on the assumption that peo- 
ple working together can solve important problems relating 
to instruction. Supervision is based upon the further assump- 
tion that when pressing problems in instruction are solved, 
such solutions constitute a practical means of improving the 
quality of instruction. 


Knowledge and Information: A knowledge of the functions of 
supervision, of the characteristics of a capable supervisor, of 
the way of working and materials needed by a capable super- 
visor, of the relationships between members of a supervisory 
staff and the professional staff in order to assure productive 
supervision of instruction, of personal aspirations, professional 
desires, and personal feelings of teachers. 


Technical Skills: Skill in creating rapport and a satisfactory 
working relationship between groups of people having different 
functions but a common purpose such as good instruction. 
Skill in estimating the effectiveness of supervision in the im- 
provement of instruction. Skill in evaluating group relation- 
ships and group attitudes in terms of their productiveness and 


basic democratic ideals. 


be 
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JOB 


4 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Providing for In-Service Education of Instruc- 
tional Personnel 


N 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In providing for in-service education of 
teachers, administration should . . . 


Make provision for a meeting of professional staff to determine 
in-service educational needs. 


Assist in the formulation of a planning committee to design 
needed projects (extension courses, workshops, intervisitation, 
etc.). 


Implement the projects called for by providing time, space, 
materials, and resource personnel. 
Arrange for the interpreting of the in-ser 


7 vice program or proj- 
ects to other professional people and lay: 


men. 


—_—Ř— ee 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform 


the Task: In providing for in-service education of teachers, 
an administrator needs the following . . . 


own in-service activities. Experience in teaching does not 
necessarily provide a basis for 
training presents opportunity to profi 
that can be had only on the job. In-service training can enable 
teachers to relate fheir abilities to 


Knowledge and Information: A knowledge of ways to free 


teachers so that they might plan in-service activities which 
would increase their competence, Knowledge of consultants 
who would be of assistance t 


l i © teachers. Knowledge of the 
kinds of problems which could be dealt with by an ee 
group. . 


Technical Skills: Skill in organizing groups in terms of specific 
purposes. Skill in establishing rapport in and initiating pee 
in groups dedicated to self i Skill in relating in- 
service activities to the educati Skill in creating 
a permissive atmosphere whi to growth and 
personal development. 


For— 
Stimulating and Providing 


Opportunities for otessional 
Growth of Staff, see Staff Personnel upises tor Professiona 


Formulating a Salary Schedule s P i 
ness Management j > See School Finance and Busi 
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CRITICAL TASK AREA: PUPIL PERSONNEL 


JOB 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Initiating and Maintaining a System of Child 
Accounting and Attendance 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In initiating and maintaining a system of 
child accounting and attendance, administration should . . . 


Establish and operate a continuing school census. 


Determine the geographical distribution of children and predict 
geographical shifts in population of children. 


Provide for recording all information concerning children a 
cumulative file. 


Develop with the professional staff procedures for dealing with 
attendance and enrollment problems. 


Analyze and interpret age-grade distributions in terms of edu- 
cational needs. 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In initiating and maintaining a system of child ac- 
counting and attendance, an administrator needs the follow- 


ing... 


Operational Beliefs: All projections concerning educational 
program and facilities should be based upon factual informa- 
tion concerning children to be educated. All pupils have a 
right to receive education at public expense. 


Knowledge and Information: Knowledge of the kinds of forms 
needed to collect essential data concerning child attendance, 
of official records from which vital statistics can be obtained, 
of efficient record-keeping of various age-grade distributions 
and of attendance laws and regulations. 


Technical Skills: Skill in procedures for collecting essential 
data on child attendance, in interpreting and recording pupil 
data, in projecting and estimating future demands upon the 
school system, in organizing people to collect needed data 
about pupil attendance. 
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JOB 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Instituting Measures for the Orientation of 
Pupils 


i 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In instituting measures for the orientation of 
pupils, administration should .. . 


Establish with the staff pre-school clinics. 


Provide orientation days to familiarize pupils with the build- 
ings, offerings of the school, the professional staff, etc. 


Make provision for giving information to pupils and parents, 
concerning the program and the activities of the school. 


Encourage orientation activities in homerooms and regular 
classes. 


ee 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In instituting measures for the orientation of pupils, 
an administrator needs the following .. . 


Operational Beliefs: A proper 
program and staff by students m 
school and assist them to achiev 


understanding of the school 
akes them feel a part of the 
e their own purposes. 


Knowledge and Information: Knowled, 
ment problems experienced by new 
about the school program and staff w 
to know, types of organized orientation activities which have 


been effective, of resource people, staff and pupils who can 
contribute in orientation programs. 


ge of kinds of adjust- 
pupils, of information 
hich new students need 


Technical Skills: Skill tacting parents of 
pre-school children, in preparing orientation materials, in the 
actual operation of the pre-school clinic in providing informa- 
tion pertinent to pupils and parents concerned, in setting up 
and operating a system of planned home visits and conferences 
with parents. Skill in organizing an orientation program 


in locating and con 
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JOB 


4 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Providing Counseling Services 


_ 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In providing counseling services, administra- 
tion should... 


Make arrangements to obtain adequate counseling services 
(staff, material, equipment, and facilities). 


Provide an orientation of the professional staff to counseling 
services of the school system. 


Arrange for consultant services to be used in the counseling 
program. 


Arrange for parent contacts and the use of related services in 
universities and colleges, public health departments, other edu- 
cational institutions, private counseling clinics, public employ- 
ment agencies, etc. 


Provide for counselors or other advisors to work out tentative 
class schedules with individual students. 


i 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In providing counseling services, an administrator needs 


the following ..- 


Operational Beliefs: With proper guidance people can recognize 
and work toward the solution of their personal problems. 
Proper consideration of an individual’s desires and personal 
abilities prior to launching on an educational endeavor will 
r:sult in an economy of time, money, and will in the long run 
offer him more personal satisfaction. 


Knowledge and Information: Knowledge of the kinds of coun- 
seling services which can be rendered, of the characteristics 
of a good counseling program, of the qualifications of com- 
petent counselors. Knowledge of the specific acts and duties 
performed by counselors, of equipment and supplies needed for 
effective counseling. 

Technical Skills: Skill in integrating the counseling services 
with the total school program, in assessing the effectiveness of 


counseling services to individual pupils, in evaluating the ar- 
rangements under which counseling services are being offered, 
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JOB 


THEORY 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Providing Health Services 
—ssssSSsSSSS—S—SsSsS— 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory: In providing health services, administration 
should... ait X oF = 
tilize an existin ea council or advisory m- 
aie “Geanvacenting the TA health department, other of- 
ficial or voluntary health agencies, medical and dental societies, 
parent groups, etc.) to plan and propose health services policies. 
Establish with the board of education medically and socially 
sound policies concerning the health of pupils. 
Acquire (by employing or by cooperative arrangement with 
the health department) competent medical, dental, and nursing 
staffing capable of furnishing those health services designated 
in school policy. 
Make arrangements with the professional staff to obtain physi- 
cal facilities, technical and clerical assistants, and operational 
equipment and supplies. 
Develop a plan to interpret to t 
and parents, the recommend 
dentists, and others. 
Make provisions to utilize the staff for deve 


taining a healthy sanitary environment for 
other school activities. 


he pupils, counselors, teachers, 
ations of physicians, clinicians. 


loping and main- 
instructional and 


al staff for the 
and role-limitations 
r illnesses occurring 


Provide for periodic assessments 
view of established school board pi 
tions of health authorities 


of school health services in 
olicies and the recommenda- 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowl 
Task: In providing health service 
following... 

Operational Beliefs: The school has a responsibility to protect 
individual students from the spread of communicable diseases 
and other health „hazards. School offici 


edges Needed to Perform the 
S, an administrator needs the 


diseases Ee and „Information: Knowledge of communicable 
iseases and hea azards common to the scho! ir 
of the kinds of professional servi i a “Be A 


1 S of psy- 
agencies, social workers, 
ublic and private 
ective, and thera- 


JOB 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Providing for Individual Inventory Service 


c aaaaaaaaaaauauaaaaasaaaaaassasssasasasaiasassssssstsa 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In providing for individual inventory service, 
administration should .. . 


Organize and operate a definite, planned program of individual 
and group testing (educational, psychological, etc.) 


Provide for the effective use of other techniques of individual 
analysis (anecdotal records, school achievement, autobiogra- 
phies, socio-metric devices, rating scales, pupil questionnaires, 
teacher observation of appearance and behavior, screening 
tests for vision and hearing, medical histories, physical and 
dental examinations, etc.) 


Establish and operate an efficient system of individual cumula- 
tive records. 


Arrange for the understanding and proper use of the inventory 
by both the professional staff and the pupil. 


i EEE 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In providing for individual inventory service, an ad- 
ministrator needs the following .. . 


Operational Beliefs: Decisions concerning pupil growth and 
development should be based upon adequate factual informa- 
tion. Teachers and other professional personnel should have 
factual information concerning pupils in order to allow for in- 
dividual differences as they work with pupils. Pupil records 
should be used only for the purpose of promoting the growth 
and development of a child by the professional staff. Many of 
the matters involved are highly confidential in accordance 
with medical and other professional ethics. 


nformation: Knowledge of a variety of tests 
lts can be used, of sources for the procure- 
ment of materials, supplies and equipment for testing programs. 
Knowledge of the essential information needed in a cumulative 
record, and a knowledge of forms by which this information 
can be obtained. Knowledge of procedures for clearance and 
referral-exchanges by which an individual inventory can be 


kept and used with a maximum amount of efficiency and 


effectiveness. 


Knowledge and Ir 
and how the resu 


Skill in analyzing pupil scores and in inter- 
preting their meaning for the school program. Skill in direct- 
ing the professional staff in. the most effective use of pupil 
inventories. Skill in establishing and operating procedures 
which involve the use of pupil inventories. 


Technical Skills: 
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THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Providing Occupational and Educational Infor- 
mation Services 


——S—O— 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In providing occupational and educational in- 
formation services, administration should . . i 


Make provision for contacts with public and private employ- 
ment agencies and other sources of occupational and educa- 
tional information. 


Arrange for systematic collection and filing of up to date occu- 
pational and educational information. 


Make provisions whereby informational services can be avail- 
able to teachers and pupils. 


Provide for adequate interpretation of information made avail- 
able through the information services. 


ee ee 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In providing occupational and educational information 
Services, an administrator needs the following . . . 


Operational Beliefs: The educational 
more meaningful to a pupil when he h 
cational and occupational objectives. Pupils deserve to have 
adequate and valid information concering educational and vo- 
cational opportunities, Responsibility for the informational 
service must be delegated to qualified staff members, 


program of a school is 
as In mind definite edu- 


r about various oce i or- 
mulate their own decisions. K Sarin tpt: 

program class schedules, graduati 
edge of occupational and educatio; 


Technical Skills: Skills in contactin 
selors and advisors to meet with students, in arr i for 
students to assess their own potential i a arranging 

requirements, skill in ar i in terms of occupational 


use of occupational and see! display and 
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4 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Providing Placement and Follow-up Services 
for Pupils 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In providing placement and follow-up services 
for pupils, administration should . . . 


Make provisions for determining employment and continuing 
educational needs of the pupils in the school system. 


Organize a staff and provide facilities for acquiring and mak- 
ing available to pupils information concerning placement. 


Provide for periodic and systematic follow-up of school leavers 
drop-outs and graduates). 


Assist the staff in organizing and interpreting follow-up data 
for use in curriculum development. 


— 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In providing placement and follow-up services for pu- 
pils, an administrator needs the following .. . 


Operational Beliefs: The school has a responsibility to the pu- 
pil to help him receive employment in the occupation for 
which he has received training. The school has a responsibility 
to evaluate its program in terms of pertinent data collected in 
follow-up studies. Placement involves placement within the 
school program, placement in other schools and placement on 
part time or full time jobs. In the broad sense placement in- 
volves helping the student take the next step toward his edu- 
cational and vocational goals. 


Knowledge and Information: Knowledge of broad employment 
trends, of sources of information concerning employment, of 
the general personal qualifications for a variety of occupations. 
Knowledge of employment agencies and practices, of college 
admissions procedures, of school programs of data pertinent to 


curriculum evaluation. 

Technical Skills: Skill in organizing the staff for the acquisi- 
tion of information concerning placement and the follow-up of 
students, of interpreting such information in terms of the cur- 
ricula offerings of the school system, in interpreting to students 
information about job opportunities, job requirements and 


educational opportunities. 
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THEORY 


V 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Arranging Systematic Procedures for the Con- 
tinual Assessment and Interpretation of Pupil Growth (Social 
Behavior, Academic Progress, Physical and Emotional Develop- 
ment, etc.) 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In arranging systematic procedures for the 
continual assessment and interpretation of pupil growth, ad- 
ministration should .. . 


Determine with the staff and lay representatives the kind of 
pupil appraisal needed and how it would be used. 


Develop with the staff and lay representatives complete plans 
(forms, procedures, ete.) for pupil appraisal and reporting. 


Arrange for the plans for pupil appraisal and reporting to be 
implemented by the staff (develop appropriate forms, explain 
procedures, provide time, etc.). 


Determine with the staff and lay representatives the value of 
the plan of appraisal and reporting to pupils, teachers, and 
parents. 


—_— esses 


nowledge of sess- 
ing pupil growth, the expectancy of rae aR oT assess 
C r ey consider valuable, of prob- 
lems inherent in factual assessment of il gr ee 
edge of school objectives and sch a egos 
child growth and development. 


Technical Skills: Skill in working with pr i 
e s v rofess 7 
poe E wa a appraisal ana tee tases et 
pil appraisal, in analyzing data i ri i 
Pe ee yzing data which describe pupil de- 


preting to professi * 
methods for assessing pupil Teer and lay people 
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THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Establishing Means of Dealing with Pupil Ir- 
regularities (Critical Disciplinary Problems, Truancy, etc.) 


oom 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In establishing means of dealing with pupil 
irregularities, administration should . . . 


Develop with the professional staff and board of education 
policies for handling various types of pupil irregularities. 


Arrange for consideration by the professional staff of the types 
of pupil irregularities which occur and their implications for 
the educational program being offered. 


Arrange with the professional staff opportunities for discussion 
of policies and procedures in reference to the handling of all 
types of pupil irregularities. 


Provide for the analysis of conditions in the community which 
produce pupil irregularities and make arrangements with local 
agencies to remedy or work toward the improvement of such 
conditions. 


i ———— 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In establishing means of dealing with pupil irregulari- 
ties, an administrator needs the following .. . 


Operational Beliefs: Pupil irregularities do not occur spon- 
taneously, they are caused. The educational system has a 
responsibility to each pupil to remedy if possible the cause of 
his behavior problem. Professional educators have a respon- 
sibility to the public to determine causes of problems and to 
recommend means of prevention. 


Knowledge and Information: Knowledge of the variety of 
causes of pupil irregularities, such as inadequate school pro- 
gram, economic pressures, disrupted family life, etc. Knowl- 
edge of systematic ways of analyzing pupil problems and 
assisting pupils overcome their behavioral difficulties. Knowl- 
edge of related social agencies which can be of assistance in 


alleviating behavior problems. 
Technical Skills: Skill in analyzing irregular behavior to de- 
termine possible causes. Skill in interpreting to the public 


the causes of delinquency and other pupil irregularities. Skill 
in organizing a professional staff so that it can work in a co- 


ordinated manner. 
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JOB 


4 


Critical Task: Developing and Coordinating Pupil Activity 
Programs 


—_—Č N 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In developing and coordinating pupil activity 
programs, administration should .. . 


THEORY Provide a clearing house (designate staff, facilities, and loca- 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


tion) for the pupil activity program. 


Provide for the dissemination of information concerning a va- 
riety of staff and pupil activities in the form of announcements 
and calendars, etc. 


Provide a means of relating the composite picture of pupil 
activities to educational objectives of the school system. 


eS ss 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In developing and coordinating pupil activity programs, 
an administrator needs the following .. . 


Operational Beliefs: The school is cone 


Knowledge and Information: 
tivities which the community 


appreciate value of each activity to the pupils participating 
in it. 


Technical Skills: Skill in estimating value activities in 
terms of pupil development, in estimating the cutie aie tries 
of a variety of pupil activities, in Scheduling and avoiding 
conflicts of pupil activities in safeguarding the soundness of 
activity programs without causing resentment for “intrusion.” 
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CRITICAL TASK AREA: COMMUNITY-SCHOOL LEADERSHIP 
aan eee rrr rrr reer 


JOB 


4 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Helping Provide an Opportunity for a Com- 
munity to Recognize its Composition (Formal and Informal 
Groups, Population Characteristics, Socio-Economic Trends, 
Economic Base, Power Structure) and Understand its Present 
Social Policy (Directions, Beliefs, Aims, Objectives, Operating 
Procedures) 


i 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In helping provide an opportunity for a com- 
munity to recognize its composition and understand its present 
social policy, administration should... 


Work with lay and professional groups on community-wide 
problems. 


Assist community groups to examine the working relationships 
which exist in the community. 


Assist community groups to characterize their social policy as 
represented by ways of working and decisions reached. 


a 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In helping provide an opportunity for a community to 
recognize its composition and understand its present social 
policy, and administrator needs the following... 


Operational Beliefs: The quality of education is related to 
many community factors such as a community’s social policy, 
economy, etc. One function of community leadership is assist- 
ing a community to develop effective ways of working together 
and to arrive at the kind of social policy which it desires. 


Knowledge and Information: A knowledge of social forces in 
a community and how they interact upon each other, of the 
social composition of a community, of social values and beliefs 
in terms of which human behavior can be appraised. 


Technical Skills: Skill in using research to characterize a 
social setting, skill in working with groups of people on prob- 
lem solving, skill in analyzing and interpreting individual and 
group behavior in terms of values and beliefs, skill in assisting 
people to examine their own methods and procedures without 


handing out ready-made answers. 
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JOB 


4 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Assisting a Community to Identify Its Potential 
for Improvement Through the Use of Natural and Human Re- 
sources (Climate, Topography, Number of People, Channels of 
Communication, Social Agencies, Institutions, Values, and 
Beliefs.) 


eel 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In assisting a community to identify its po- 
tential for improvement through the use o; 
resources, administration should .. . 


Work with lay 


and professional groups on community-wide 
problems. 


Assist lay and professional groups to use people who have not 
been involved in community activities. 


Improve the quality of working rel 


p ationships in the com- 
munity. 


Contribute a knowledge of human and national resources. 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, 
Task: In assisting a community to i 
improvement through the use of n 
an administrator needs the following . . , 


Operational Beliefs: r possesses potential for 
Improving its social organization, social policy, and decision- 
making siy, The ity’s potential 
or genera improvement offers an o O; i cea | ove- 
ment of the educational progr: eae ee 


S ommunity develop- 
$ ctional relationships among 
morale: > erns of organization, leadership, and 


c : r esting people in social prob- 
ems, in developing satisfactory human relationships with 
ence, and ir i i 


„Te Skill in applying 
fying and analyzing the hu- 
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JOB 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Determining the Educational Services (Includ- 
ing Curriculum, Teacher Activities, etc.) the School Renders 
and How Such Services Are Conditioned By Community Forces 


SS n 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In determining the educational services the 
school renders and how such services are conditioned by com- 
munity forces, administration should... 


Stimulate lay and professional people to identify the educa- 
tional needs and problems which exist in the community. 


Work with professional and lay groups to determine concepts 
of the role of the school, the educational program, and the en- 
tire school staff. 


Assist lay and professional people to determine the present and 
future adequacy of the school program, with regard to the 
community which the school serves. 


Determine with lay and professional groups how community 
traditions, mores, value patterns, concepts of role, affect the 


school program. 


Report and interpret the data collected by lay and professional 
people in terms of services rendered by the school, how these 
services are affected by various community forces, and services 
which will be needed in the future. 


OOO 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In determining the educational services the school ren- 
ders and how such services are conditioned by community 
forces, an administrator needs the following .. . 


The educational program of the school 
eds of pupils and serve the community. 
hich the school attempts to render to 
implemented by various com- 


Operational Beliefs: 
should meet the ne 
Educational services w. 
pupils may be restricted or 
munity forces. 


ormation: Knowledge of how a school pro- 
munity needs, or how various social forces 
ducational program, of the sensibility and 
ols, of techniques of social research which 
analysis of social forces and trends. 


Knowledge and inf 
gram can meet com 
impinge upon the e 
adaptability of scho! 
enable one to make an 


Technical Skills: Skill in identifying and describing com- 
munity and pupil needs, skill in developing human relation- 
ships which permit productive group work on educational 
objectives, skill in identifying and describing various social 
forces, skill in showing the effect of social forces on the educa- 


tional program. 
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JOB 


4 


THEORY Participate on invitation in the eval 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Helping to Develop and Implement Plans for the 
Improvement of Community Life (Amelioration of Race Ten- 
sions, Improving Equal Opportunities, Reducing Delinquency, 


Better Recreational Facilities, etc.) 


_——— ES NN 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In heiping to develop and implement plans 


for the improvement of community life, administration 
should... 


Suggest ways in which community agencies could be used to 
improve their community. 


3 uation of other community 
agencies. 


Work with other agencies on re 
purposes, procedures, and servi 
improvement. 


quest in analyzing their present 
ces in view of total community 


Assist the community to relate its plans and objectives to 
democratic values 


Assist the community to relate its procedures in solving com- 
munity problems or in attempting to accomplish community 
goals to democratic processes, 


ee ag es 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In helping to develop and implement plans for the 


im»rovement of community life, an admini 
cee administrator needs the 


Operational Beliefs: Democratic leadership i isti 

e ) a p is assisting people 
to identify their „needs and work toward fulfilling thelr needs 
aud Sane en most pressing problems in terms of the 
alues whic! ey accept. Leadership ex i Pi 
channels throughout the c r eanan pueh broad 


c 1 ommunity will event: r i 
improved leadership for the educational Bosra S 


ie us motiv. ri in- 
securities people possess. es, drives, and in 


mining the implica- 
icational program. 
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JOB 


THEORY 


V 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Determining and Rendering Services Which the 
School Can Best Provide in Community Improvement With and 
Through the Cooperation of Other Agencies 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In determining and rendering services which 
the school can best provide in community improvement, ad- 
ministration should... 

Invite lay and professional groups to reexamine the present 
services of schools in view of the total community action 
program. 

Identify with the assistance of the staff and interested laymen 
the contribution which the school can make to community 
improvement. 

Determine public expectancy and understanding of the school’s 
present and potential role in community development. 


Project, as a professional school group, the services which the 
school is in a position to render. 

Propose to other agencies and groups the projected program of 
educational services. 

Modify the school’s proposal (if necessary) in light of other 
group proposals. 

Shape up, and agree upon agency and group responsibilities 
for community improvement. 
SSS sss 
Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In determining and rendering services which the school 
can best provide in community improvement, an administrator 
needs the following... 

Operational Beliefs: The school’s basic responsibility is to 
assist children to develop physically and intellectually to their 
maximum capacities and to become worthy members of their 
society, Basic improvement in the fundamental purpose of 
education represents an important contribution to community 
improvement. The goals of the educational program can be 
implemented by the appropriate participation of students, 
teachers, and laymen in community life. 

Knowledge and Information: Knowledge of the function and 
structure of all community groups and agencies as well as 
educational institutions. Knowledge of techniaues of analyzing 
the need for, and effectiveness of, educational services, par- 
ticularly as they contribute to community development. Knowl- 
edge of techniques of determining public attitudes and under- 
standings of the school’s role in the community. 

Technical Skills: Skill in assisting a professional staff to de- 
termine its capacity for rendering effective services in com- 
munity development. Skill in assisting other community agen- 
cies to clarify their purposes and their role in community 
development. Skill in helping community agencies and com- 
munity groups to understand the proper role of the school in 
community improvements. Skill in helping community groups 
to appraise their role in community development in view of 
the total contributions of all other community agencies. Skill 
in administering a flexible type of school organization which 
permits a periodic redefinition of neded educational services 
as community improvement activities are launched and de- 
veloped. 
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JOB 


4 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Making Possible the Continual Reexamination of 
Accepted Plans and Policies for Community Improvement with 
Particular Reference to the Services Which the Schools Are 
Rendering 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In making possible the continual reexamina- 
tion of accepted plans and policies for community improvement 
with particular reference to the services which the schools are 
rendering, administration should . . . 


Assist lay and professional groups to recognize the function of 
evaluation in reference to achieving and redirecting community 
improvements. 


Cooperate with community agencies in a continuous evaluation 
of progress toward community improvement. 


a essS—es 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In making possible the continual reexamination of ac- 
cepted plans and policies for community improvement with 
particular reference to the services which the schools are ren- 
dering, an administrator needs the following ... 


Operational Beliefs: Evaluation o 
portant step in the scientific m 
munity or community groups are to recognize that any p 


has been made or that other changes need to be made. 
munity needs, reso ‘i 


ships between and among them change; 


Skill in expressing 
a hi e a basis of change 
ments. which blocks future develop- 
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CRITICAL TASK AREA: STAFF PERSONNEL | 


JOB 


THEORY 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Providing for the Formulation of Staff Personnel 
Policies 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In providing for the formulation of staff per- 
sonnel policies, administration should . . . 


Organize the staff to study its needs and problems. 


Accumulate, organize, and record with the staff information 
which is needed as a basis for the formulation of staff personnel 


policies. 


Develop statements which represent needed personnel policies 
for consideration by the board. 


Assist the school board perform its function of establishing 
satisfactory personnel policies. 


Provide the board of education and staff representatives op- 
portunities for periodic, cooperative evaluation of personnel 


policies. 
ammam 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In providing for the formulation of staff personnel 
policies, an administrator needs the following .. . 


al Beliefs: People can have a feeling of security and 
k to the full extent of their ability when they 
know the conditions (responsibilities, duties, etc.) under which 
they are employed. When people have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in policy formulation, they are usually more inclined 
to respect policies and they usually have a better understanding 
of them. Policies should reflect not only the employer’s but the 
employee’s personal and professional welfare. 


Operation: 
feel free to wor 


e and Information: Knowledge of job requirements 
ere pee ere to be filled in the school system, of basic human 
desires and drives, procedures for the formulation of school 
policy. Knowledge of local, state, and federal laws relating 
to employer-employee relations. Knowledge of retirement 
plans, insurance programs, sick leave practices, living con- 
ditions, salary scales, etc. 


Skill in formulating atatenien of Beliey 

i et human needs, in collecting information which is 
pineal the formulation of personnel policy, in applying 
effective group processes in work with the board and staff. 
Skill in disseminating and interpreting personnel policies to 


staff members and the public. 


Technical Skills: 
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JOB 


Critical Task: Providing for the Recruitment of Staff Personnel 


Methed of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 


sion of Theory): In providing for the recruitment of staff per- 
sonnel, administration should . . . 


Obtain from training institutions and employment agencies 
information about prospective teachers, supervisors, and non- 
professional personnel. 


THEORY Maintain a record of prospective staff personnel according to 


$ 


KNOW- 
HOW 


job specifications (teaching positions, maintenance require- 
ments, custodial services, etc.) 


Develop recruitment materials (brochures, tracts, etc.) to stimu- 


late the interest of capable people in the profession of educa- 
tion and in affiliating with the system. 


Identify prospective employees through professional contacts. 


Provide prospective employees basic information essential to 


making personal decisions relative to acceptance of employ- 
ment. 


Ő 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 


Task: In providing for the recruitment of staff personnel, an 
administrator needs the following ... 


Operational Beliefs: A good staff is built by actively searching 
for the best qualified people. Prospective employees have a 
right to make their own decisions concerning employment based 
on complete, valid information. 


te, ` Methods of recruitment should 
respect existing employment agreements. 


Technical Skills: Skill in 
with placement agencies 
tacts, in expressin 
Skill in develop 


developing 
» in makin 
Sing and elaboratin 
ing brochures and o 


good working relationships 
8 Satisfactory initial con- 
8 upon job opportunities. 
ther recruitment materials. 
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JOB 


4 


Critical Task: Selecting and Assigning Staff Personnel 


n 
Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In selecting and assigning staff personnel, ad- 
ministration should . . . 

Determine job openings and personnel requirements. 
Identify potentially qualified applicants for each job opening. 
Collect all pertinent information concerning each applicant. 


Analyze each applicant’s qualifications in terms of job re- 


THEORY quirements. 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Arrange contact with and orientation of applicants with pos- 
sible co-workers. 


Formulate and present recommendations to the board of edu- 
cation. 


Formulate with the board and interpret to the employee spe- 
cific employment agreements which are consistent with per- 
sonnel policies. 


Provide for the assignment (or reassignment) of staff personnel 
in view of the professional aspirations of the employee, the 
opinions of co-workers, job requirements of the school system, 
and personnel policies. 


ee SEE 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In selecting and assigning staff personnel, an adminis- 
trator needs the following . - - 


Operational Beliefs: Selection which results in getting the right 
person in the right job results in increased efficiency, economy, 
productivity and job satisfaction. School administration has a 
professional responsibility to provide the best possible staff 


for the school system. 


Knowledge and Information: Complete information of job 
specifications, of certification regulations, labor policies, of 
training provided by various institutions, and trade schools. 
Knowledge of personnel policies of the system, of wage trends. 
and professional and labor standards. 


ica kills: Skill in developing application forms, in in- 
Pasian in interpreting recommendations, in on-the-job 
visitation. Skill in detecting job satisfaction or dissatisfaction, 
in assessing the general level of | efficiency of personnel per- 
forming a variety of tasks. Skill in talking with people so that 
they will understand the job to be done and skill in developing 
satisfactory human relationships with personnel. 
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JOB 


4 


THEORY Supply the staff with information concer 


ý 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Promoting the General Welfare of the Staff 
(Tenure, Retirement, Insurance, Sick Leave, Living Conditions, 
Morale, etc.) 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 


sion of Theory): In promoting the general welfare of the staff, 
administration should . . . 


Organize the staff to determine desired provisions relating to 
their personal and professional welfare. 


Ove nto ning possible personnel 
benefits within the existing school system. 


Present staff recommendations to the board for possible policy 
formulation or revision. 


Set up procedures for implementing Policies concerning per- 
sonnel welfare. 

Re-examine periodically with the staff and the board of edu- 
cation the value and execution of staff welfare provisions. 


SS SE, 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In promoting the general welfare of the staff, an ad- 
ministrator needs the following . . , , 


Operational Beliefs: Job satisfaction depends to 


a large extent 
upon personal and professional security. Reason, s 


able provisions 


interpreting resources 1 
system to staff personnel, in assisting a Broun denen aed 
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JOB 


4 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Developing a System of Staff Personnel Records 


Deen eee 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In developing a system of staff personnel 
records, administration should . . . 


Determine the amounts and kinds of information about em- 
ployees needed to execute personnel policies (length of service, 
certification status, previous experience, job performance, etc.). 
Set up procedures and staff organization for the continuous 
collection of pertinent staff personnel data. 


Develop a system of cumulative personnel records and provide 
for the continuous flow of information into the records. 


Develop specific provisions for the supervision and use of per- 
sonnel information contained in the records. 


nd 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In developing a system of personnel records, an adminis- 


trator needs the following . . - 


Operational Beliefs: Promotion, retention, or release of em- 
ployees should be based upon complete and thorough job re- 
lated information. The collection of pertinent information 
about personnel must be planned for. The only justification 
for the collection of personnel information is its value as a 
means for improving job performance and staff relationships. 


Knowledge and Information: Knowledge of efficient record 
keeping and filing methods and procedures, of information 
needed to implement staff personnel policies, of the reliability 
of personnel data in revealing human attributes. 


Technical Skills: Skill in analyzing staff personnel data, in 
judging the value of various types of personnel information. 
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JOB 


y 


THEORY 


ý 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Stimulating and Providing Opportunities for 
Professional Growth of Staff Personnel. 


— 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In stimulating and providing opportunities for 
professional growth of staff personnel, administration should... 


Work with the staff to stimulate a desire for professional 
growth and to identify professional needs. 


Arrange with the staff the kinds of programs which they desire 
to improve themselves professionally (in-service programs, 
workshops, short courses, demonstrations, inter-visitation, 
professional meetings, summer sessions, etc.). 


Assist in making arrangements (leaves of absence, salary 
increments, promotions, etc.) and providing resources (con- 
sultants, materials, etc.) for various improvement programs. 


Arrange for taking advanta 
improvement programs, 


sn 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In stimulating and Providing opportunities for profes- 


sional growth of staff personnel, an administrator needs the 
following ... 


ge of all outcomes from professional 


Operational Beliefs: Within each individual 
ability to grow and develop professionally if 
opportunity to do so. Individuals 


ing to kee i angin 
times, the faculty must be =< g P pace with changing 
and change in relation to the times. 


Knowledge and Information: Knowl 


ples of human growth and development, of w 
g pads 2 a ays and means 
to erase te nae ate professional improvement of ex- 
periences which will improve staff compete in-servi 

training materials, betence of in-service 


of interesting human ri Sie eS 
i ini a resi S hich 
can be used in a training program. eSources: whi 


edge of the major princi- 


of their interest, in relating group objecti r sion: 
goals. in interpreting a wide i OF aves to professional 


’ « range of materials for their 
meaning to group concerns, in evaluating changes in profes- 
sional competence and attitudes == i i 


For— 
In-Service Education of Instructional P, 


- er: sé i 
and Curriculum Development. *Sonnel, see Instruction 
Salary Schedules, see Sek Fi ; 

MEIE School Finance and Business Manage- 
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CRITICAL TASK AREA: SCHOOL PLANT 


JOB 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Determining the Physical Plant Needs of the 
Community and the Resources which Can Be Marshalled to 
Meet Those Needs 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In determining the physical plant needs of 
the community and the resources which can be marshalled to 
meet those needs, administration should . . . 

Assist community groups to recognize the need for safe, sani- 
tary, pleasant, functional, and efficient school plants to serve 
as home and operational center for the community program of 
education. 

Lead staff and public to know the community through obser- 
vation and interviews, study of records and analysis of data 
which will reveal both human and natural resources. 
Organize a detailed study of school population through the use 
of data through community agencies such as public utilities, 
local and state planning bodies, Health Department, real estate 
boards zoning boards, the Chamber of Commerce, merchant’s 
associations, PTA, etc. 

Lead staff and community in organizing for the collection of 
data such as complete census of school and pre-school popu- 
lation. 

Establish organization for continuing the study of pre-school 
and school population. 

Organize detailed studies and evaluations of existing school 
plant facilities through visitation and consultation with people 
who use the facilities, the use of appropriate instruments for 
determining quality and quantity of available facilities, the 
objective analysis of existing facilities in the light of the edu- 
cational program, and use of special consultants as needed to 
aid staff and community in study (architects, engineers, school 
plant specialists, and others). 


ne LEU EEE EEE SEEEEET 
Operational Beliefs, Skilis, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 


Task: In determining the physcial plant needs of the community 
and the resources which can be marshalled to meet those needs, 
an administrator needs the following . . . 

Operational Beliefs: The school program should meet pupil 
needs and the school plant should be ‘adapted to house the 
school program. The school plant should take into considera- 
tion the characteristics of children as they grow, develop and 
learn. Public school plants should serve a broad range of 
community needs. 

Knowledge and Information: Knowledge of literature in the 
field of community study and analysis, of methods for record- 
ing and using data which relate to the school plant, knowledge 
of what constitutes a total program of community education, of 
what constitutes an adequate school program based on child 
needs, of how school plants can be used as educational tools in 
a program of education. i 

Technical Skills: Skill in identifying and interesting lay and 
professional people who are willing to work together in plan- 
ning school facilities, skill in organizing lay and professional 
groups for work on school plant problems. Skill in organizing, 
collecting, and drawing educational implicatiors from socio- 
logical and economic data. Skill in evaluating a functional 
educational plan in terms of an actual program, Skill in 
selecting qualified people as consultants and in making the 
best use of their advice. 
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JOB 


itical ask: Developing a Comprehensive Plan for the Or- 
aati Growth and Improvement of School Plant Facilities 


Sie 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In developing a comprehensive plan for the 
orderly growth and improvement of school plant facilities, ad- 
ministration should .. . 


Provide opportunity for staff and interested laymen to review 
data from detailed study and evaluation of existing facilities 
and to determine which educational needs are being met or can 
be met by existing facilities. 


THEORY Prepare specifications of school plant needs in terms of the 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


estimated school age population and proposed program of edu- 
cation. 


Assist the staff and community to study the entire financial 
picture (tax structure, assessed valuation, levies, etc.) to deter- 
mine the availability of funds for school plant construction. 


Formulate a comprehensive plan which will house the educa- 
tional program needed to meet future community demands. 


Lead the staff and community in organizing for continual 
reexamination of the comprehensive plan in the light of the 


developing community and the developing program of educa- 
tion. 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In developing a comprehensive plan for the orderly 
growth and improvement of school plant facilities, an adminis- 
trator needs the following ... 


program should meet pupil 
needs and the school plant should 3 Pe 


hoo 1 house the school program. 
School plant facilities must be planned in terms of future 


school age population and improved educational programs. 
People will generally have more interest in implementing a 


4 cilities if they have 
had a hand in formulating the plan. ni 3 


Knowledge and Information: Knowl 
school plant can accommodat 


‘ educational programs, of 
ways and means of expressing attract 

prehensive plan for school plant fa 
sultants in schoolhouse planning. Kn 
and local laws concerning school pla 


work in which the board of educatio 
school plants. 


and professional oe S interesting aa 
facilities. Skill in gathering and inter: eine ayaine schoo 
community which indicates 
Sources of funds for c 
estimating the cost of sı 
cational program needs, 


» in determining 
| plant facilities, in 
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JOB 


Critical Task: Initiating and Implementing Plaas for the Or- 
derly Growth and Improvement of School Plant Facilities 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In initiating and implementing plans for the 
orderly growth and improvement of school plant facilities, ad- 
ministraton should . . . 

Present to the board of education and recommend the adoption 
of completed plans and specifications for alterations and reno- 
vations of existing plant facilities and the construction of new 
facilities which have been approved by the necessary govern- 
mental agences and various lay and professional groups. 

Present to the board of education detailed plans for financing 
the desired alterations, renovations, and new facilities. 


Recommend to the board of education the employment of a 
competent school architectural staff. 


THEORY Present and interpret to the selected architect the educational 


KNOW- 
HOW 


specifications which form the basis for the physical facilities. 
Evaluate the preliminary plans of the architect with the edu- 
cational staff, board members, and community representatives. 
Oversee actual construction, approving payments and minor 
changes in plans with the consent of the architect. 

Approve the completed facilities in cooperation with the edu- 
cational staff, board of education, and community groups. 
Procure furniture and equipment with the assistance of the 
educational staff, board of education, and community groups. 
Assist staff and community to understand that the purpose of 
the school plant is to serve the educational program. 
Recommend to the board of education contracts to be awarded 
in accordance with accepted practices. 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In initiating and implementing plans for the orderly 
growth and improvement of school plant facilities, an adminis- 
trator needs the following .. . 

Operational Beliefs: The ultimate decisions concerning the kind 
and extent of school facilities resides with the board of edu- 
cation which is the legal representative of the people at large. 
An administrator is obligated to state to this policy-forming 
group a professional point of view regarding school plant 
facilities and to offer to this group specific professional skills 
which are needed in the actual process of improving and ex- 
panding school plant facilities. The educational administrator 
is obligated to reflect to the board the desires, attitudes, and 
concerns of people expressed in regard to school plant con- 
struction. 

Knowledge and Information: Knowledge of state and local laws 
concerning construction of buildings, health provisions, and 
safety regulations. Knowledge of what constitutes a desirable 
school site, practical and functional schoolhouse design, of the 
responsibility of various technical people such as architects, 
engineers, or legal advisors. Knowledge of facilities available 
for testing materials and equipment, knowledge of fair and 
equitable practices in bidding and contracting and knowledge 
of legal procedure pertaining thereto. 

Technical Skills: Skill in establishing satisfactory working re- 
lationships with a variety of professional people. Skill in in- 
terpreting changes and development in the school plant facili- 
ties to the general public. Skill in organizing and coordinating 
the various types of activities which must go on during a 
renovating and building program. Skill in overseeing actual 
construction in terms of approved plans and detecting varia- 
tions or fallacies which will prove to be costly, a safety hazard, 
or a gross functional inconvenience. 
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4 


THEORY 


4 


Critical Task: Developing an Efficient Program of Operation 
and Maintenance of the Physical Plant 


Lc eee 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In developing an efficient program of opera- 


tion and maintenance of the physical plant, administration 
should ... 


Survey with representative maintenance staff the physical 
plant to determine its maintenance and operational needs. 


Acquaint the board of education in the community with the 


need for an efficient and economical program of maintenance 
and operation. 


Establish with the assistance of staff representatives a continu- 
ing schedule of maintenance operations (i.e., cleaning and 
painting schedules, roof inspection, etc.). 


scales, employment practices and standards, 


Set up with the staff a system for training personnel working 
in school maintenance. 


Provide for the procurement, storage, distribution, use, and 
evaluation of materials and supplies. 
Make provision for periodic appraisal and the maintenance 


program with those involved and initiate needed improve- 
ments in maintenance. 


Assist professional staff in relating maintenance to the daily 
work of pupils and educational sta 


Set up an efficient method of cost accounting for maintenance. 
(This may be a part of a total system of cost accounting.) 


pucrational Beliefs, Skills, Knowled, 
ask: In developing an effici program i 

maintenance of the physical plant, F inire peration and 

following ... 
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Knowledge and Information: Knowledge of good maintenance 
and good housekeeping practices, of the relationship which 
should exist between non-teaching personnel and the mainte- 
nance staff in the school system, knowledge of the contribution 
which maintenance can and does make to school property 
valuation and a knowledge of what percentage of the school 
property valuation is spent each year in order to maintain 
property. A knowledge of an adequate training program for 
maintenance and custodial personnel, a knowledge of fair and 
equitable practices for bidding and purchasing of equipment 
and supplies and other materials. A knowledge of the relation- 
ships which exist between the teaching personnel and main- 
tenance personnel, a knowledge of the relationship of the cus- 
todial staff to the school program, its problems and its goals. 
Knowledge of how the maintenance program can be best 
organized to integrate the custodial force into the maintenance 
program in such a way as to utilize the resources of the 
custodian and still not impair his efficiency in his custodial 
work. A knowledge of job related factors concerning main- 
tenance personnel, such as needed insurance, labor relations, 
etc. A knowledge of cost accounting and efficient accounting 
systems in reference to maintenance. 


Technical Skills: Skill in developing satisfactory relationships 
with labor and labor organizations. Skill in developing and 
applying criteria for selection of maintenance and custodial 
personnel and judging their competence on the job. Skill in 
developing statements of policies concerning maintenance and 
custodial practices, skill in organizing and executing a pro- 
gram of preventive maintenance and skill in guiding personnel 
in scheduling job activities, skill in developing satisfactory 
relationships between non- teaching personnel and the profes- 
sional staff, skill in Supervising the maintenance program in 
terms of policies and agreed upon objectives. 


For— 
Training of Maintenance Personnel, see Staff Personnel 


Periodic Inventories of Capital Outlay, see School Finance and 
Business Management 


Financial Accounting for School Plant, see School Finance and 
Business Management 
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Critical Task: Determining School Transportation Needs and 
Conditions (Roads, Location of Schools, etc.) Under Which 
Transportation Services Must Be Rendered 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In determining school transportation needs 
and conditions under which transportation services must be 
rendered, administration should .. . 


Prepare and maintain maps on roads in the school districts, 
showing points to be served and conditions of roads at all 
times. 


Develop forms and check lists in order to collect information 
and keep it up to date. 


Maintain cooperative working relationships with road officials, 
state department of education officials, district school prin- 
cipals, local school and civic groups and interested individuals. 


Organize opportunities for the interests of patrons to be con- 
sidered in the development of transportation schedules. 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In determining school transportation needs and con- 


ditions under which transportation services must be rendered, 
and administrator needs the following .. , 


Operational Beliefs: The school trans 
an end in itself but an important auxiliary service to Bie oha 
cational program. Child welfare must be considered above 
all other obligations. While being transported, children are 
ao under te eee of the school and a transportation 
System must function on the basis of clearcut vee fete! 

by the board of education. ut policies provided 


portation system is not 


Knowledge and Information: A knowled aki 
ana map reading, of the topography of t A bee 
School boundaries and the manner in which X i 

to schools, of population shifts a a ar aare as igned 
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developing forms and checklists whi bine a aea ii 
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Critical Task: Procuring Equipment and Supplies through 
Approved Methods of Purchase and Contract 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In procuring equipment and supplies through 
the approved methods of purchase and contract, administration 
should ... 


Identify the number and kinds of transportation units needed 
in terms of pupils to be transported. 


Translate needed transportation services into number and 
kinds of busses. 


Make arrangements for financing the transportation needs. 


Work with the board of education in following through normal 
purchasing procedures, such as announcements of bids, selec- 
tion of bids, ete. 


Execute the business transaction of actually purchasing and 
receiving the needeg transportation units. 


Seek the advice and approval of the transportation consultant 
prior to the conclusion of the business agreement in order to 
see that specifications have been met. 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In procuring equipment and supplies through the ap- 
proved methods of purchase and contract, an administrator 
needs the following . . . 


Operational Beliefs: The expenditure of public school funds 
must be done in conformity with the understanding and ap- 
proval of particular legal agencies such as the board of educa- 
tion and sometimes the state department of education. The 
quality of an object must be viewed in terms of the purpose 
for which it was purchased. 


Knowledge and Information: A knowledge of purchasing pro- 
cedures, the strength and weaknesses of various transportation 
units, funds available for capital outlay in transportation, con- 
sultants who can render reliable technical advice. 


Technical Skills: Skill in judging the value of a piece of trans- 
portation equipment in terms of its safety, efficiency, durability, 
ete. Skill in negotiating competitive bidding and closing bid- 
ding to the satisfaction of all concerned. Skill in inspecting 
equipment in terms of job specifications, Skill in determining 
amount of income available for transportation and in making 
purchases at a time when savings by means of discounts may 
be obtained. 
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Critical Task: Organizing and Providing an Efficient System of 
School Transportation Maintenance 


——$<———— Se 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In organizing and providing an efficient sys- 
tem of school transportation maintenance, administration 
should... 


THEORY Make provision for necessary transportation shops and equip- 


KNOW- 
HOW 


ment which is needed to repair and renovate school busses. 


Acquire and organize a crew of mechanics who demonstrate 
their ability to make basic repairs on transportation equipment. 


Provide a stockroom or warehouse of repair items so that 
maintenance can be conducted without delay. 


Initiate a system of “preventive” 
tem of “repair” maintenance. 


ee ee eee ee 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In organizing and providing an efficient system of school 


transportation maintenance, an administrator needs the fol- 
lowing ... 


maintenance as well as sys- 


Operational Beliefs: Systematic maintenance will prevent 


A good program of 
es of the educational 
the educational pro- 
ion cost. 


om a local service unit. A 


h dge of wages and hour 
working arrangements for mechanics s 
of maintenance procedures, 


Technical Skills: Skill in developing satisfactor ing re- 
lationships with maintenance personnel, in lee es 
for use of the maintenance staff, skill in providing adequate 
facilities for maintenance at reasonable cost to the school 
system, skill in appraising the general quality of maintenance. 
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Critical Task: Providing for the Safety of Pupils, Personnel, 
and Equipment 


ee = 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In providing for the safety of pupils, per- 
sonnel, and equipment, administration should .. . 


Provide instruction and training of personnel and pupils in 
safety. 


Institute a program of inspection of transportation equipment 
and performance. 


Formulate with community representatives and transportation 
personnel a system of rules and regulations in accordance with 
national, state, and local policies. 


Provide materials which make personnel and pupils safety- 
conscious. 


i EEE 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In providing for the safety of pupils, personnel, and 
equipment, an administrator needs the following .. . 


Operational Beliefs: The welfare of personnel and pupils su- 
persedes all of the objectives of the transportation system. 
Normal operation may not be safe operation. A constant search 
for procedures which make school transportation safe should 
be conducted. 


Knowledge and Information: Knowledge of sources and nature 
of national, state, and local traffic regulations, of the importance 
of the place of insurance in the safety program, of probable 
traffic and pupil hazards, of statistics concerning various types 
of accidents. Knowledge of resource people. 


Technical Skills: Skill in stimulating interest and pride in 
safety measures on the part of transportation personnel and 
pupils, in formulating a safety program which will be prac- 
tical and which will be implemented. Skill in determining 
hazards. 
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Critical Task: Developing an Understanding and _Use of the 
Legal Provisions Under Which the Transportation System 
Operates 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In developing an understanding and use of the 
legal provisions under which the transportation system oper- 
ates, administration should . . . 


THEORY Obtain all the legal provisions under which the transportation 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


system operates. 


Distribute written information concerning legal provisions to 
personnel involved. 


Provide opportunities for personnel to raise questions concern- 
ing their understanding of these legal provisions. 


Enforce legal provisions concerning school transportation as 
they affect equipment and personnel in the system. 


ee ee 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In developing an understanding and use of the legal 


provisions under which the transportation system operates, an 
administrator needs the following . . , 


for their existence, such as: safety of pupils and equipment, 
proper use of public equipment, etc. 


Knowledge and Information: Knowledge of legal provisions, 
how they work and why they are necessary. Knowledge of 
sources of materials relating to legal provisions. 


Skill in acquiring the acceptance and ad- 
i >, personnel to legal provisions concerning 
transportation, skill in explaining legal t 


For— 
Training of Transportation Personnel, see Staff Personnel 


Periodic Inventories of Transportation Capital Outla f 
y and Per- 

petual Inventory of Expendable Items, s i 

Business Management se School Finance and 


Financial Accounting of School Trans ortati S is 
nance and Business Management p 10n, see School Fi 
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CRITICAL TASK AREA: ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 
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THEORY 
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Critical Task: Establishing Working Relationships with Local, 
State, and Federal Agencies to Provide Services Needed by the 
School System x 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In establishing working relationships with 
local, state, and federal agencies to provide services needed by 
the local school system, administration should . . . 

Identify and assess features of the programs of governmental 
agencies that may be utilized by or may affect the local school 
program. 

Identify and interpret desirable services from government 
agencies with emphasis on their relationship to the total school 
program. 

Establish sufficient organization and facilities to utilize properly 
all services available. 

Share cooperatively with these agencies the identification of 
needs, definition of purpose, and development of plans for 
needed services. 

Evaluate the effects of the various services in terms of the total 
educational program and appraise also the arrangements by or 
through which the services are made available to the school 
system. 


Make appropriate reports to local, state, and federal agencies. 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In establishing working relationships with local, state, 
and federal agencies to provide services needed by the local 
school system, an administrator needs the following .. . 


Operational Beliefs: The school is only one of several public 
agencies which has a responsibility to children. As a public 
agency, the school should cooperate with other agencies where 
agency responsibilities overlap or supplement each other (for 
example, the area of child health and welfare). Improved 
services can result with each other in coordinating their offer- 
ings to the public. 


Knowledge and Information: Knowledge of the different gov- 
ernmental agencies and their operational procedures; knowl- 
edge of the rules, regulations, laws, opinions, court decisions 
relative to the relationships of governmental agencies and the 
schools; a knowledge of the formal and informal power struc- 
tures which may influence the operation of various govern- 
mental agencies; a knowledge of the historical and legal 
relationships between local schools and local, state, and federal 
governments, and welfare agencies. Knowledge of reports re- 
quired by and useful to other agencies. Knowledge of emerging 
legislation which may affect services of agencies available to 
the school. 

Technical Skills: Skills in developing productive working rela- 
tionships between and among agencies, in financing such rela- 
tionships and in reporting and interpreting them to the public. 
Skill in interpreting educational needs in terms of agency 
services. Skill in preparing and presenting reports to other 


agencies. 
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Critical Task: Working with the Board of Education in the 
Formulation of Public School Policy and Plans 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In working with the board of education in 
the formulation of public school policy and plans, administra- 
tion should ... 

Assist all board members to gain a clear concept of their role 
in the program of public education, including their respon- 
sibility for public formulation and their relationship to the 
administration of public education. 

Assist board members in representing the entire school system. 


Assist new members of the board to become better acquainted 
with their duties, responsibilities, and opportunities for per- 
forming commendable and worthwhile services for the educa- 
tional welfare of the administrative unit. 


Promote a continuing effective in-service training program for 
board members. 


Promote effective two-way communication channels among the 
board members, the superintendent, the staff, school personnel, 
and lay citizens regarding various phases of the educational 
program. 

Review periodically with the board the division of responsi- 
bilities and duties in order to maintain effective working 
relationships. 

Interpret and implement the Policies of th 


e sch X t 
school personnel and the lay public, Sheol board: to the 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
aoe an iking ae the board of education in the formula- 
ion of public school po; icy and pla: $ ini 
the ilone ee plans, an administrator needs 
Operational Beliefs: The public, through the school b 
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Critical Task: Designating Appropriate Operational Units 
Within the School System (Including Sizes of Schools by 
Grades, Attendance Areas, etc.) 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In designating appropriate operational units 
within the school system, administration should . . . 


Collect various data which are basic to the organization of a 
school system (school-age population, educational program and 
nature of the desired educational program, location of existing 
school plants, etc.) 


Develop with staff collaboration a plan for the organization of 
the school system into appropriate operational units. 


Present the plan to the board of education for their review and 
approval. 


Organize the professional staff for initiating the proposed school 
organization. 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In designating appropriate operational units within the 
school system, an administrator needs the following .. . 


Operational Beliefs: The organization of a school system must 
always be in terms of educational purposes, The function of 
organization is to implement purpose. 


Knowledge and Information: Knowledge of school policy 
concerning organization, educational objectives of the com- 
munity, extent and location of school age population, opinions 
and attitudes of the citizens concerning the existing organiza- 
tion. Knowledge of legal requirements, both local and state 
as they relate to organization. Knowledge of existing and pro- 
posed facilities. A knowledge of existing mores, customs, and 
traditions which exist in local districts. 


Technical Skills: Skill in collecting and analyzing educational 
data which relates to the organization of a school system, such 
as number and kind of existing classrooms, location of school 
children, etc. Skill in formulating educational patterns into 
a plan which can be readily explained and understood in 
terms of educational purposes. 
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Critical Task: Developing a Staff Organization as a Means of 
Implementing the Educational Objectives of the School 
Program 


TF 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In developing a staff organization as a means 
of implementing the educational objectives of the school pro- 
gram, administration should .. . 


Analyze with the professional staff the educational program in 
order to determine those services which should be rendered. 


Identify with the professional staff the total responsibilities and 


total amounts of services needed and group them into func- 
tional job areas. 


Define the functions of each position and its relation to other 
areas of function. 
Make available to all persons concerned an agree 
ment of policy governing the organization of th 
tem, indicating the divisio; 
channels of communicatior 
followed. 


d upon state- 
e school sys- 
ns of responsibility and authority, 
n, and procedures that are to be 


Maintain continued, cooperative evaluation of the organiza- 
tional structure in terms of its value to the educational 
program. 


= ee 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Know 
Task: In developing a staff organization as a means of imple- 


menting the educational objectives of the school program, an 
administrator needs the following . . . 


ledges Needed to Perform the 


Operational Beliefs: Staff organization is not an end within 

| me f implementing an educational program. 
Staff Organization not only involves the acceptance and dis- 
charging of responsibilities, but maintaining cooperative atti- 
tudes and effective human relationships. 


Knowledge and Information: Knowledge of a variety of or- 
ganizational patterns which are useful and appropriate in 
serving educational purposes. Knowledge of the type of prob- 
lems which disrupt the functioning of staff organization. 
Technical Skills: Skill in estimating the effectiveness of a 
particular organizational pattern i 


orga 1 n terms of educational pur- 
poses. Skill in assessing human relationships and various 
attitudes which are associated with 


of organization. Skill i 
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Critical Task: Organizing Lay and Professional Groups for 
Participation in Educational Planning and Other Educational 
Activities 


—_—_ 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In organizing lay and professional groups for 
participation in educational planning and other educational 
activities, administration should . . . 


Create an opportunty for lay and professional people to come 
together in the interest of a program of education. 


Assist the groups to identify purposes which they desire to 
pursue and to organize in terms of their purposes. 


Help such groups to clarify and understand their relationships 
to official boards. 


Relate the work of groups to existing educational programs 
and agencies. 


Assist groups to identify the sources which they need to pursue 
their purposes and make a contribution to the educational 


program. 
EEE 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In organizing lay and professional groups for partici- 
pation in educational planning and other educational activities, 
an administrator needs the following ... 


Operational Beliefs: Public education can benefit from the 
interest and participation of lay and professional people. 
Various lay and professional groups must respect and work 
with the official educational groups in a community. Lay and 
professional groups can make numerous contributions to an 
educational program which will enrich the learning experiences 
of pupils and provide effective means of developing under- 
standing and appreciation of the educational program. 


Knowledge and Information: Knowledge of types of activities 
which lay and professional groups can enter into profitably. 
Knowledge of proper relationship of lay-professional groups 
to official educational bodies. A knowledge of group charac- 
teristics and group functioning in relation to educational 
purposes. 

Technical Skills: Skill in rendering professional advice to lay- 
professional groups. Skill in working with such groups toward 
productive purposes without violating their right to identify 
their own goals. Skill in having their contributions recognized 
and used without distorting the primary objectve of the edu- 
cational program and its normal functioning. 
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Critical Task: Organizing the Business Staff 


eh 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In organizing the business staff, administra- 
tion should .. . 


Determine with the board of education policies to govern the 


administration of business affairs in accordance with legal 
requirements and best practices. 


Determine the number and kinds of positions to be filled. 


Select staff members and delegate duties and responsibilities 
to each. 


Coordinate and supervise the activities of the organization. 


ee eee 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 


Task: In organizing the business staff, an administrator needs 
the following .. . 


Operational Beliefs: The 
service which implements the school 


ting the competence of clerks 
e business affairs, in working 
i staff into a 
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Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In determining sources of school revenues, 
administration should . . . 


Work with the board of education, professional staff, and com- 
THEORY munity in determining the educational needs and opportunities 
of the school system. 


4 Translate the educational needs of the community into appro- 
priate financial requirements. 


Determine the amount to be raised from each possible source 
of revenue. 


Make all necessary arrangements to insure that the full amount 
of revenue is received from each source. 


II—III 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In determining sources of school revenues, an adminis- 
trator needs the following . . - 


Operational Beliefs: A desirable educational program should 
be defined, and adequate financial resources to support it 
sought. Public education at public expense is consistent with 
democratic principles. The cost of education is really an in- 
vestment in youth. The cost of education should be distributed 
as equitably as possible. 


KNOW- Knowledge and Information: A knowledge of the economics 
HOW of taxation, of the main funds generally used as revenues for 
schools, sources of information on the tax system of the com- 

munity and the state finance system, of the techniques of mak- 

ing educational cost estimates, of the usual requirements to be 

met to receive the full amount of revenue from the local 


taxes and state and federal aid. 

Technical Skills: Skill in working with people in public tax 
offices, in explaining fiscal policies and organization to lay 
people, in designing charts and graphic material, in working 
with financial consultants, in organizing groups to handle finan- 
cial information and data. 
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Critical Task: Formulating a Salary Schedule 


—_—. LL essssSsS— 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In formulating the salary schedule, adminis- 
tration should .. . 


Organize committees for study of the salary schedule. 


Give advice directly to the committees and the board of edu- 
cation on the ability of the community to pay, present and 
prospective cost of various provisions in a salary schedule, 
educational implications of the various provisions, and means 
of insuring the acceptance of the schedule. 


Make reports of the committees the basis of a recommenda- 
tion to the board of education for a salary schedule. 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 


Task: In formulating the salary schedule, an administrator 
needs the following . . . 


Operational Beliefs: Generally, there is 
between the cost and quality of person: 
element which figures in the personal status o 
in a community. Level of income reflects itself i 
ble personal characteristics as morale, motivation, and pro- 
fessional interest. Value must be placed on professional services 
quantity. 


n such intangi- 


Knowledge and Information: Information concerning the cost 
of living, the wage levels of other occupations, the com- 
munity’s estimated financial resources, and the personal de- 
mands of various professional duties. 
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Critical Task: Preparing the School Budget 


————— eS 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In preparing the school budget, administra- 
tion should .. - 


Secure continuous study by staff and citizens of educational 
objectives and the needs of the community. 


Translate the educational program which is needed into cost 
and determine priority in terms of the objectives of the schools. 


Determine what the community can and will support. 


Construct a budget with expenditures by function and revenues 
by sources. 


Present the budget to the board of education for adoption and, 
if necessary, to other authorities for approval and for tax- 
levying purposes. 


i ee EEE UUEE SESE 


Operational Betiefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In preparing the school budget, an administrator needs 


the following . . - 


Operational Beliefs: School finance and the school business 
organization is not an end in itself but a means to enable the 
school system to function smoothly. The school program should 
be projected in terms of pupil and community needs and fin- 
nances then sought to meet these needs. A budget is a school 
program expressed in terms of costs, a cumulative, ever evolv- 
ing expression of educational objectives. 


Knowledge and Information: A knowledge of the objectives 
of the public education, of sound financial practice in budgeting 
school monies, of programs and costs in other localities, of so- 
cial and economic trends, of costs of materials and personnel, 
and of the state’s plan of financial accounting, auditing, and 
reporting. Knowledge of present and projected school program. 


Technical Skills: Skill in the mechanical processes necessary 
for the computation of the unit cost studies, in the use of such 
data in planning and interpreting school educational programs, 
and handling financial data concerning, receipts and debits and 
the allocation of each to proper budget items. 
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Critical Task: Administering Capital Outlay and Debt Service 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In administering capital outlay and debt serv- 
ice, administration should . . . 


Determine with the board of education the funds necessary for 
capital outlay needs. 


Determine with the board the methods of obtaining capital out- 
lay funds. 


Determine with the board the funds necessary for debt service. 


Determine for the board of education the legal requirements 
for each—capital outlay and debt services, 


e U l O O 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In administering capital outlay and debt services, an 
administrator needs the following . . 


Operational Beliefs: A capital investmen 
investment for the community at large, Capital investments 
must be made with due consideration to their utility in the 
future. Good capital investments are financial assets. 


t in education is an 


Knowledge and Information: Information concerning com- 
munity needs, community ability to bay, desirable site location, 
cost estimates, various methods of obtaining capital outlay 
funds, state and local tax systems, various financing plans, 


available federal aid, property valuations, limits of levy per- 
mitted, consultative assistance. 


Technical Skills: Skill in determining levy requirements, ex- 
plaining financial procedures to groups and individuals, esti- 
mating the cost of educational investments, in relating physical 
structures to educational programs. 
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EE 


JOB Critical Task: Administering School Purchasing 


See eee 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In administering school purchasing, adminis- 
tration should . . . 


THEORY 
Determine with the staff and board of education the policies 
4 and procedures governing purchasing. 


Develop suitable forms for the administration of purchasing. 


Select and supervise the purchasing staff in view of duties and 
responsibilities connected with purchasing. 


— 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In administering school purchasing, an administrator 
needs the following . . . 


Operational Beliefs: The quality of school supplies is ulti- 
mately determined by their value to the instructional program. 
Supplies alone can never make a good instructional program, 
but good supplies properly used can make any instructional 
program better. In public schools, the public has a right to 
know what purchases are made, on what basis they were made, 
and for what purposes they were made. The general public 
KNOW- expects school purchases to be made on the basis of an an- 
HOW nounced policy known to all competitors. 


nd Information: A knowledge of the theory and 
urchasing as it applies to schools, including the 
s. A knowledge of proper purchasing forms, 
d of staff requirements for a pur- 


Knowledge a 
practice of p 
use of specification: 
of purchasing procedures an 
chasing program. 


Skill in working satisfactorily with business 
aff groups concerned with purchasing, skill in 
bilities of persons who are engaged in pur- 
and understanding purchasing forms 


Technical Skills: 
men and with st 
estimating the capabili 
chasing, skill in handling 
and procedures. 


JOB 


4 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Accounting for School Monies 


hw 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In accounting for school monies, administra- 
tion should... 


Set up a system of accounting in accordance with standard 
practice and with particular reference to legal requirements. 


Supervise the accounting of public funds and quasi-public 
funds. 


Report to proper state and local authorities and to the people 
of the community at appropriate times. 


Recommend to the board of education for their adoption proper 
procedures for auditing and bonding. 


Ss eS 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 


Task: In accounting for school monies, an administrator needs 
the following ... 


Operational Beliefs: People have a right to know how public 
funds are spent for educational services. Accounting is not 
an end in itself but a means of assuring proper and efficient 
handling of funds in accordance with school fiscal policy. Per- 


sons working in public schools have a right to be protected 
from fraud and false accusation. 


Knowledge and Information: A knowledge of the theory of 
accounting and standard practices in accounting for school 
monies, a knowledge of legal requirements concerning account- 
ing, and a knowledge of the specific accounting system used in 
the local and state systems. A knowledge of general practice 
with respect to auditing fiscal accounts, proper forms and dates 
for auditing and reporting financial standing, a knowledge of 
interpreting financial data for public information. A knowledge 
of state requirements and procedures concerning bonding. 


Technical Skills: Skill in handling financial data and super- 
vising financial procedures. Skill in relating items of school 
finance to educational policy, skill in understanding and talking 
gir enaa am uant and professional auditors, skill in 
etecting irregularities and impro erly f ioni ial 
procedures, skill in making a ngements fer cloning financia 


, y rrangements for securing personal 
funds and other services related to school finance. 
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JOB 


THEORY 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Critical Task: Accounting for School Property (Buildings, 
Equipment, Busses, etc.) 


ee 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In accounting for school property, administra- 
tion should .. . 


Make and keep a continuing property inventory. 


Provide for the proper storage and safeguarding of school 
property records, such as: deeds, insurance policies, building 
plans, contracts, etc. 


Supervise all school property. 


Make periodical reports of status of the school property to the 
board of education and to the people of the community. 


a 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In accounting for school property, an administrator 
needs the following . . - 


Operational Beliefs: School property is public property, and in 
regard to its use and maintenance subject to the will of the 
people as expressed through school policy. People have a right 
to know about the needs and status of public school property. 


Knowledge and Information: A knowledge of procedures used 
in making property inventories, of the value of school property, 
of essential forms needed for inventory records, of the value 
of property records, of the rate of depreciation of school prop- 
erty, of routine procedures used in supervising school property, 
of the logical sequence and times for making reports to proper 
school authorities and the public. 


i ills: Skill in assessing the value of property, skill 
ee aed handling school records in order to assure 
that they are filled out completely, accurately, and kept safely. 
Skill in working with others both staff and lay people, to as- 
sure understandings of the proper use of school property and 
of the necessity for accounting for it. Skill in developing 
meaningful property reports for public use and in preparing 


detailed reports for the board of education. 


JOB 


4 


Critical Task: Providing for a School Insurance Program 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In providing for a school insurance program, 
administration should .. . 


THEORY Determine as fully as possible the insurance needs of the 


4 


KNOW- 
HOW 


system. 


Determine the types and kinds of insurance suitable for the 
system within the existing legal framework. 


Make necessary arrangements to obtain adequate coverage. 


Translate the insurance needs into appropriate financial re- 
quirements. 


eee 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In providing for a school insurance program, an ad- 
ministrator needs the following . . . 
Operational Beliefs: The kind and extent of insurance program 
which a school system has is a matter of policy to be de- 
termined by the board of education. The administrator has a 
professional obligation to advise and inform board members 
and the public concerning what might constitute an adequate 


insurance program and what might be an excessive expendi- 
ture for insurance. 


Knowledge and Information: 

liabilities to law, of property 
liability and other insurance cov 
pay insurance premiums, of local 


A knowledge of all different 
values, of kinds of property 
erage, of revenues available to 
and state insurance laws. 


A ae he! plaining technical 
aspects of insurance policies to lay groups, in planning a com- 


prehensive insurance program which is within the community’s 
ability to pay, in interpreting and explaining the insurance 


LL 


JOB 


4 


Critical Task: Providing a System of Internal Accounting 


ee ee 


Method of Performing Critical Task (An Operational Expres- 
sion of Theory): In providing a system of internal accounting, 


administration should . . - 


THEORY Determine the various sources of school funds. 


M 


KNOW- 
HOW 


Work out with the board of education policies governing the 
handling of internal accounts. 


Set up various types of forms to be used in accounting for 
school funds. 


Delegate responsibilities for carrying out policies governing 
internal accounting to appropriate persons. 


a 


Operational Beliefs, Skills, Knowledges Needed to Perform the 
Task: In providing a system of internal accounting, an ad- 
ministrator needs the following ...- 


Operational Beliefs: Whenever and wherever public funds are 
handled, an accurate, valid record of them is essential. In- 
ternal accounting is an activity in which students can appro- 
priately share and from which they can learn. Internal 
accounting is a means of protection for the individual as well 


as for school funds. 


Knowledge and Information: A knowledge of the organization 
and operation of an efficient system of internal accounting, 
ibility for internal accounting lies, of the 


where the respons! 1 
technical skills involved in handling school funds, steps for 


establishing proper. 
portance of providing 
activities, of the proper forms , 
fully and accounting for them properly, of protection of funds 
through bonding persons who handle them. 


ical Skills: Skill in explaining and allocating responsi- 
piles, ein understanding and handling financial reports, in 
identifying sources of funds, in supervising the whole program 
of internal accounting, in interpreting functions and delegating 
authority, in interpreting the various features of an adequate 
accounting system and explaining them to staff members and 


the public. 
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GUIDES TO PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


velopment, oriented from the point of view of the needs of the student of 
educational administration. Thus, these 


Ways of attaining objectives, materials a 
dices. It is believed that the guides in 


ese suggestions. It is hoped that 
rather basic reorientation might still 
lusion of some of these learning 


SOME Provisions IN THE INSTR 


UCTIONAL PROGRAM FOR ENABLING 
THE STUDENT TO ACQUIRE A THEE 


DRY OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
3 The Competency Pattern indicates that 
ministration is essential to competence: 


rf . e does not get a theory simply by 
memorizing principles of educational administration. He must internalize 
important concepts about individuals and groups, democracy as a way of 
life, education, and administration, These concepts become values and be- 
liefs by which he lives and works. 


They indicate what is important and 
how he should act as an administrator. 
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OBJECTIVE 


4 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


4 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


$ 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


If the student’s unmet learning need is to understand 
the nature of individual and group life .. . 


Some essential learning activities are . . . 

To study and analyze human growth and development. 
To study and analyze the biological, sociological, psy- 
chological, philosophical theories about individual and 
group life. 

To examine contrasting patterns of community living 


with particular reference to various roles of particular 
individuals and groups. 


To determine the relationship of self to other individ- 
uals and groups. 


To appraise self in reference to the several important 
components of his culture. 


To relate information about individual and group life 
to education and educational administration. 
oo 
Some practical aids to instruction are... 


References to topics on individual differences, mental 
development, and other aspects of development. 


Research findings from studies of maturation and 
learning. 


References on self concepts, motivation, emotion, ad- 
justment, mental health, and behavioral characteristics 


of each developmental period. 

Classroom and play situations for observation. 

Case studies of group life from primitive societies to 
modern life. 

Basic psychological, sociological, and anthropological 
references on this topic. 

ee ee a ee 
Some questions which will indicate the achievement of 


objective are... - 
Can the student define the essential nature of human 
life? 
rmi i f the basic 
the student determine the meaning 0: 
ee acteristics of human nature for group life? 


Can the student describe the forces of social cohesion 
in group life? 


Can he identify himself wit 
i i ications of facts 
tudent point out „the implicatic 
Can M ayividual and group life for education and edu- 
cational administration? 


h these forces? 
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OBJECTIVE 


4 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


4 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


M 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


If the student’s unmet learning need is to develop an 
understanding of and respect for democracy as a way 


of life... 
ĖS 
Some essential learning activities are... 


To compare the values inherent in contrasting social 
systems. 


To define the place of the individual in a democratic 
society. 


To participate in group action in reference to commonly 
held goals. 


To analyze the social, economic, and political structure 
of a democratic society. 


To analyze democracy at work i 


n the resolution of is- 
sues and the solving of problems. 


To designate the implications 


of the democratic concept 
for education and e 


ducational administration. 


a ee ee 


Some practical aids to instruction are . . , 


References which contain 


te: h examples of contrasting po- 
litical and social ideologies, 


Histories which show the Progressive development of 
the democratic idea. 


Opportunities for analyzing the value bases of com- 
munities in a democracy, 


Opportunities to observe and to participate in the reso- 
lution of various issues in a democratic climate. 


Case studies of Political, social, and educational issues. 


ee 


Some questions which will indicate the achievement of 
objectives are 


Can the student articulate the basi hich 
undergird democracy? e basic values w 


Does he verbally give allegiance to these values? 
Are they reflected in his associations with others? 
Is he sensitive to his rights in a democratic society? 
Does he observe the rights of others? 


Can he state the implications of the democratic idea for 
public education and for the inistration i 
educating r administration of public 
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OBJECTIVE 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


4 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


4 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


If the student’s unmet learning need is to understand 
the nature of the administrative process .. . 


EE 
Some essential learning activities are .. . 


To participate in a discussion of the historical develop- 
ment of the administrative process in our society. 


To participate in an _interdisciplinary seminar with 
students of public administration and business adminis- 
tration. 


To have direct administrative responsibility for various 
programs, projects, and activities. 


To analyze contrasting patterns of administration. 


To describe the essential nature of administration. 


_ 


Some practical aids to instruction are... 


References on the development of industry and economy 
in a nation dedicated to free enterprise. 


References on the growth and development of manage- 
ment and labor. 


Opportunities to observe or experience administration 
in business. 


Discussions of administration by business leaders. 


ee 
Some questions which will indicate the achievement of 
objectives are... 

Can the student describe the functions of business ad- 
ministration and recognize them when they are being 
performed? 

Can the student relate responsibility and authority to 
administration. 


Can the student distinguish between and among types 
of administration (efficient and inefficient; democratic 
and autocratic)? 
Can the student relate administrative processes to the 
pasic nature of individuals and groups and to demo- 
cratic concepts? 
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OBJECTIVE 


4 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


4 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


If the student’s unmet learning need is to develop an 
understanding of the objectives, methods, and place of 
education in American society . . . 

Some essential learning activities are . 


To participate in research studies to determine the role 
of education and educational personnel in our society. 
To study the purposes of education. 


To study the values underlying the social foundations 
of democratic society. 


To define the services of education as a social institution. 


To define the relationship of public education to other 
educational institutions, such as the church, etc. 


To define the conditioners of effective public education. 


To contrast the function of educati 
the functions of educations in other societies. 


To study the history of education in an effort to under- 
stand the current’ objectives and problems in their 
proper perspective. 


To articulate a consistent set of objectiv 
in a democratic society. 


ae re 
Some practical aids to instruction are . . , 


References to the historical 
in American life. 


Statements of individual and community needs. 


Statements of objectives of education as 
various groups 
References to materials which define the role of educa- 
tion (as well as the roles 


(as y 1 of other institutions and 
agencies) in a democratic society. 


Field trips to schools and educational institutions for the 
purpose of identifying Services being rendered by them 
to the individual and society. 

Discussions by heads of education 
cational services, 


[GS ee 
Some questions which will in 
objectives are . 


on in our society with 


es for education 


development of education 


conceived by 


al institutions on edu- 


dicate the achievement of 
Can the student trace the role of th i chool 
system as a vital institution in American sonlas es 

Can he designate educat 


| ional services whi i et 
specified personal or co; fa 


mmunity needs? 
Can he determine when a particular i 

ban Sao ar educational ob- 
jective or service is contrary to = 
ceptions of democracy? x generally held con 


Can he state and explain clear ER a i 
education which he accepts? arly a set of objectives for 
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OBJECTIVE 


ý 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


} 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


ý 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


If the student’s unmet learning need is to develop an 
understanding of the nature of educational administra- 
tion in a democratic society . . . 


SE 


Some essential learning activities are... 


To compare educational administration with public and 
business administration in terms of purpose and 
processes. 


To examine the foundations of educational administra- 
tion. 


To participate in the administration of a public school 
under the direction of the institution. 


To observe and identify operational practices which 
reflect a desirable theory of educational administration, 
including the performance of administrative functions. 
le ae ee Ee Eee 


Some practical aids to instruction are... 
References on theory of educational administration, par- 
ticularly those which stress sources and functions. 


Discussions on the administrative functions and their 
application in a democratic society. 


Discussions with practicing administrators on how they 
get the job of administration done in a manner con- 
sistent with democratic values. 


Opportunities for observing administration in practice. 
_ 
Some questions which will indicate the achievement of 
objectives are... 


Can the student identify and explain those administra- 
tive functions which are appropriate for the adminis- 
tration of education? 


Can the student relate administrative functions to edu- 
cational theory? 


Can the student relate administrative functions to job 
performance? 


Has the student demonstrated ability to perform par- 
ticular administrative functions? 


Can the student distinguish between effective and in- 
effective educational administration or democratic and 
autocratic administration? 
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GRAM FOR ENABLING THE 
SOME PROVISIONS IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROI 1 3 
STUDENT TO DEVELOP FUNCTIONAL BASES OF THEORY (OPERATIONAL BELIEFS) 


roblem in the development of a theory by a student of educa- 
E S is re-formulating his concepts so that they have 
meaning and application to specific tasks in educational administration. 
We have chosen to call concepts on this level “operational beliefs. The 
following section offers examples of how a preparation program might as- 
sist a student in developing these functional bases of theory (operational 
beliefs) for particular job areas. 


e 


OBJECTIVE If the student’s unmet learning need is to develop opera- 
tional beliefs in the area of curriculum and instruction 
4 such as the following . . . 


The educational program of the school should meet the 
needs of pupils and serve the community. 


The school system has a responsibility to meet special 
interests of pupils and to see that all pupils have equal 
opportunities to become involved in activities which 
they prefer. 


The schedule of activities has significance only as a 


means of implementing the desired curriculum of the 
school system. 


(Others) 


Se eee 


Some suggested learning activities are . cs 
To participate with the administrative staff in the com- 
munity in studies of community leadership, factors af- 

WAYS OF fecting education, community needs, student needs. 

ATTAINMENT 

To participate with school staff and students in studies 


of student scheduling, student activities, student in- 
terests and the supervision of instruction. 


To study and discuss c 


dy oncepts basic to the organization, 
supervision, and devel 


opment of the school program. 


To relate these experiences to indivi 
needs and to democratic concepts. 


ee 


Some practical aids to instruction are 


dual and group 


Frovin for volvement in school and school systems 
which provide opportunity for stud; X on 
RESOURCES the school program. i Go and: eesearelt 
AND 


MATERIALS Research materials on school and community, school ac- 
tivities, scheduling, studies of pupil and ‘community 
4 needs; supervisory attempts at program development. 


Appropriate library materials, 
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films, and filmstrips. 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


Some questions which will indicate the achievement of 
objectives are... 


How much does the student know about pupil and 
community needs? 


How well does the student participate in defining pupil 
and community needs in the local situation? 


How well did the student do in getting necessary under- 
standings of community factors involved in school 
program planning? 


How adept is the student at handling program. schedul- 
ing problems? 


How comprehensive and consistent are the student’s 
operational beliefs about the school program? 
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OBJECTIVE 


} 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


4 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


4 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


If the students unmet learning need is to develop 
operational beliefs in the area of pupil personnel such 
as the following ... 


Pupil appraisal should be made in terms of total pupil 
development rather than merely in terms of achieve- 
ment in specific academic areas. 


(Others) 
ee L 


Some suggested learning activities are . . . 


To formulate specific objectives for pupil growth and 
development. 


To list factors which influence academic progress and 


show how these become meaningful in assessing aca- 
demic achievement. 


To analyze case data which exemplifies the inter- 


relatedness of academic learning and total pupil de- 
velopment. 


To participate in the evaluation of various methods of 
reporting; pupil progress in terms of these objectives. 


To generalize from the above activities what the na- 
ture and purpose of pupil appraisal should be. 
Some practical aids to instruction are PE 


Specific references to to 


S E pics on record keepin , report- 
ing, and grading. PRE ü 


Samples of cumulative records, report cards. 


Specific references on learning and factors influencing 


learning. 
Case data on specific children. 

Specific references to measurement and evaluation. 
Tape recordings of pupil and parent conferences. 
Specific references to counseling techniques. 
Selected tests. 

ee aneas wliich will indicate the achievement of 


Can the student identify stages of development in 
pupils? 


Can the student explain the meaning of scores on stand- 
ard objective tests? 


Can the student explain how total i y 
be reported meaningfully? PEMO progress ian 


Can the student artic 


ee ulate his beliefs about pupil per- 
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OBJECTIVE 


4 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


ý 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


If the student’s unmet learning need is to develop 
operational beliefs in the area of community-school 
leadership such as the following . . . 

Every community possesses potential for improving its 
social organization, social policy, and decision-making 
ability. 

Democratic leadership is assisting people to identify 
their needs and work toward fulfilling their needs and 
solving their most pressing problems in terms of the 
values which they accept. 

Leadership expressed in such broad channels through- 
out the community will eventually result in improved 
leadership for the educational program. 


(Others) 


Some suggested learning activities are... 

To participate in community studies which include 
analysis of such factors as community resources, 
decision-making processes, community power structure, 
ete. 

To participate in school surveys in which citizens are 
questioned about their desires regarding school pro- 
grams. 

To do extensive reading in sociological community 
studies such as those done by Warner and the Lynds. 
To discuss and report on the nature of community 
leadership in a democratic society. 

To analyze recent changes in community living with 
reference to the implications for education. 

To formulate beliefs about community-school leader- 
ship which will guide him in task performance in this 
area. 
a 
Some practical aids to instruction are. . . 

General texts and reference works on the community. 


Materials of the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. 
Specific research on school community relationships. 


Community settings for field work. 

tk een eee eee 
Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are... - 

Does the student understand community structures and 
processes? 

Does the student realize the close relationship between 
school and community? 

Does the student have clear conceptions of the nature 
of democratic leadership? 

Does the student understand the relationship of com- 
munity improvement and school improvement? 

Can the student relate his beliefs in this area to a total 


theory? 
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OBJECTIVE 


4 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


ý 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


t 


If the student’s unmet learning need is to develop 
operational beliefs in the area of staff personnel such as 
the following ... 


Prospective employees have a right to make their own 
decisions concerning employment based on complete, 
valid information. Methods of recruitment should re- 
spect existing employment agreements. 


People can have a feeling of security and feel free to 
work to the full extent of their ability when they know 
the conditions (responsibilities, duties, ete.) under which 
they are employed. 


Within each individual is the inherent ability to grow 
and develop professionally if he is given an opportunity 
to do so. Individuals can identify the kinds of improve- 
ment which will be the most meaningful to them. 


Opportunity to grow and improve is one essential ele- 
ment of job satisfaction. 


SS aĖĂŐ—mmm 


Some suggested learning activities are .. . 


To develop job descriptions of all school personnel in- 
cluding specific duties, responsibilities and authority of 
each person and qualifications required. 


To develop information forms for prospective employees. 


To develop criteria for promotion, retention, or release 
of personnel. 
To examine personnel records of selected school systems 


and to analyze purpose of each item on which records 
are kept. 


To read personnel problems, with special emphasis on 
research on the needs of personnel. 


To participate in in-service training programs of nearby 
school systems. 


To examine case studies of 


e Li the training needs of teach- 
ers 1n service. 


To analyze recent social ch 


> ani anges in terms of their im- 
plications for personnel. 


To formulate a set of consistent beliefs about staff 
personnel. 
Some practical aids to instruction are . 


General texts and reference works on personnel 


Specific reference to 


S A personnel relations y m ; 
business and industry. research in 


Personnel experts from outside the field of education. 


dministrative personnel who hav onsibili for 
A er y 
uae esponsibilit; 
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EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


— m 
Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are... 

Does he understand the crucial importance of qualified 


personnel in achieving the objectives of the schools and 
the necessity for careful selection and replacement? 


Does he understand the importance of clear definition 
of responsibilities and duties for all school employees? 


Does he understand the importance of clear and hu- 
mane personnel policies in the security of individual 
employees? 


Can he articulate a set of operational beliefs about staff 
personnel. 
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OBJECTIVE 


4 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


4 


If the students unmet learning need is to develop 
operational beliefs in the area of school plant such as 
the following: 


The school program should meet pupil needs and the 
school plant should be adapted to house the school 
program. 


The school plant should take into consideration the 
characteristics of children as they grow, develop, and 
learn. 


Public school plants should serve a broad range of com- 
munity needs. 


The people who are going to use materials have a right 
to participate in their selection. Cooperative selection 
of materials promotes a more effective use of them. 
The total community offers a wide range of resources 


provided they are properly arranged for and related 
to the instructional program. 


e O 


Some suggested learning activities are... 
To participate in field studies and research projects de- 
signed to assess the adequacy of physical plants, equip- 


ment, and materials in view of program purposes and 
esign. 


To participate in studies and discussions of school 
plant construction with particular reference to the need 


for flexibility and adaptability in program design and 
development. 


x munity needs, school 
community relations, and ed i 7 i 


communities of varying sizes and types, utilizing differ- 
ent types of facilities, equipment and materials. 


To examine current instructio 
supplies in view of determining their relative value as 
aids in carrying out the program defined by a given 
school community or school system. 
To participate as a member of lay-pri i 

c 2 k professional study 
groups seeking to locate, design and construct needed 
school facilities. 


nal materials and school 


To generalize a set of beliefs 
plant. 


about an adequate school 
Some practical aids to instruction are , , 


Local school systems as a 
analyzing school plant p 
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„a potential laboratory for 
olicies and programs. 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


$ 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


Specialists in the area of school plant planning and 
construction—architects, contractors, state department 
of education personnel, etc. 


School building surveys and other pertinent research 
reports dealing with school plant needs. 


Curriculum materials used as a point of departure in 
discussing the types of buildings and facilities which 
would be required to implement and house different 
types of school programs. 


Written materials—books, articles, etc.—which express 
a consistent (philosophical) point of view about school 
plant planning. 


Materials which represent different or conflicting points 
of view and that help students realize the importance 
of a theoretical orientation to the solution of problems 
in this area. 


Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are... 


Is the student basically concerned with the purpose to 
be served by the school plant (as opposed to the idea 
that a building is an end in itself)? 


Is the student sensitive to differences in community 
characteristics, differences in school programs, and cor- 
responding differences in school plant needs? 


Is the student convinced that democratic processes are 
applicable and highly desirable in the area of school 
plant planning? (For example, would he be willing to 
involve lay citizens? How?) 


Does the student have a basic understanding of human 
growth and development (the learning process) which 
he can relate in a meaningful way to the design of a 


school plant? 
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If the students unmet learning need is to develop 
operational beliefs in the area of school transportation 
such as the following ... 


The school transportation system is not an end in itself 
but an important auxiliary service to the educational 
program. 


Child welfare must be considered above all other obli- 
gations. 


ee aaaaaaaaaamsmsmsmsmmmħIĂI 


Some suggested learning activities are... 
To participate in individual and group discussions of be- 
liefs relating to auxiliary services provided in school 
administration, giving special attention to: 


School transportation and child welfare, 

School transportation policies, 

School transportation and legal foundations, and 

School transportation as an integral part of the school 
program. 


To participate in cooperative school surveys in which 
belets about school transportation are examined critic- 
ally. 


To formulate and express a clear conception of a good 
transportation program. 


ees 
Some practical aids to instruction are . 


Cooperative school surveys. 
Written research on school transportation. 


Library materials dealing with legal and educational 
values involved in school transportation. 


Special films on transportation, 


ee ee 


Some questions which will 


me _ indicate achievement of 
objectives are . 


student noted pupil safety, 
, and legal Provisions of school trans- 
ing in comprehensive school 
vation of school systems? 

How well does the studen 


I € t suggest ways y 
improving the transportati 5 iena meani to 


on system in school situations? 


How well does the student understand hi 5 
tional beliefs relating to the safety dna metal 
values of the transportation system? 
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If the student’s unmet learning need is to develop op- 
erational beliefs in the area of organization and struc- 
ture such as the following . . - 


The organization of a school system must always be set 
up in terms of educational purposes. 


The function of organization is to implement purpose. 


ne 
Some suggested learning activities are... 


To analyze educational objectives and methods to ascer- 
tain the kinds of structure and activities needed to 


implement them. 


To determine a number of organizational patterns which 
are appropriate for accomplishing educational objectives. 


To study the effectiveness of various organizational pat- 
terns in functioning school systems. 


To determine how various organizational patterns func- 
tioned as a means of permitting democratic values to be 


expressed. 
To formulate operational beliefs in reference to the 


structure and organization of a school system which are 
defensible in terms of a democratic concept of society. 


OESO 


Some practical aids to instruction are... 


References on the structure and organization of school 


systems. 
Case studies of the reorganization of school systems. 


bserving the administra- 


jeld trips for the purpose of o 
fa ant ational systems which 


tion and functioning of educ 
possess different structures. 


Discussion groups on the strengths and weaknesses of 
various organizational patterns. 


eS TE 


Some auestions which will indicate the achievement of 


objectives are --- 
Can the student distinguish the salient features of dif- 
fering school organizational patterns? 


ect an organizational pattern which 


dent proj z 
Can the stu oncept of education and educa- 


is compatible with his G 
tional administration? 
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If the students unmet learning need is to develop 
operational beliefs in the area of school finance and 
business management such as the following . . . 


The school program. should be projected in terms of 
pupil and community needs and finances sought to meet 
these needs. 


People have a right to know how public funds are 
spent and what educational services are received for 
them. 


Persons working in public schools have a right to be 
protected from fraud and false accusation. 


Ss 


Some suggested learning activities are 


To determine the educational needs of a community and 
translate them into cost estimates. 


To determine a wide variety of sources of revenues 
which can be utilized to implement a school program. 


To study the legal requirements and safeguards estab- 
lished in reference to school finance. 


To formulate a consistent 
ples pertinent to performi 
in this area. 


pattern of operational princi- 
ng critical administrative tasks 


eee 
Some practical aids to instruction are 


Case studies on community needs and school finance 
systems. 


Opportunities to visit local school systems. 


References on school laws which deal with finance. 


Seminars on school finance that treat S 
and relate them to need. Papen shea 


e a a 


Some questions which w 


me € ill indicat i f 
objectives are cate the achievement o 


Can the student translate community-pupil ds into 
financial estimates of costs of educational ker iois 
Does the student see the relationshi ri 

p between various 
plans of school finance and distinct! i iti 
and social viewpoints? ER SNe teie polica] 


Can the student articulate what he thinks i d 
chool finance program and s thinks is a soun 
social values and concepts? upport it by reference to 
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SOME PROVISIONS IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
FOR ENABLING THE STUDENT TO LEARN TO PERFORM 
THE FUNCTIONS OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Competency Pattern indicates that an educational administrator 
utilize certain basic methods or functions as he performs administrative 
tasks. Inasmuch as the performance of these functions is the essence of 
educational administration, the preparation program of an institution 
should enable students to learn their significance and to develop skill in 


performing them. 


The following materials suggest how these functions 


might be dealt with directly and effectively in an institutional program. 
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If the student’s unmet learning need is to understand 
the importance of planning as an administrative func- 
tion and to develop the necessary skills involved ... 


——_ aaaaaaalalalalalMllaaalalaaaaaaaaaaaaallMMlMlMl 


Some effective learning activities are: 
Analyzing and reporting on critical aspects of current 
educational planning. 


Studying and participating in discussion of problems 
which require skill and knowledge needed to carry 
out the process of democratic planning. 


Analyzing and evaluating the function of planning in 
selected situations of the past year with which the stu- 
dent is familiar, or with which he has been concerned. 


Performing the function of planning for some aspect 
of the training program (class, discussion group, etc.) 
Planning a project in an actual educational situation for 
which the student will be responsible. 

Utilizing the experiences of practicing administrators in 
a consultative capacity, and in an on-the-job situation. 
aaalllt 
Some practical aids to instruction are: 


Opportunities to observe planning as it is conducted 
in different school systems. 


Repeated experiences of actual group planning in classes 
and professional meetings. 

Consultants who have had extensive administrative ex- 
perience or specialized training in planning. 
Professional literature on educational planning. 


Ő 
Some questions which will indicate achievement of ob- 
jectives are: 

Can the learner identify sound, effective planning? 
Can the learner play a useful role as a participant in 
educational planning? 

Can the learner detect unsound or spurious planning? 


ner relate the function of planning to the 


Can the lear: 1 D 
i of educational administration? 


various jobs 
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If the student’s unmet learning need is to understand 
the importance of organizing as an administrative func- 
tion and to develop the necessary skills involved . . 
ee ee 


Some effective learning activities are... 


Participating in the development of how an efficient or- 
ganization is accomplished. 


Knowing the steps necessary to coordinate group actions 
to achieve desired goals. 


Observing the preparation of different individuals as 
they function as a member of a group. 


Observing and developing an organization that takes 
into account the full utilization of all community re- 
sources of a school system. 


Directing an organization to accomplish specific answers 
to problems as they develop. 


Knowing what an organization needs to make it more 
functional. 


Understanding the experiences, information, time, etc., to 
accomplish efficient management. 


Learning the types of organization in business and 


industry as a means of efficiency in school administra- 
tion. 


Conducting research on the effectiveness of organiza- 
tional patterns in educational administration. 


Some practical aids to instruction are Ai 
Professional literature 
processes, 

Experiences which enable a student to organize per- 
sons in terms of a specific purpose. 


Opportunities to observe and 
te for 


ms for the purpose of obs 
Sanizational patterns and fu 


on organizational patterns and 


participate in school sys- 
erving administrative or- 
nctioning. 


ooserve and contrast the function of 
organizing in business and othe: 


to various education 
problems, 


Some questions which will 


eis indicat i t of 
objectives are . . ate achievemen 


Can the learner demonstrate ski 
(other students or professional 
to specific purposes? 


Can the learner detect problems in organizing? 


Can the learner maintain good hi i i 
int: uman rel: ll 
discharge the administrative function a oe 


ll in organizing people 
persons) in reference 
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If a student’s unmet learning need is to understand the 
importance of initiating as an administrative function 
and to develop the essential skills involved . . . 


Some suggested learning activities are... 
Studying psychological bases of motivation and interest. 
Developing a record of the need for initiating action in 
school systems. 

Practicing the making and fulfilling of specific commit- 
ments in reference to educational plans of various kinds. 
Participating in or observing the launching of various 
programs and projects in a school system. 

Analyzing and discussing problems in human relations 
that evolve from the initiation of various projects and 
courses of action. 


Determining the relationship of the function of initiat- 
ing to other functions of educational administration. 


Some practical aids to instruction are... 
Opportunities for observation in school systems. 


Participation in various projects which require co- 
operative action on the part of those involved. 


Literature on individual interests and motivation and 
on group work. 


Seminars and discussion groups on problems of initiat- 
ing and implementing plans in a school system. 


Consultants, including practicing administrators, who 
can discuss effective means of initiating plans and 
courses of action in a school system. 


SS 


Some questions which will indicate achievement of ob- 


jectives are . 
act effectively on personal decisions and 


n the learner S101 
Ca luable member of a group in initiat- 


can he work as a va a 
ing a course of action? 
he would initiate action in refer- 


Can he describe how hi u actio! 
ence to various administrative responsibilities? 
various problems which might occur 


he describe 4 e 
Gani Tie f school projects? 


during the initiation 0: 
Can he justify the initiation of action in terms of sound 
psychological principles of human relations and group 
endeavor? 
accurately ineffective initiation of ac- 


e criticize : 
Can he cri tual school setting? 


tivities in an ac 
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If the students unmet learning need is to understand 
the importance of coordinating as an administrative 
function and to develop the necessary skill involved . . . 


a ee eS 
Some suggested learning activities are . 


Examining and analyzing the total range of activities 
within a school or school system which must be co- 
ordinated by an administrator. 


Discussing the problems of coordination with local 
principals and superintendents. 


Practicing the construction of schedules which house 


all activities of a school or school system with minimum 
conflicts. 


Estimating the seriousness of conflicts in view of edu- 
cational purposes, audiences involved, participants, and 
so on. 


Analyzing the problems of human relations which are 
the product of poorly coordinated activities. 


Determining how the r 


ete esources of the system can be 
utilized so that they supplement rather than inhibit 
coordination. 


r eee 


Some practical aids to instruction are , . , 


Comprehensive descriptions of the programs and ac- 
tivities of several school systems. 


Examples of problems in coordination which would have 
to be solved by a school administrator, 


opportunis to visit different school systems and dis- 
s the i 


unction of coordinating with the administrator. 


Consultants and practicing admini 
made special studies of coordinatio: 


Literature in education and business which discusses 
the administrative function of coordination, 


strators who have 
n in school systems. 


Some questions which will indi 
objectives are... indicate achievement of 
Does the learn 


arner have a clear co 
as a function 


c nception of coordination 
of educational a. 


dministration? 


Strate skill 
ies? 


Can the learner demon: i inati i- 

ous educational activit: Se ne a 

Can the learner anticipate and identi i 
i Å € entif; roblems in 

human relations which might arise in the process of 

coordinating an educational program? 

Can the student appraise ace i 

the stud urately the of 

coordination in an on-going educational ae 
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f supervising as an administrative pana 
lop the necessary skills involved 


If the student’ 
the importance 0 
tion and to deve! 


oe 
Some suggested learning activities are... 


Analyzing the scope and need for isi i 
total educational function. ip SUpeEVESiON ithe 


Experiences in student centered, grou] 

centered activities. preroupi CERENA AER 
Opportunities to participate in setting goals 
termining activities with full freedom to Seen i 
and process most appropriate for fulfilling group needs. 
Experiences in threat-free groups in which the st 

A E S udent 
is free to express his true feelings, meanin; i 

and limitations. anes, auttuces 
Opportunities to work with relatively small 

that the student may find security with ee ople’ establish, 
close friendships, and receive help with his needs from 
others. 

Opportunities to search for deep meanings of life with 
persons of various backgrounds and viewpoints. 


in workshops, 
nized around 


reading materials, visual aids, and 
developing supervision specialties. 


Participating short courses, and group 
supervision activities, 


activities orga 


Opportunities to use 
field trips as tools for 


TRAINEE eee 


Some practical aids to instruction are ...- 


A home base consisting of a meeting room, committee 
rooms, kitchen facilities, library, toilets and appropriate 
equipment. 

The services of various persons in its search for solu- 
tions to problems. 


facilities for specialty, 
1 groups. 
rsonnel would need to be oriented to 


Instructional pe : 
interest centered groupings: Perhaps teaching under 
1d be similar to courses in adult education. 


this plan wou 
jlities to permit reading and research in 


d jnterest fields. 


and equip! 
t of specia 


interest, hobby, and 


Meeting 
recreationa 


Library fac 
specialty an 
ids, pooks, 
developmen! 


ment which would facili- 


Visual a lty and interest areas. 


tate the 
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Some questions which will indicate achivement of ob- 
jectives are... 


How has the learner’s attitude toward people changed? 


Does he believe he has a better understanding of self 
and others? 


Does he have more confidence in his worth? 


Does he have warm friendly relationships with fellow 
students? 


Did he change attitudes concerning controversial issues? 


Is he more accepting of the beliefs and attitudes of 
others? 


Has he re-examined his 


res position on his basic system 
of values? 


Has he developed areas of specialty which he believes 
are important for his chosen field of work? 


Has he broadened his interests? 
Has he further developed interests which he already 
possessed? 


Has he developed new hobbies or recreational skills? 
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If a student’s unmet learning need is to gain an under- 
standing of the importance of communicating as a 
function of educational administration and to develop 
the necessary skills involved .. . 


e—a 
Some suggested learning activities are .. . 


Studying effective techniques and methods available for 
school communications. 


Participating in an individual project in communication, 
involving the use of different media. 


Participating in an opinion poll of a community with 
regard to the educational program. 


Participating in communication project in an actual 
school situation. 


Studying the effects of various types of communication 
on school administration. 


Observing the techniques of communication a practicing 
school administrator utilizes with his school board, staff, 
pupils, and general public. 


Investigating successful techniques of communication 
employed by fields other than education. 


Presenting the student with a situation and having him 
determine the media of communication to be used; then 
comparing his work with those which were actually 
used. 


Interpreting and discussing the educational program on 
a person-to-person basis. 


ee 
Some practical aids to instruction are... 
Audio-visual and other communication equipment. 


Opportunities to study the communication involved in 
a school system and in a civic issue. 


Case studies of effective and ineffective communication 
employed in reference to the administration of educa- 


tion. 


Problems in communication as they generally occur to 
the school administrator. 


Discussions with local community officials, state of- 
ficials of various local school systems. 


Literature on semantics, psychology of rumor, mass 
media, effectiveness in personal communication. 
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Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are... 


Can the student communicate about education in sim- 
ple, clear, well-organized statements? 


Can the student communicate to groups of people and 


individuals of status without being unduly affected 
emotionally? 


Can the student assess the effectiveness of communica- 
tion on varied audiences? 


Does the student understand fully communication as a 
function of the administrative process? 


Does the student understand the relationship of com- 


munication to other functions of educational adminis- 
tration? 


Can the student make effective use of various media of 
communication? 
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If the student’s unmet learning need is to understand 
the importance of evaluating as a function of educa- 
tional administration and to develop the necessary skills 
involved ... 


Some suggested learning activities are. . - 


Analyzing and reporting on educational goals as de- 
rived from a study of school systems. 


Analyzing the means (resources) available for achiev- 
ing the educational goals referred to above. 


Evaluating educational outcomes of the school systems 
referred to above. 


Developing an adequate concept of the functions of 
evaluation. 

Developing an adequate knowledge of and skills in the 
use of the processes, techniques, and methods of evalua- 
tion. 

a ee 
Some practical aids to instruction are... 


Statements of educational goals of various school sys- 
tems. 

Examples of school evaluations. 

Opportunities to observe experienced administrators ap- 
praise various aspects of an educational system as a 
function of their jobs. 

Literature on appraisal and evaluation, including meth- 
ods and techniques of evaluation. 

Statements of problems in evaluation as an administra- 
tive function. 

Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are .-- 

Does the student understand evaluation as an adminis- 
trative function and can he apply it to the various jobs 
of administration? 


Can the student identify the critical problems (adequate 
criteria, human relations, etc.) that affect evaluation as 


an administrative function? 

the student obtain from his evaluation of a school 
Satem leads to improvements which should be initiated 
by the administration of the school? 
Can the student work with others in an appraisal of an 
educational system? 


Can the student identify, apply, and utilize various 
techniques of educational evaluation? 
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SoME PROVISIONS IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM FOR ENABLING 
THE STUDENT TO ACQUIRE AN UNDERSTANDING AND PERSPECTIVE 


OF 


THE JOB OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The competent educational administrator possesses a clear conception 
of a broad range of specific tasks. The suggestions which follow indicate 
how the instructional program might assist a student of educational ad- 
ministration develop this perspective. 
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If the students unmet learning needs are... 


To acquire a thorough understanding of the critical 
tasks in educational administration. 


To acquire a conception of task performance in educa- 
tional administration. 


To obtain a conception of the relative importance of 
each task and its functional relationship to other tasks. 
SASA ioe ann eee 


Some effective learning activities are . . . 


Consulting texts on educational administration and 
reading job descriptions. 


Observing what tasks administrators on the job have 
to deal with. 


piscussing with administrators their conceptions of their 
jobs. 


Participating in a group definition of the job of educa- 
tional administration 


Defining the administrative process continually in ref- 
erence to a task in administration. 


pease 


Some practical aids to instruction are... 
Texts and other professional literature in the field. 


Ample opportunities for observing educational adminis- 
tration in operation. 


Class and seminar discussion on critical tasks of edu- 
cational administration and effective task performance. 
SSCPEA materials on the Compet in Edu- 
i ency rn in Edu 
cational Administration. ee 
Discussion by practicing admini { ir critical 
istrators of their critica 
tasks as they see them and how they deal with them. 
= I S 
Some questions which will 
objectives are |, | 


Can th i M 
ministration js? “S79 What a task in educational ad- 


indicate achievement of 


Can the student state th 
; 5 e total r: are 
involved in educational administratiseo. ii 
Can the student describe hi i i 

i s OW Specific administrative 
functions enable various critical tasks to pe performed? 


Soe PROVISIONS IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM FOR ENABLING THE 
TUDENT TO ACQUIRE BASIC KNOWLEDGES NEEDED IN TASK PERFORMANCE 


Some knowledges are necessary in performing man z: 

n dg ` y of the tasks of 

poucational administration. These are referred to as basic knowledges. 
he materials which follow suggest how these knowledges might be 


developed. 
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If the student’s unmet learning needs in the area of 
developing educational objectives are .. - 


To understand different schools of philosophy and how 
they influence school programs and practices. 


To understand the background of the educational sys- 
tem in our country and to identify what the school is 


trying to accomplish. 


To acquire an understanding of the part of all school 
personnel and lay people in the formulation of a school’s 


philosophy and objectives. 
To acquire a realization of the values received when all 
involved are included in the planning. 


skill in interpreting and evaluating an edu- 


To develop a I 
gram in relation to its philosophy and ob- 


cational pro; 
jectives. 


Anuna 
Some suggested learning activities are .. - 


p discussion of “This I Believe” 


Participating in grou I 
methods of instruction, purpose of 


concerning curricula, 
schools, etc. 


Reading and discussing the stated philosophies of dif- 


ferent schools. 


Visiting schools to obtain evidence of different philos- 


ophies. 
Analyzing the philosophies noted from classroom to 
classroom within one school. 


ons of the actions of teachers and 


Interpreting observati c i r 
flection of varied philosophies. 


administrators as a re 


in order to compare philosophies which 


Reading widely 
hin a school. 


determine actions wit 


Writing a statement of one’s own philosophy to crys- 


talize thinking. 


Observing the ac 
determine princip. 
identify their interests, 
in community surveys to determine what 
need in their school. 


tivities of children of different ages to 
les of growth and development and to 
abilities, and problems. 


Participating 
the people want and 
ing school morale in a situation 


Observing and compar: 
1e was derived by those affected. 


where the philosophy 
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with one where the stated philosophy was “handed 
down,” and with one in which there is no stated 
philosophy. 


Planning an instructional program which reflects the 
accepted philosophy of the school. 


Participating in the evaluation of a school’s philosophy 
and objectives. 


ee 


Some practical aids to instruction are .. 
Texts in the area of educational philosophy. 


Articles in professional journals. 
Statements of philosophies from different schools. 


Consultant in the field of educational philosophy. 


Resource people. 
Case studies of children, 


Facilities for observing children and adults. 


The class group itself. 


sar aS SRN 


Some questions Which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are . 


Can he differentiate among points of view as to why 
schools exist and what they should do for people? 


Does he show increased awareness of the purpose of a 
philosophy? 


Can he analyze and evaluate school practices in terms 
of philosophical principles? 
Does he understand the diffe: 


€ rence in objectives to be 
used with learners of diff 


erent developmental levels? 
Does he show an a 


shoy Awareness of the need for relating 
school objectives with community needs? 
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If the student’s unmet learning needs in the area of a 
knowledge of human relations are... 


To know the major principles of human growth and 
development. 


To understand how self-perception affects human rela- 
Jons. 


To obtain a knowledge of how school administrators are 
perceived by various publics. 


To acquire a knowledge of the kinds of inter-personal 
relations that may exist in groups. 


To understand the social and psychological characteris- 
tics of various types of groups. 


To be familiar with group processes which are appro- 
priate for use in a democratic society. 


To know ways of studying, judging, and criticizing the 
contributions of members to a group. 


To develop an understanding of the various motives, 
drives, and insecurities that people manifest. 


To know ways of initiating and motivating professional 
improvement through good human relations. 
O e—a 


Some suggested learning activities are... 


Determining effective and desirable working arrange- 
ments and relationships. 


Studying educational and psychological literature on 
human growth and development, 


Examining individual differences and determining how 
these differences affect human relations. 


Making repeated critical analyses of group processes 
in an effort to relate human relations to such things as 
group productivity and group organization. 

Observing the quality of human relations in various 
professional and social meetings. 

Practicing assessing and improving human relations in 
group situations. 


Consulting with experts in the field of human relations. 


Identifying problems in human relations and projecting 


feasible solutions to them. 


i ee 


Some practical aids to instruction are... 


Consultants in human relations. 
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Consultants in the areas of psychiatry, sociology, and 
psychology. 


References on the essential nature of individual and 
group life. 


Literature on human relations, group dynamics, case 
studies of individual and group adjustments. 


Opportunities for group meetings where there is a defi- 
nite purpose but considerable freedom for experimenta- 
tion with processes. 


Opportunities for observation of and participation in lay 
and professional meetings. 


Human relations clinics for the analysis and treatment 
of problems in human relations. 


Seminars on human relations. 


Classes which deal with important factual information 
about human relations. 


a ee 


Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are . 


Can the student explain various types of human be- 


havior by reference to principles ‘of growth and de- 
velopment? 


Can the student 
which may exist 
a group? 


assess the quality of human relations 
among several individuals or within 


Can he describe the way school administrators are apt 
to be regarded by various publics? 


Can he indicate how he woul 


h d attempt to improve the 
human relations within a prof p p 


essional staff? 


Can he describe how the quality of human relations can 
affect the success of sch 


EN ool administration in a local 


Can he identify the human relat; 


t ý , ld 
be exercised by the sen lons skills which shou 


ool administrator? 
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If the student’s unmet learning needs in the area of 
a knowledge of roles and role concepts are... 


To understand that the administrator’s position consists 
of a constellation of tasks in which he serves as a 
leader, an educator, and a group instrument. 


To understand the relationship of the administrator to 
the professional and non-teaching staffs, pupils, and lay 
public. 

S 
Some suggested learning activities are... 

Extensive reading in the field of school administration. 
Reporting on the various roles assigned administrators. 
Attending meetings of school boards. 

Attending P.T.A. meetings and other school functions. 
Interviewing pupils, teachers and administrators. 
Working in the field with school administrators. 

Visiting different types of school systems. 

Attending seminars or conferences with experts in ad- 
ministration. 
a 
Some practical aids to instruction are . . . 

Texts, reference works, yearbooks, bulletins, periodicals, 
etc. concerning school administration. 

Audio-visual aids. 

Flow charts and diagrams showing types of school or- 
ganization, duties and responsibilities of administrators, 
ete. 

Resource people; 
board members, 
sonnel, etc. 
oe E 


ill indicate achievement of 


such as school administrators, school 
State Department of Education per- 


Some questions which w. 
objectives are .-- 
Does he have a conscious, sound philosophy of educa- 


tion? 

Is he aware 0 
school board, 
community? 
Can he contrast educa 
in other countries? 
Can the student set u 
of an administrator? 
Does he know how pop 
administrator? 

What are his ideas concerning C 
administration in the future? 


f the relationship of administration to the 
school personnel, etc., pupils and the 


tion in the U.S. with that found 
p criteria to measure the success 
ulation changes challenge the 


hanges in educational 
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If the student’s unmet learning needs in the area of a 
knowledge of research are... 


To acquire knowledge of the different kinds of re- 
search and the criteria applicable to each. 
To obtain knowledge of sources of information on tech- 


niques of research, and how to find data of various 
sorts. 


To gain knowledge of the uses of research, and its 
limitations. 


To secure knowledge of the meanings of the various 
common statistical terms used in research. 


To develop knowledge of the usual methods of record- 
ings, classifying, and analyzing quantitative data. 


To master knowledge of the effective methods of pre- 
senting the results of research in tabular and graphic 
forms. 
ee OO 
Some suggested learning activities are... 


Attending lectures a 


nd class discussions on the different 
types of research. 


Studying completed researches of different kinds. 
Studying school surveys. 

Working on one or more school surveys. 

Reading and attending classes in statistics. 
Practicing the definition of research problems. 
Working on problems requiring search for data. 


Working on problems requirin 
fication, and analyzing of data. 


Working on problems requiring the presentation of data 
in effective form. 


g the recording, classi- 


Working with other people to help formulate an educa- 
tional philosophy that will help the learner differentiate 
important problems and research hypotheses. 


Some practical aids to instruction are F 
A good library, 


with a reference and a document room. 
Plentiful supply of research studies. 


Library materials on the theory and practice of re- 
search. 


Plentiful statistical data from Bureau of Census, Of- 
fice of Education, the NEA, and other organizations. 
Practical field problems in actual situati 

atio; such as 
school surveys “bull session” type seminars. a 
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Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are... 


Can the student define and describe the chief kinds of 
research? 


Can the student outline an efficient attack on a prob- 
lem? 


Can the student tell how to get a given type of data? 


Can the student define and use the more common sta- 
tistical terms? 


Can the student select the appropriate statistical meas- 
ure to use for a given purpose? 


Can the student justify the importance of the problem 
for some coordinated and articulated frame of refer- 


ence? 
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If the student’s unmet learning needs in the area of 
a knowledge of school law are... . 


To become familiar with the basic kinds of law. 
To learn necessary laws concerning public schools. 


To be generally familiar with sources where laws can 
be read and interpretations sought. 


To learn the administrator’s responsibility for inter- 
preting and applying the law. 


To understand the meaning of the phrase “putting the 
law into practice.” 


To appreciate the responsibilities entailed in specific 
applications of the law. 


i ee See ee 
Some suggested learning activities are... 
Hearing lectures and participating in group discussions. 


Working with consult: 


ants in seminar groups, lectures, 
and discussions. 


Reading school laws. 


Using the case method for 
laws in real situations. 


a ee ws ae 


Some practical aids to instruction are . S 


practice in applying school 


Textbooks, publications 


of state departments of edu- 
cation, and other publish 


ed sources of the laws. 


Professors of law and school law. 


Law libraries. 


The attorney general’s office. 


The office of the chief state school officer, 
Local lawyers. 


Oe es 


Some questions which will 


gee indicate achievement of 
objectives are 


Can, the student demonstrate a knowledge of school 
aw? 

Can he demonstrate ability to interpret and to apply 
school law to cases? 


Does the student show insight into the need and the 
place for school law in su 


: Pporting, regulating, and de- 
veloping school systems? 5 s £ ig 
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SOME PROVISIONS IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM FOR ENABLING THE 
STUDENT TO ACQUIRE SPECIAL KNOWLEDGES NEEDED IN TASK PERFORMANCE 


_ Special knowledge is a body of information that must be drawn upon 
in the performance of specific tasks. The materials which follow suggest 
how the preparation program might assist a student acquire such 


knowledge. 
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If the student’s unmet learning needs concerning the 
community setting are... - 

To gain a knowledge of various types of community 
needs with particular reference to those related to edu- 
cation. 

To acquire a knowledge of methods and procedures 
necessary for determining community needs. 


To acquire a knowledge of community factors (socio- 
economic feature, power structure, population distri- 
bution and trends, geographical features, etc.) which 
will affect schools. 

To acquire information concerning attitudes, beliefs, 
and understandings about the educational enterprise. 
Laaa 
Some suggested learning activities are . . . 
Participating in intensive school-community analyse: 
and surveys. 

Interviewing local leaders and citizens concerning com- 
munity characteristics and opinions and knowledge 
about schools. 

Observing and participating in school-community ac- 
tivities, such as P.T.A. advisory groups, bond drives, 
etc. 

Attending courses and seminars in school-community 
relations, sociology, and group dynamics. 

Reading extensively from literature in the areas of 
school-community relations, community leadership and 
improvement, etc. 

eee ee Se ee EEE 
Some practical aids to instruction are... 

Textbooks, supplementary books in Education, soci- 
ology, etc. 

Reports of community surveys. 

Reports of community activities and improvements. 


Local community officials and the citizenry consultants 
and specialists in community analysis, public relations, 
education, and sociology. 
Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are .-- 

Can the student identify, discuss and appraise critical 
community factors which influence education? 


Does the student have a knowledge of methods and 
procedures for identifying community needs? 
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If the students unmet learning needs in the area of 
child growth and development are... 


To understand principles of child growth and develop- 
ment, such as the relationship of physical health and 
growth to the learning process. 


To realize the relationship between desirable educa- 
tional administration and child growth and develop- 
ment. 


OEE 
Some suggested learning activities are... 

Observing children in learning situation. 

Visiting child health clinics. 

Doing background reading on growth and learning. 


Investigating and interpreting current research on child 
growth and development, 

Participating in seminars with persons variously con- 
nected with child growth, learning, and health. 
Investigating, reporting, discussing, and evaluating cur- 
riculum theories in the light of principles of child 
growth and development. 

Participating in an evaluation of a school system’s ef- 
forts to relate its instructional and special services pro- 


fams to its objectives in child growth and develop- 
ment. 


aa E ed ee ee 


Some practical aids to instruction APE: s6, 

Doctors, nurses, public health personnel, especially 
those specializing in child health. 
Psychologists, guidance specialists, and others quali- 


fied to judge mental and emotional development of 
children. 


Classroom te 
Parents. 


Reference books, professiona 
child growth and development. 
Films, rec 
terials. 


‘achers in various grade levels. 


l articles, and texts on 


ordings, and other related audio-visual ma- 


Research reports, 


Se S 


Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are . . , 


e a e curricular patterns he has 

Soe in hich he has participated in terms of 
r appropriateness to current hil 

growth and development? SoyledEe don 4E 


pret curricular needs of children 


their particular healt des 
velopment characteristics? sas Porras: 


Can the student inter; 
in relation to 
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4 


If the student’s unmet learning needs in th 
instructional program are... Seen Ts 


To understand types of curricula and provisions for 
curriculum development. 


To acquire understanding of state and local system re- 
quirements, regulations, etc., within which a given in- 
structional program must be developed. 


To understand the nature and role, selection, uses, and 
merits and limitations of various teaching aids (includ- 
ing community resources). 


To comprehend the instructional import of various fea- 
tures and facilities of the physical plant. 


To know the significance, means and principles, and 
applications of evaluation of pupil growth. 


To acquire working concepts of the nature and role of 
supervision and supervisor-teacher relations that will 
be productive for improvement of the instructional 


program. 
To become familiar with the purposes, services, achieve- 


ments, and influences of the principal professional as- 
sociations and publications thereof in the field of cur- 


riculum. 


nomm 
Some suggested learning activities are . . . 


Participating in teams conducting So. Assn. school 
evaluations (with particular reference to schedules and 
data on the instructional offerings). 

Participating in school surveys in which citizens’ de- 
sires regarding school offerings and/or school improve- 
ment are canvassed and compiled. 

Observing, analyzing, reporting on, discussing examples 


of particular curriculum types, such as the “core cur- 
riculum,” the “activities curriculum,” etc. 


Doing substantial background reading on theory and 
values of curricular patterns. 


Taking part (preferably staff-assisting) in teachers’ 
workshops or local curriculum development committees. 
Interpreting research reports on curriculum investi- 
gations. 


Studying, reporting on, and discussing state and local 
rules and regulations governing curricular offerings and 
instructional provisions. 

pros and cons of merits of some of the 


1 instructional program requirements, 
for and implications thereof. 


Debating in class 
more controversia 
including reasons there: 
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5 r sess iments 
Observing, analyzing and appraising uses of specim 

of various types of teaching aids in regular classroom 
teaching and in field visits to community resource-use 
situations. 


Demonstrating and explaining for own class group spe- 
cial advantages and specific limitations of selected sam- 
ples of various audio-visual aids. 


Participating in surveys of physical plant features and 
facilities in which focal problem is to identify factors 
favorable or unfavorable to efficiency of learning, prac- 
tice of good teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil inter- 
personal relations, promotion of mental and emotional 
health, protection of physical health, ete. 


Identifying, listing, and reporting on environmental 
items that are directly utilizable as positive materials of 
instruction in specific grades and subjects; or that nega- 
tively controvert instruction by causing the pupils to 
experience the denying in practice of principles of liv- 
ing “taught” in theory as precepts, 


Reading, studying, 
ciples of ways of 
growth. 


and discussing the theory and prin- 
evaluating various aspects of pupil 


Engaging with others in assessin, 
from data available i 


r ental growth, subject 
, ude changes, health status im- 
provement, etc. 


Interviewing supervisors, superintendents, principals, 
teachers, and others as to Similarities and divergencies 
of views on the role and functions of supervision. 


Reading and discussing in seminars the principle jour- 
nals published by the major professional associations 
in the field of curriculum. 


ee ee ee 


Some practical aids to instruction are . 


Texts and reference works on curriculum. 

Journal articles, resear A 
c , ch monographs, etc, on cur 
ricular matters, E EE 


Survey schedules of evaluative criteria. 


Consultant experts in the field of curriculum. 


Experienced classr 


s oom teach der 
various types of cu ers who have taught un 


rriculum organization. 
Directors of evaluation teams. 


Directors of curriculum workshops or committees. 


Manuals or code bo i 
oks of curri i ional 
rules and regulations. cular and instructio 
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EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


Samples of various types of audio-visual aids. 
School plants and grounds. 


Check-lists or score-sheets on school sanitation, cafe- 
teria inspection forms, etc. 


Books, monographs, research reports, and journal ar- 
ticles on evaluation of pupil growth. 


Publications on the theory and practice of supervision. 


Samples of journals, news bulletins or house organs, 
materials catalogs, etc. from pertinent professional as- 


sociations. 


Supervising teachers, audio-visual specialists evaluation 
experts, etc. 


Health department sanitarians, safety engineers, etc. 


ee 


Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are... 


Can he clearly and correctly define curricular types 
and patterns? 


Can he explain the merits and limitations of curriculum 
projects in which he has observed or participated? 


Can he recognize and effectively describe principal cur- 
ricular requirements of the state and local boards of 
education proximal to the location of the graduate 
school which he is attending? (or applicable in the lo- 
cale where he has most recently been employed). 


Can he distinguish in value as teaching aids the re- 
spective merits and limitations of movie films compared 
to field trips, transcriptions compared to personal inter- 
views, lectures compared to demonstrations, etc.? 


Can he recognize and appraise inconsistencies between 
physical plant features and perceptual classroom teach- 
ing? 

n he critically assess processes of evaluation in com- 


ce public schools, colleges, etc.? 


mon use in 


Can he recognize examples of good and poor super- 
visory performance? 


Can he accurately characterize the purposes, activities, 
and publications of principal professional associations 
in the field of curriculum? 
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If the student’s unmet learning needs in the area of 
the school plant are... 


To understand how to determine the physical plant 
needs of a community. 


To understand the cooperative planning that is basic 
to the development of a school plant program for a 
given community. 


To understand how to execute school plant plans. 


To understand how to maintain, operate, and utilize 
physical facilities. 


sorre 


Some suggested learning activities are... 


Planning and carrying out a substantial background 
reading program. 


Interpreting what is re 


ad in terms of sound principles 
of housing the commun 


ity’s educational program. 


Develop instru 


ments to aid in the evaluation of school 
plant facilities, 


Using the instruments in actual plant evaluations. 


Writing reports on the evaluations, 


` including plant sug- 
gestions and recommendations. 


Developing bibliographies on vario 


5 us phases of school 
plant development, operation, and 


maintenance. 


Visiting school plants in various stages of construction. 


Some practical aids to instruction are . . , 
References on school curriculum. 


References on school 


R plant plannin 4 
tion, and operation. si g 


financing construc- 


References on plant maintenance., 


Guides in school plant planning. 
School plant evaluation instruments. 
Educational periodicals. 
Architectural publications, 


Pamphlets and earbo izati 
ania y oks by organizations of school 
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EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


Publications by Universities and colleges. 
Publications by state departments of education. 
Publications by U.S. Office of Education. 


Collection of samples of construction and maintenance 
materials or observing them at professional meetings. 


Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are... 


Does the student see school plant planning as a part of 
a long range educational plan for the community? 


Does he understand accepted school plant principles 
and practices which, if followed, will contribute sig- 
nificantly to the solution of many problems? 


Does he believe in planning as a cooperative process? 


Does he see the possibilities and values of seeking ad- 
vice from plant specialists in state departments of edu- 
cation, colleges and universities, and private con- 
sultants? 

Does he know how to work effectively with the archi- 
tect? The board of education? Contractors? Engineers? 
Legal advisors? 

Does he understand the values of designing for flexi- 
bility and expansibility? For community use? For use 
of audio-visual aids? For safety and well being? For 
inter-functional coordination? For adequate day- 
lighting and artificial lighting? For adequate heating 
and ventilating? 

Does he have a knowledge of state and local laws re- 
garding construction, health provisions, and safety 
regulations? 

Does he know what constitutes a desirable school site? 
Does he know how to equip a building for the best 
educational results? 


Can he interpret correctly what he reads concerning 
the best we now know about the school plant? 


o 
Does he know how to develop an efficient program of 
plant maintenance? 


Can he work effectively as an individual or in student 
groups in developing an instrument for evaluating 


school plants? 

Can he use the instruments adequately in actual school 
plant evaluations? 

Can he write an acceptable report on his plant evalua- 
tions? 

Can he build an adequate bibliography? 

Can he “get along” with school people on the job during 
the evaluations? 
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If the students unmet learning needs in the area of 
transportation are... 


To gain a knowledge of the factors involved in design- 


ing a school transportation system which meets local 
school district needs. 


To acquire a knowledge of the principles of organizing 
and operating a school transportation system. 


To gain a knowledge of appropriate procedures in- 
volved in the procurement of equipment and supplies 
through approved methods of purchase and contract. 


To acquire a knowledge of principles of operating, or- 


ganizing, and maintaining programs for the school 
transportation system. 


To acquire a knowledge of requirements and provisions 
for insuring the safety and sanitation of pupils, per- 
sonnel, and equipment, 


To obtain a knowled 


ge of legal provisions covering 
school transportation. 


To gain a knowledge of source: 


s of technical advice in 
school transportation systems, 


To gain a knowle 
transportation. 


ee 


Some suggested learning activities are... 


dge of state aid programs for pupil 


Studying school transportation needs and problems. 


Participating in planning a school transportation system 
for a local school district. 


Analyzing and comparing various sets of school trans- 
portation policies, 


Reading extensively in the literature of school trans- 
portation. 


Observing the inspection of transportation equipment 
by specialists, 


Participating in in- 


i Service Workshops for school trans- 
portation personnel, 


Engaging personal and/or group interviews with school 
transportation experts. 


Participating 
school transpo 
adequate scho 


in a community surv. 
rtation needs and 
ol transportation. 


ey to determine 
possible provision for 


iJ 
Y 
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EVALUATIVE 
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Some practical aids to instruction are... 
Texts and resource books on transportation. 
Transportation manuals and handbooks. 
Reports of research studies in transportation. 
Written policies. 


Description of in-service training programs for trans- 
portation personnel. 


Laws, regulations, and codes pertaining to school trans- 
portation. 


School transportation specialists. 

Surveys of transportation systems. 

Safety manuals and codes. 

Annual reports of school transportation system. 
Exhibits of transportation equipment. 


— 


Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are... 


Does he possess an adequate knowledge of factors in- 
volved in providing an efficient transportation system? 


Can he detect weaknesses and strengths in a school 
transportation system? 
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If the student’s unmet learning needs in the area of 
school finance are... 


To understand the underlying principles of school 
finance. 


To have a technical and working knowledge of sources 
of school revenue; budgeting, accounting, auditing, and 
reporting; bond issues; safeguarding of school funds; 
insurance and liabilities; and internal finance practices. 


To understand the relationship between cost and quality 
of education. 


n O 


Some suggested activities are. . . 


Reading extensively various phases of financing the 
school program. 


Reporting on special topics: the foundation program, 
need for additional state support, etc. 


Preparing a school budget, a state financial report, and 
a set up of an accounting system, an insurance plan for 
a school system, etc. 


Participating in community surveys to determine ability 
to support school program, type of program desired, etc. 


ee en aE 


Some practical aids to instruction are 


Texts and reference works on school finance. 


Charts and graphs 


t showing sources of revenue and ex- 
penditures of funds 


Consultant experts in the field of finance. 


Budget reports, 


forms, accounting forms, etc., on a state 
and local level. 


Sample of official financial reports. 


Community-school surveys and evaluations. 


eee 


Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are , 


Does he have an understanding of the basic principles 
of finance? 


Does he have an understanding of the local and state 
tax structure, the legal provisions for the disbursement 
of school funds, proper methods of financial accounting, 
what constitutes a “minimum foundation program,” 
amount and manner of payment of state aid? 


Does he understand and can he interpret t relation- 
ship of cost and quality of education? = ihren 
Can he tell when program has determin d t and 
when budget has determined the program? PUER 
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If the student’s unmet learning needs i: 
fice management are... RAGS of 


To obtain knowledge of the types of busi 
transacted in the offices of a school system. eee eee 


To acquire knowledge of the techniques of usi 

z È files. 
indexes, and cross indexes to keep track busi 4 
of an organization. x a A S 


To develop knowledge of the way the offices of at 
one typical school system are organized and run. at lease 


To learn about types of equipment that are i 
use in the offices of school systems. Avea NISLOr 


To study effective ways of handling telephone messages 
correspondence and interviews with individuals and 
groups. 

To learn methods of estimating competence of workers. 


To become informed of procedures and techniqu 
working with and organizing office personnel. nee itor 


To learn about cost accounting and other forms of sta- 
tistical and managerial control. 
no 
Some suggested learning activities are... 


Reading and class study on the management of school 
system offices. 
Visiting the offices of school systems and talking to 
school officers. 


Working as an intern in a school system’s offices. 


show rooms of manufacturers of equipment 


Visiting the 
fices, and studying their catalogues. 


for use in o 


“Sitting in” on office groups during planning confer- 
ences, etc. 


Observing in well-functioning offices. 


Serving apprenticeships or internships. 


i A 


Some practical aids to instruction are... 
Library materials on office management. 
School surveys which include office management. 


Catalogues and other descriptive materials of office 
equipment and machines. 


Access to functioning offices. 


‘ul office managers to serve as consultants. 
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Motion pictures and other audio-visual aids. 


Case studies. 


ee 


Some questions which will indicate the achievement 
objectives are... 


Can the student plan the offices of a school system? 


Can the student make Sensible recommendations as to 
the best duplicating process to use in a given situation? 


Can the student plan for proper handling and filing 
of different materials in an office? 


Can the student arrange and plan for satisfactory 
handling of interviews and visitors? 
Can the student 


give evidence that he understands the 
purposes of offic 


e management as a tool of education? 
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If the student's unmet learning needs in the area of 
school lunch program are... 


To increase his fund of knowledge related to both fed- 
eral and state provisions for school lunch programs. 


To increase his sensitivity to recognizing and utilizing 
the educational potentialities of the school lunch pro- 
gram. 


To increase his appreciation of the value of proper nu- 
trition in meeting the total needs of the student popu- 
lation. 


To increase his fund of knowledge concerning effective 
administration patterns in school lunchroom operation. 


Some suggested learning activities are... 
Reading and discussing related literature in the field. 


Identifying strengths and weaknesses of selected school 
lunch programs. 


Studying state and federal school lunch legislation. 


Preparing lists of available resources related to the 
school lunch program. 


Developing criteria for evaluating resource materials. 


Attending and participating in conferences, discussion 
groups, and workshops emphasizing school lunch pro- 
grams and related topics. 


Setting up and critically evaluating proposed school 
lunch programs in hypothetical school situations. 


Identifying concomitant learning potentialities in the 
school lunch program. 


nI 
Some practical aids to instruction are... 


Texts, periodicals, pamphlets, informational brochures 
dealing with the school lunch program. 


Filmstrips, films, and other audio-visual aids. 


d state agencies (School lunch divisions, Public 
airs ie partments) Home Economics Associations, 
Nutrition Councils). 

Related national agencies (Children’s Bureau, American 
School Health Association, U. S. Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare). 


Copies of school lunch programs in operation in the 
public schools. 
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School lunch forms and reports submitted to system 
superintendents, State Dept. of Education and Federal 
Agencies. 


Resource personnel from State School Lunch Division, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Surplus Commodities Divi- 
sion, and State Division of School Lunch Audit. 


Consultants in Home Economics and Nutrition Educa- 
tion. 


ee ee ee 


Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are... 


Can he trace the developmental aspects and under- 
lying purposes of the school lunch program? 


Can he demonstrate a working knowledge of the legal 


framework under which the program is Operative? 


Can he identify the place of the school lunch program 
in the total educational effort of the school and how to 
use the program for educational purposes? 
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If the student’s unmet learning needs i 
staff personnel are... SA KATEAN Oe 


To understand the underlying principles of staff 
nel administration. E 8 PaT eeen 


To gain a knowledge of the personal iti indi 
‘ 3 qualities of indi- 
viduals that correlate highly with success in eer 
supervisory or administrative positions. ‘ 


To acquire a knowledge of the best employ ¥ 
tices and procedures. P SENN EEA 


To acquire a knowledge of ways and means of deter- 
mining job openings and new positions; of analyzing job 
requirements of a school-community team member. 


To gain a knowledge of staff selection procedures. 


To gain a knowledge of sources of help in pr i 

z >, ;, e, ro! 
staff personnel including institutional, public a pene 
ate Blacement agade: ang others; and further to gain 
a knowledge of ways and means of soliciti 
help from such agencies. a i 


To acquire information concerning the scope of 

ror ne 
and methods of providing for the general De veer 
the staff (including tenure, retirement, insurance and 
sick leave policies; living conditions, morale, etc.) 


To understand the methods and techniques of organiz- 
ing the staff to study desired welfare policies and pro- 
visions, and to utilize existing ones. 


is 


Some suggested learning activities are 


Reading extensively from literature in the various 
phases of staff personnel administration. 


Attending courses in Staff Personnel Administration, 
Human Relations, etc. 

pating in good recruiting and 
local school systems, including 


interviewing prospective candi- 
s, ete. Role playing in related 


Observing and partici 
selecting practices in 
screening applicants, | 
dates for specific position 
type activities. 


n job analysis activities and in surveys 


Participating i 
over and pupil enrollment trends. 


of teacher turn 
veys of staff welfare needs, evalua- 


Participating in sur t e 
lfare policies and practices, ete. 


tion of existing we 


TODDS E 


Some practical aids to instruction are... - 


Texts and reference works on staff personnel adminis- 


tration. 
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Published articles, handbooks of personnel policies and 
practices, research reports, etc., related to the various 
phases of staff personnel. 


Personnel policies and practices in business and indus- 
try. 


Reports of surveys of enrollment trends, teacher turn- 
over and future needs. 


Consultant experts in the field of personnel administra- 
tion, human relations, etc., in the field of education as 


well as industry and business. 


Local school officials and special staff committees who 
have demonstrated competency in the solution of vari- 
ous phases of staff personnel problems. 


Sorn ee 


Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are... 


Does the student have an understanding of the basic 
principles of good personnel administration? 


Does he have an understanding of state certification 
requirements and state-wide as well as local salary 
schedules, personal and welfare benefits, etc.? 


Does he have a knowledge of good methods and pro- 
cedures for finding, recruiting, and selecting the best 
possible persons for staff positions? 


Can the student identify, discuss and appraise job re- 
quirements in a particular Position? 


Does he have a knowledge of methods and procedures 
for selecting the best teachers? 

Does he have a knowledge of the available sources of 
help in staff selection? 

Does he understand how to secure positive help from 
the various sources of help? 

Is the student conscious of the 
good personal and professional 
practices? 


need for and value in 
welfare policies and 
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SOME PROVISIONS IN THE INSTRUCTI 
D ON PROGRAM FOR ENABLING 
THE STUDENT TO ACQUIRE Basıc SKILLS NEEDED IN TASK PERFORMANCE 


Just as basic knowledge is that body of information i 

performance of many administrative tasks, basic skills ERE he 
behaviors which enable one to make an effective application of information 
to many tasks. Suggestions follow that indicate how a preparation pr k 
gram might assist a student develop basic skills in educational administra. 


tion. 


OBJECTIVE 


4 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


4 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


ý 


If the student’s unmet learning needs in c > 
tion skills are... ommunica- 


To express ideas clearly in written, or i 
a , oral, and graphic 


To establish the rapport necessary for communication. 


To receive ideas from other persons, th: i 
TN pi , through a variety 


To facilitate group communication, with i 
c l , a view to 
a two-way flow of ideas in democratic se aces 


Some suggested learning activities are... 
Reporting in class, using a variety of media. 


Participating in group planning, particularly as a func- 
Honing member of a school system committee or survey 
eam. 


Analyzing research on group process and communica- 
tion skills, with subsequent group self-analysis of be- 
havior patterns in communication. 


Preparing and presenting professional articles, research 
monographs, and oral presentations. 


Participating on forums, radio and TV programs, and 
other forms of practical experience in speaking. 


Taking remedial instruction in communication skills on 
the professional level. 
———————————— 
Some practical aids to instruction are .. - 

Specialists in various media of communication. 


Current literature and research abstracts on group 
process and communication. 


Sample materials, films, and brochures prepared by 
school systems for various purposes. 


Experienced administrators who have demonstrated 
skills in communication techniques. 


Selected practices in administrative communication. 
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EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are... 


Can the student speak effectively to a group? 


Can the student present his ideas in coherent written 
form, effectively and attractively? 


Can the student identify current communication media 
and several effective ways to use each in an administra- 
tive situation? 


Can the student communicate as part of a group, con- 
tributing ideas and receiving them in a productive, co- 
operative atmosphere? 


Can the student relate his abilities and knowledge in 


eemununica don to specific administrative school situa- 
ions? 
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OBJECTIVE 


ý 


If the student’s unmet learning needs in human rela- 
tion skills are... 


To increase his ability to recognize strengths and weak- 
nesses in his own manner of relating to others. 


To improve his sensitivity to the feelings of others with 
whom he is working. 

To strengthen his disposition to recognize, respect, and 
appreciate the contributions of others in a group. 
To sharpen his ability to look objectively upon the 
merits of ideas proposed by members of a group (in- 
cluding himself) as they attempt to find solutions to 
various problems. 


To learn ways of involving people in a democratic 
process of identifying and pursuing common goals and 


- objectives. 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


y 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


y 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


Some suggested learning activities are... 


Participating in the development and the application 
within class groups or seminars of criteria for examin- 
ing the qualities of performance and contribution which 
make for productivity in the group process by analyz- 
ing the responsibilities and role of group members and 
analyzing the responsibilities and role of group leaders. 


Sharing with members of the instructional staff in ob- 
jective assessment of how his own behavior is affecting 
others. 

Examining selected literature for identification of skill 
elements in interpersonal relations. 


Appraising significant writings on theories of emotion- 
al needs; reporting individually or through panel dis- 
cussion on the implications of such needs for ways of 


treating people. 
Working with groups on real problems. 


Some practical aids to instruction are... 
Specific references to topics of personal security, moti- 
vation, etc., in psychology. 

Specific references in literature of group dynamics, 
professional guidance workers. 

The class group. 

Case studies. 

School surveys. 

Some questions which will indicate the achievement of 
objectives are .-- 


i i i d cause of in- 
an the student identify evidences an 
aD tiveness in working with other people? 


an the student interpret the reactions of other people 
C indications of their unexpressed feelings? 


i has increased in his 
there evidence that the student 
iliy to work with other people? 
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OBJECTIVE 


4 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


4 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


4 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


If the student’s unmet learning needs in group process 
skills are... 


To develop awareness for the need of group processes 
in working with groups of people to the end that these 
people are able to grow and to make significant contri- 
butions to the growth of the group. 


make contributions to the groups, establishing group 
climate, establishing group control. 


Some suggested learning activities are . . 


Participating in meaningful group discussions and using 
the development of the group to illustrate the process. 


Reading widely in te: 


3 xts, journals, and research mono- 
graphs. 


Practicing the roles of group leaders and group member. 


Participating in discussions which seek to place the 
group process in its proper setting in a democratic 
society. 


Observing the group process in action in schools, civic 
groups, study groups, and other group endeavors. 
Using teachers and practicing administrators as con- 
sultants to bring their experiences to the group. 


Consultants such as teachers, practicin ini 

A La y administrators, 
and people with s ecialized i 
and theory. p ed knowledge of the techniques 


Some questions wh 


objectives so ich will indicate the achievement of 


udent give evidence of 


A understanding and 
interpreting the group process and its role A promoting 
Is the student able to worl kma e soclety? 


A ie on: intellectual; that it is fees tie that 
new problems? m as he enters new groups working on 
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OBJECTIVE 


ý 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


ý 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


4 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


If the student’s unmet learnin i 
solving skiils are... = ds ia mibien 
To develop proficiency in the use of the scientifi 
of problem-solving in... PERE EMEY 
—selecting and defining a problem in educational ad- 
ministration. 
—proposing a course of action which will 
problem or lead to its solution. solve: Tine 
—trying out the proposed plan of action. 
—observing the results. 
—deciding whether or not the proposed course of action 
was successful. 
To develop proficiency in the selection of approaches to 
various types of problems. 
To develop proficiency in channeling resources of the 
school-community pertinent to the solution of i 
problem. cine 
To develop proficiency in disseminating successful prob- 
lem solution for application elsewhere. 


Some suggested learning activities are .. . 

Selecting a problem. 

Planning its solution. 

Applying the plan and evaluating results. 

Reading in literature about problems and solutions to 
them which have been successful. 

Observing skills in problem-solving process being exhi- 
bited by competent persons. 

Giving class or seminar reports on successful instances 
of problem-solving. 

i eee 
Some practical aids to instruction are... 

Situations which contain typical administrative prob- 
lems appropriate for observation and/or attempted 
solution by the student. 

Texts and other literature on problem-solving and 
current issues in education. 

Resource people—faculty members, field personnel, 


other students. 


Some questions which will indicate achievement of 


objectives are ..- - 
Can he recognize when 
fined? 
Can h 
Jems? 
Can he implement a course of act: 


planned course of action? 


Can he evaluate courses of action and problem solutions 
in terms of desired outcomes? 

Can he identify valuable resources in problem-solving? 
Can he determine the value and application of solution 
to other problem situations? 


problems are adequately de- 


e formulate feasible approaches to various prob- 


ion in reference to a 
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OBJECTIVE 


4 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


V 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


t 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


If the student’s unmet learning needs in research skills 
are sea 


To develop proficiency in the use of the basic pattern 
of scientific method in research, i.e.: 


—formulating an effective hypothesis which is suitable 
for testing 


—formulating suitable means for testing hypotheses. 


—applying the designed means to testing hypotheses. 
—collecting data. 


—organizing, analyzing, and interpreting data. 
—drawing valid conclusions in reference to hypotheses. 
develop proficiency in the selection and use of 


To 
established esearch methods such as: normative sur- 
veys, experimentation, case studies, and so forth. 


To develop proficiency in tra 


mslating the implications 
of educational researc) 


h into practical action. 


Some suggested learning activities are |, , 


Engaging in planning and designing a research attack 
on various educational problems. 


Conducting research projects in accordance with estab- 
lished scientific methods, 

Familiarizing himself with and reacting to published 
accounts of research, 


Giving class or seminar reports describing and inter- 
preting significant research, 


Some practical aids to instruction are 


Texts, monographs, bulletins, yearbooks and other pub- 
lications dealing with research, 


National and state agencies (U, 5, Office of Education, 
prate Departments of Education) and various research 


Tables, charts, graphs, and o i in- 
terpretation and use. ther graphic forms for in 


People with recognized skill in research. 


Some questions which will 


ee ; ‘ 
objectives are . , indicate achievement o 


ported research? “//@¢ies in research plans and re- 


ted to make Practica] application of research 
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OBJECTIVE 


y 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


4 


If the student’s unmet learning needs in a i 
evaluation skills are. . - pE 


To acquire skills in the formulating of a i 

n 1 ppropriate 
plans for the evaluating of various rincipal 
of the educational program. pi a Ts 


To acquire skills in the selection and application of 
evaluative processes, tools, and techniques utilized in 
executing evaluation plans. 


To acquire skills in the drawing of conclusion: 
evaluative data obtained by various means. PEDA 


To acquire skills in the drawing of conclusions and 
formulating or recommendations derived from the find- 
ings obtained. 


To acquire skills in involving in participation in the 
evaluative process others concerned with and affected 
by a program or a program component that is evaluated. 


a 


Some suggested learning activities are . . . 


Observing individuals or groups engaged in evaluating 
various educational programs, or parts thereof. 


Participating as a working member in groups engaged 
in carrying out all the basic steps of the evaluative 
process as applied to evaluations of various components 


of educational programs. 


Sharing with the group members in analyzing and 
assessing the adequacy and appropriateness of the 
evaluation which it has conducted, re-examining the 
soundness and effectiveness of the planning done, the 
selection and uses made of instruments and techniques, 
the processing applied to the data, and the conclusions 
and recommendations drawn, as performed by the group 
in its evaluation project. 

Assisting in organizing and guiding the work of groups 
formed to evaluate educational programs, or parts 


thereof. 


Studying, analyzing, discussing, appraising and inter- 
preting the soundness of the same steps or elements of 
the evaluative process indicated above, as exhibited in 
the reports of evaluations made by others. 


Student experiences in cooperative evaluation projects 


such as: 
__Effectiveness of various teaching sS 
methodologies. 


—Scope and bala 
over-all and pr 


ituations and 


nce of instructional program(s) (both 
incipal segments thereof). 


uacy of certain services (e.g. 


= i , d ade 
Efficiency an a unseling, vocational and 


medical, nursing, personal co 
curricular guidance, etc.)- 
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RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


ý 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


—Sufficiency and appropriateness of equipment, sup- 
plies, and facilities, and maintenance thereof, in the 
areas of plant, transportation, etc. 


—Quality and extent of school-community involvements 
(two-way), including contributions to and resource- 
uses of community agencies. 


—Character of interpersonal relations at administrator- 
staff, staff-staff, and staff-pupil levels. 


—Effectiveness of determination of qualifications and 
fitness of persons for employment and advancement. 


—(Many others). 
ŘS 


Some practical aids to instruction è cra 


Statements of purposes and objectives of various com- 
ponents of education systems and programs. 


Class situations in the preparation program. 
Personnel in local schools and in the school system. 


Persons directing and staffing school surveys; school 
evaluation teams, etc 


School records and record Services, 


Samples of evaluation instruments, schedule sheets, 
criteria lists, data-processing worksheets, etc. 


Books, _monographs, reports, and 
evaluation procedures and results, 


(Others) 


——— ee 


Some questions which will indicate the achievement of 
objectives are... 


articles describing 


Can he detect unskillful choice 


2 S of evaluative tools and 
techniques, erroneous or clum: 3 


Sy uses of these, etc.? 


Can he distinguish between skill 


i i ed a i oc- 
essing and interpreting of evalu nd unskilled pr 


ative data? 


project? y perform all the steps in an evaluation 


Can he skillfully lead and guide i i 
tive 
performance of the evaluative procesey = sires 
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Some PROVISIONS IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM FOR ENABLING THE 
STUDENT TO ACQUIRE SPECIAL SKILLS NEEDED IN TASK PERFORMANCE 


Special skills are exacting behaviors that are needed in performing 


specific administrative tasks. 


Some suggestions concerning how a prepara- 


tion program might assist a student develop special skills follow. 


eS 


OBJECTIVE 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


4 


If the student’s unmet learning needs in the area of 
special instruction and curriculum development skills 


are... 


To develop skill in assessing the educational services 
needed by the teachers and pupils of the school- 


community. 


To acquire skill in developing the climate that will lead 
those who have a dutiful relationship to the instruc- 
tional program to see the need for and feel free to 
critically appraise the educational value of various 
learning experiences and activities. 


To acquire skill in leading them to take the necessary 
action to appraise critically these experiences and ac- 
tivities and to reshape, improve, and supplement them 
so that they meet pupils’ needs. 


To become proficient in assessing community factors 
that have a major influence upon the curriculum (in- 
cluding existing factors and important social and eco- 


nomic trends). 


To become proficient in evaluating the effectiveness of 
instruction and supervision of instruction. 


skilled in judging the appropriateness of 


To become t 1 S 
erials and teaching aids to the instructional 


various mat 
program. 
To acquire skill in involving lay citizens in curriculum 
study and planning where they can be of greatest help 
in a way that will improve the understanding and sup- 
port of the educational enterprise. 


O 


Some suggested learning activities are ..- 
from literature in the areas of 


ding extensively eaS 
TO ent and improvement and in in- 


curriculum developm 
struction. 

i rticipati i r i rriculum 
Attending and participating In courses 1n cur I 
development and improvement, principles of instruction, 
supervision of instruction, psychology of learning, group 
dynamics, ete. 
ol-community surveys or 
phases of the school an 
instruction or the 


ensive scho 
ly in those 
Jate directly to 


Participating in int 
analyses, particular! 
community that re 
curriculum. 


Participating in curriculum study groups. 
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MATERIALS 


Y 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


Internships under proficient school leaders with oppor- 
tunities for working in the areas of the administration of 
instruction and curriculum development. 


aa 
Some practical aids to instruction ALE: ioe 


Textbooks, reference and supplementary books in the 
areas of curriculum, instruction, administration, human 
relations, group dynamics, etc. 


Articles, research reports, etc., related to various phases 
of instruction and curriculum development. 


Reports of curriculum studies, surveys including an- 


alyses of curriculum problems, instructional methods 
and procedures. 


Courses of study. 


State curriculum requirements. 


Schedules of local curricular offerings, extra-class ac- 
tivities, ete. 
Consultants i 


n the field of instruction and curriculum 
development. 


Local school leaders and special staff members who 
have demonstrated competency in the field of instruc- 
tion and curriculum development. 


ee eee 


Some questions which will 


rae indicate achievement of 
objectives are . . 


Can the student demonstrate the leadership necessary to 
get a group to work together cooperatively on an im- 
portant problem to the point of arriving at an accept- 
able solution to the problem? 


Can the student demonstrate skill 


ministration? pi oe nigers ai ads 


Can the student demonstrate the ability to survey com- 
munity factors curriculum offerings, learning experi- 
ences, teaching practices, etc., and critically appraise 
each in terms of how it will help meet students needs? 
Can the student demonstrat, 


ri e proficie i aluating 
Supervisory and i 1 Deyan EV 


nstructional practices? 
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OBJECTIVE 


4 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


M 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


t 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


If the student’s unmet learning needs in t 
n € s h 
special pupil personnel skills are... espres oR 


To be able to administer a complete pupil record system. 


To perfect his ability to coordinate i i i 
pupil ser 
other phases of the curricular peia OE 


To get students involved in planning, implementi 
S , ent: 
evaluating many aspects of the school ances ane 


Some suggested learning activities are .. . 
Reading, comparing, and evaluating cur: fessi 
R t urrent professional 
P aare and research on pupil personnel administra- 
ion. 
Serving on evaluative teams, or s i 

! z chool survey commit- 
tees in actual school systems. y at 


er shies teachers, and parents about 
oe and evaluating various record forms as used 
carte ing a hypothetical—or actual—pupil personnel 
Sea 


Participating in school planning groups in which stu- 
dents participate. 
nnn 
Some practical aids to instruction are... 


Sample school records. 
recordings, texts, and literature 


Current research, films, te: 
nel administration. 


dealing with pupil person 
cialists in child health, curriculum, and guidance. 


Spe 
ven proficiency 


Practicing school administrators with pro 
in pupil personnel administration. 


Case studies of pupils. 


Selected practices in pupil personnel administration. 


hich will indicate the achievement of 


Some questions W 
objectives are .-- 
Can the student describe the basic organization of a 
desirable pupil personnel program? 

aluate explaining the merits and 


n the student ev: ! i 
he nnel programs with which he 


limitations of pupil perso’ 
has come into contact? 


Can the student identify the important coordinating 


elements between general pupil personnel procedures 
and desirable learning situations, giving the research 


and theory on which these principles are based? 
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OBJECTIVE 


ý 


If the student’s unmet learning needs, in the area of 
special school-community leadership skills are . . . 


To acquire special skills and to increase ability to apply 
basic skills in 


—establishing rapport with groups. 
—interesting people in social problems. 


—enlisting people in undertaking surveys and evalua- 
tions. 


—using research to characterize social setting. 


—selecting and applying methods and techniques for 
identifying and analyzing needs. 


—explaining social phenomena in simple terms (analyz- 


ing and interpreting individual and group behavior in 
relation to standards and values). 


—selecting and applying methods and techniques for 


recognizing and assessing human and natural re- 
sources. 


—assisting education staff to recognize capacities for 
effective community service, 
—interpreting the 


k role of the school to other agencies 
(and vice versa), 


—assisting personnel in other agencies to clarify pur- 
poses, roles, and contributions. 


—assisting lay citizens to discover and develop leader- 
ship potentials. 


—guiding people in the examining of their own methods 
and procedures, without 


handing them ready-made 
answers. 


—assisting groups to find and formul 
for Improving community conditions, agency re- 


Some suggested learning activities are 


Holding offices in Student organizati lass sub- 
groups or committees, ete, 5 a ori 


Engaging in activiti 
munity groups. 
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WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 
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RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 
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EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


Attending meetings of widely r i 

: s y representative advi 
community committees specially created to initiate, 
guide, and interpret comprehensive school surveys, 
public health surveys, social work surveys, etc. : 


Observing and discussing the 

J y performance and 1 t= 

ship atipun of the officers, presiding AEE 
ee spokesmen, etc., as exhibited i cin f 

meetings cited above. A 


Engaging in class socio-dramas (role-pla i i 

at illustrating the skills and the SS E 
ministrators attempting to contribute leadership roles 
in the types of meetings cited above. 


Studying and analyzing movie films which i 
2 illustr: 
good group leadership performance and Sorgen 


skills in action. 


Reviewing and discussing selected literatu: i 
V A s ¥ y tems 
which describe leadership skills and te i ag 
Peas pea p a techniques in group 
we 


Some practical aids to instruction are .. . 


Organizations and groups indicated in i 
3 conn i 
the suggested learning activities. econ aiy 


Resource consultants selected from these organizations 
and groups because of extensive experience and proven 
leadership qualities. 


Movie films on community organization. 


Literature on community organization, group dynamics 
and action-research. j 


—— ae 


Some questions which will indicate achievement of 


objectives are: 
Can the student successfully motivate and enlist others 


in group study of needs, purposes, resources, and pro- 
grams as pertinent in the immediate setting of the 


preparation program classes and courses? 

Can he identify and describe leadership skill-elements 
exhibited in school-community group meetings which 
he has attended and observed? 

Can he demonstrate ability to select and apply methods 
and techniques for finding needs, locating resources, and 
cultivating leadership potentials in others? 

Can he effectively interpret the social significance and 
community improvement implications of finding from 
surveys, evaluation projects, and research investiga- 
tions? 

Can he skillfully assist and guide groups in making 
their own plans and developing their own solutions to 
real problems? 
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OBJECTIVE 
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WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


V 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


| 


If the student’s unmet learning needs in the area of 
special staff personnel skills are. . . 


To be able to select, train, assign, and evaluate person- 
nel. 


To develop concepts regarding the rights and responsi- 
bilities of staff personnel. 


To develop concepts of the responsibilities of adminis- 
tration toward staff personnel. 


To develop methods of effecting adequate relationships 
with and among staff personnel, 


ee 


Some suggested learning activities are... 


Attending lectures and reading relevant reference ma- 
terial that will give acquaintance with current tech- 
niques and philosophy of selection, assignment, evalua- 


tion, Promotion, tenure, and other staff personnel pro- 
cedures. 


Having satisfying relationships with people to learn 
appreciation of other people and to respect their poten- 
tials and their dignity, worth, and integrity. 


Exploring deeply the purposes of the school system and 


how personnel procedures can aid in attaining these 
purposes, 


Observing situations where staff personnel procedures 
are adequate and effective. 


Consulting with experienced and successful superin- 
tendents and Personnel workers, 


Using the ca 


g se study method for discussion and demon- 
stration. 


for interaction are great. 


Performing staff personnel procedures. 
Some practical aids to instruction are . T 


Texts, journals, and research monographs. 


Reference files for selection procedures, salary sched- 
ules, samples, evaluative devices for promotions, etc. 


Professional association meetings. 


Professional meetings of personnel workers. 


Publications of a encies i plish 
selection devices, © which produce and pul 
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EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


Consultants such as personnel managers, superintend- 
ents, etc. 


Recordings of employment and counseling interviews 


Case recording samples. 
Audio-visual aids and materials. 


a  —— 
Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are... 


Has the student progressed in his concepts of the pur- 
poses of education and how adequate personnel rela- 
tionships may aid in achieving these purposes? 


Does the student reveal greater insight into effective 
procedures for working with people and eliciting their 
best? 

Does the student see personnel procedures as ways of 


securing the most effective use, satisfaction, and se- 
curity of personnel and not merely as devices for achiev- 


ing his own ends? 
Does the student show evidence of increased ability to 


work with people and employ devices, techniques, and 
methods which will permit the maximum contribution 


from the greatest number of people? 
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OBJECTIVE 
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ATTAINMENT 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


4 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


If the student’s unmet learning needs in the area of 
special school plant skills are .. . 


i i ity 
To be able to work cooperatively with communit) 
members and school personnel in school plant planning 
for the best interest of school and community. 


To be able to oversee the construction, renovation, and 
maintenance of school plants. 


To be able to maximally utilize the school plant in the 
best interests of the educational program. 
ee ee ee 
Some suggested learning activities are . . . 


Participating in a school plant planning program both 


in classroom and in real life situations, including the 
estimation of future needs. 


Experience in developing and applying evaluative in- 
struments and reporting results. 


Practice in referring to and studying available reports 
of school plant planning. 


Observing and critically evaluating exhibits. 
Visiting schools to observe maintenance techniques. 


Some practical aids to instruction are 


Models of school buildings samples of construction ma- 
terials. 


Audio-visual aids such as films, charts, film-strips, 
movies, etc. 

Catalogues and other advertising. 

Architect’s Specifications, 

Examples of school plant evaluation instrume 
Guides in school plant planning. 

Educational periodicals. 

Architectural publications, 


Pamphlets and yearbooks by organizations of school ad- 
ministrators, 


nts. 


Manufacturers’ representatives, 


Some questions which will 


eke indicate achievement of 
objectives are 


Can he identify in logical Sequence the steps in a school 
plant planning program? 


Can he identify and tel 


various types of school 


l the possible utilization of 
terials? 


architecture and building ma- 


Does he show evidence i 5 
l of bein; resource 
materials and e A 


knowledges in i d ex- 
ecute the plan for the school rie po planan 


ing evidence of the ability to work 
with people in determining the school plant and equip- 
ment needed to implement the educational program? 


OBJECTIVE 


V 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 
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EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


ee a S a 
To Balt praBcenoy in planning bus routes and time 
aa R cireclivencss in formulating transportation 
SP eo alee oe ponies oa oei 
nance of transportation equipment. 


To acquire proficiency in pupil transportation accounting. 


To cultivate skill in judging transportation equi 
in terms of its safety, efficiency, durability, etc. ae 


Some suggested activities are .. . 
Making surveys, pupil population ma i 
sane pi ps, bus routing 


Visiting schools to observe administrative skills being 
exercised in reference to transportation. 


Interviewing transportation supervisors, concerning 
mapping of routes, hiring of drivers, purchasing of 
buses, etc. 

Attending driver training schools. 

Riding school bus and noting pupil behavior, safety 
practices, and bus routes. 

Practicing the evaluating of transportation system and 
equipment. 

nee EEE 
Some practical aids to instruction are... 

Consultant, including transportation officers on the state 
local level who can demonstrate desired skills. 
Situations in which the students can engage in practic- 
ing desired skills. 

C 


Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are . . 


ent competent in evaluating the transporta- 


Is the stud i eva 
tion systems of a particular district? 

Can the student clearly interpret statistics on pupil 
transportation? 


Can the student determine costs per pupil of a trans- 
portation system? 

Can the student plan a program 0: 
for a given school district? 

Can he detect merits and weaknesses in school trans- 
portation policies? 

Can he relate qualifications o 
formance? 


f pupil transportation 


f personnel to job per- 
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SS 


OBJECTIVE 


t 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


4 


If the student’s unmet learning needs in the area of 
organization and structure are .. . 


To understand the workings of governmental and vol- 
untary organizations and dealing with them in their 
relationships to the schools. 


To organize the work of a school system—as a whole 
and in its parts. 


To accept and delegate authority and responsibility. 
To organize and present data for use in policy formation. 


To understand and make reports of the work of or- 
ganizations. 


To apportion appropriate resources of personnel and 


material to each functional division of a school or- 
ganization. 


To evaluate the operation of an organization and detect 
and remedy any unfavorable condition or breakdown. 


To understand 


> methods and techniques of communi- 
cation. 


To underst: 
tionships. 


ee 


Some suggested learning activities are . 


and skills and techniques of human rela- 


Reading, lectures, and discussions in class on the theory 
and practice of governmental and voluntary organiza- 
ion. 


Reading administrative and other surveys. 


Studying the reports of governmental and voluntary 
organizations, 


Interviewing school Officials and d other 
attitudes toward organization. ee ae 


Making studies of the workin izati s in 
a survey. g of an organization, a 
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RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


$ 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


Administrative surveys. 
Reports of school systems, and other organizations. 
School systems in the area. 


Community problems of a realistic nature such as bond- 
ing and building campaigns, integration, etc. 


Organizations such as classes and other campus groups. 


Internship programs. 


Successful school administrators in the area of the 
training institution. 


Some questions which will indicate the achievement of 
objectives are... 


Is the student able to outline a satisfactory plan of 
organization for a given governmental or voluntary 


agency? 


Can the student outline a method of approach to an 
organization? 


Does the student give evidence of increased ability in 
revising structure and organizing activities in line with 
a democratic philosophy? 
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OBJECTIVE 


4 


WAYS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


v 


If the student’s unmet learning needs in the area of 
special finance and business management skills are... 


To develop abilities needed to implement the basic pur- 
poses and principles of educational financing. 


To develop skill in working with members of the aut 
munity, the state department, and other professiona 


people in designing state and local school financial 
programs. 


Skill in relating school expenditures to educational 
purposes. 


ee ee en 


Some suggested learning activities are . 


Taking a course in school finance which will include 


basic bookkeeping and accounting, sources of school 
revenue, and economics of taxation. 


Doing background reading on theory and practice per- 


taining to all phases of educational finance and business 
management. 


Visiting selected school systems to study different types 
of organization for business management. 


Serving an internship under a competent administrator. 


Participating in school surveys having to do with fi- 
nance and business management. 


Attendin 


iatioņs © VECtngs of administrators professional asso- 
ciations. 


Practice in making a budget when given necessary data. 
and purpose of all types of financial 


y the state department of education. 
Reporting on assigned topics. 


Studying the form 
reports required b 


problems pertaining to all phases of 
school finance (bond schedul i 
aia. aay es, insurance, taxes, pur 


Talking to PTA’s and other or, anizati i P= 
taining to school finance, FERZAN NSO topic pet 


Analyzing a number of school budgets, noti S 
z r » noting the edu 
çation spending and financing prora coh tained in 

Designing checklists for evaluating school budgets. 
Studying the school laws ina 

u 001 number of states on re- 
quirements Pertaining to financing éducatien uae the 
auditing of School accounts, 


Developing criteria for 
business management in 
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evaluating the 


organization for 
a school System, 


RESOURCES 
AND 
MATERIALS 


ý 


EVALUATIVE 
INDICES 


Setting up the organization for business management in 
a hypothetical school system. 


Preparing news items designed to present the financial 
needs of a school or hypothetical school to the public. 


Some practical aids to instruction are . 


Texts and reference works on finance and business 
management. 


Research monographs. 
Consultants. 


Charts and pamphlets pertaining to various types of or- 
ganization for business management in school systems. 


Report blanks and other forms covering all phases of 
educational finance. 


Budgets from a number of school systems. 


Checklists such as DeYoung’s or Englehardt’s for eval- 
uating budgets. 


Bond schedules for financing various school projects. 
Insurance plans from a number of school systems. 


a 


Some questions which will indicate achievement of 
objectives are... 


Given the necessary data, can he make a budget for a 
school unit, carrying through the procedure from prep- 
aration, approval administration to appraisal? 


Given the necessary data, can he prepare a bond sched- 
we for financing a school building construction pro- 


gram? 
gist of state laws pertaining to financ- 


te the 
car bhona d the auditing of school accounts? 


ing education an 


answering questions, solving problems, etc., 
Can es a knowledge of the economics of taxation, 
of the main funds generally used as revenues for 
schools, sources of information on the tax system of the 
community and the state finance system, of the tech- 
niques of making educational cost estimates, of a pur- 
chasing program including the use of sperincanons, of 
the usual requirements to be met to receive the full 
amount of revenue from the local taxes and state and 
federal aid. 


Can he by answeri 
demonstrate a know. 


ing questions, solving problems, etc., 
ledge of the legal reiron ae fons 

i usiness organization in a schoo system, 0: 
ge pee and practice as to business organization 
and of personnel requirements to affect such organi- 


zations. 
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A SURVEY OF INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES FOR 
TEACHING EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Competency Pattern in Educational Administration emerged 
through the efforts of a regional group of educators to develop a basic 
understanding of the essential elements of competency in school adminis- 
tration. Since the purpose of preparation programs for educational ad- 
ministrators is to train competent school executives, the Competency 
Pattern is a logical basis upon which the curriculum content of preparation 
programs can be constructed. 

Early in their efforts to develop preparation programs based upon this 
concept, SSCPEA participants realized that the effectiveness of such pro- 
grams would depend upon their ability to produce administrative behavior 
on the part of program trainees that exemplified a recognized degree of 
competency. Consequently, the need for sound and effective methods of 
instruction was seen as an essential factor in implementing the kind of 
preparation program suggested by the Competency Pattern. Realizing that 
many efficient instructional methods were already in operation in the 
various training institutions, these participants asked the staff of the 
SSCPEA Program Center at George Peabody College for Teachers to make 


a survey of teaching practices in preparation programs for educational 
administrators. 


lected professors throughout the United States and Canada who taught 
similar courses. These 


survey and asked the pr 
they considered to be effective teaching procedures. 


$ were 161 persons who 
responded to the letters; these persons gave a total of 241 descriptione of 


There was wide variety and ication 
in the activities described. z a annie 


The descriptions were screene 


different types of instructional practices as were reported and were then 
grouped according to the basic i i i 


were commonly employed in several. Moreover many of the d ipti 

A ’ escriptions 
represent a synthesis of the best features of a si i it i 
found in various institutions, aes penenie as 1 


Although the instructional practices which 


Role-Playing As a Method of Instruction 


ase techniques can be used as 
discover and to use more s isfyi 
relations. This method of teaching involve satisfying patterns of human 


É 

in which groups of students or the entire class serve as actors.. Each 
actor does his best to put himself into the role of the character he is to 

ortray and to improvise appropriate actions and reactions as the situation 

evelops. After the skit, the participants and observers discuss the actions 
of the characters in an effort to analyze and understand behavioral pat- 
terns in this and similar life situations. Some of the advantages which 
role-playing techniques offer as a teaching method are as follow: 

v1. Students are provided opportunities to participate“in -problem 
situations. Snai 

v2. Role-playing techniques permit a practical level of interaction in 
functional situations. 

v3. They permit a student to project himself into the position of another 
person and to assume that person’s point of view. 

v4. They provide demonstrations of human behavior which may be eval- 
uated by the class. 

v5. They promote impersonal criticism of behavior because the actions 
of a character in a skit are criticized rather than those of a real person, 


Although role-playing techniques do not replace methods of developing 
technical skill or theoretical knowledge, they can be used as a means of 
providing students with opportunities to develop competency in applying 
technical and theoretical knowledge in functional situations which are as 
nearly real as any that can be produced in a classroom. This method of 
instruction may be used to help students view administration as a process 
which is of vital importance to pupils, teachers, and the community. 

Example 1. Role-playing techniques are used to develop skills in 
counseling with high school students and at the same time to provide an 
opportunity for prospective administrators to study methods of using re- 
source persons available to them. In one class a student was selected to 
act as the principal of a small high school and several students were 
selected to play the role of high school students seeking information and 
advice concerning various problems. Certain resource persons, such as a 
psychologist, an expert in student counseling, and a sociologist, were 
present to make suggestions concerning the improvement of techniques 
and to indicate strengths and weaknesses of the interviews. An office for 
the principal was set up in front of the classroom. The resource persons 
were seated with students and participated in the critique of the actions 
of the principal as a counselor which followed each performance. At the 
end of the performance, the resource persons joined with the class in a 
discussion of some of the principles of student guidance. 

Example 2. Role-playing techniques are sometimes used to promote 
concern for, interest in, and knowledge about the place of administration 
in the improvement of classroom teaching. One means of developing 
such interest and knowledge in a group of students is for the class to set 
up hypothetical school situations in which students play the roles of com- 
petent and incompetent teachers. Skits are developed around the actions 
of these teachers and the role of the administrator in bringing about 
needed changes. This carries the class into the area of the relationships 
of the principal to teachers, supervisors, students, and lay persons. As 
the course progresses, there emerge some principles of administration 
which are embraced by the group and which apparently become part of 

ir tern of behavior. N 
theren Se 3. The “socio-drama faculty meeting” has been used to de- 
velop understandings Sf how teachers feel in different types of administra- 
tive atmospheres. Each member of the class assumes the role of a 

hool faculty. The assignments of the students load the 

r-than-average problems: The aet weny pune gi 

emonstration of a benevolen autocrat approac 

me TH meo oele most part, faculty members (students) tend 
Px poe F ilent in this situation. When the situation is changed to ex- 
to; remax zA democratic leadership, faculty participation tends to increase, 
emmi eny a few individuals attempted to dominate and control the 
ma activities. The principal demonstrates some of the techniques 
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that might be used in democratic situations to prevent group domination 
by such overbearing persons. 

Example 4. The “practicum” in educational administration is a type 
of role-playing. It is organized and conducted as a school enterprise in 
miniature, with the class spending one-half of its time in various ad- 
ministrative performances and the other half in evaluating and tracing 
the implications of administrative performance. For example, the in- 
structor announces that the next session of the class will be a principals’ 
conference on the question of how grades should be determined and what 
marks should be used. One class member is designated superintendent 
and chairman of the conference. Other members are assigned other duties, 
such as making arrangements for newspaper coverage of the meeting (real 
or fictitious), conducting a poll of graduate-student opinion, interviewing 
several professors, and the preparing and issuing of memoranda and re- 
ports. Every member of the class is responsible for documenting himself 
on the subject prior to the time the conference meets. 

In the evaluation session of the practicum the superintendent is rated 
as a presiding officer, the student charged with publicity is rated on the 
approach and effort he used to obtain newspaper coverage, and so on. 
After the class appraises the roles played by different persons, they at- 
tempt to arrive at generalizations concerning effective methods of group 
operation. 

Example 5. In order to develop proficiency in the conduct of school 
board meetings, one class employs role-playing techniques to enable stu- 
dents to observe several meetings of boards of education composed of 
members of the class. Students play the roles of persons, such as the 
superintendent of schools, the president of the board of education, the sec- 
retary of the board of education, a citizen demanding that taxes be re- 
duced, and a conscientious citizen trying to make a proposal for school 
improvement. The problems to be discussed at the meetings are carefully 
outlined in advance by the members of the class. 

A great deal of attention is given to the te 
meetings themselves. Students are referred 


is faithfully assuming a role. Dur- 


: en th i 
superintendent of schools or president of Ma bees Ge aan sacs 


as board members and who 
represented on the student’s 


z P 2 In additi k 
ing, and defending his budget, each students toon eer senting, ae 
an ic] h 
on the proposed school budget. a program for a lay citizen meeting 


The Case-Study Method 


Case-study techniques have been rather extensively employed in efforts 
to bring realism and practicality into instructional programs. This method 
employs a series of cases or problems which are usually drawn from 
real situations and which demand important administrative action. “Stu- 
dents are confronted with the necessity for analyzing the problems in- 
volved in the case and for deciding upon the best possible solution or action 
in light of the circumstances. 

Case-Study techniques have been found particularly valuable in de- 
veloping the following competencies in school administrators: 

v1. the ability to think for oneself 

72. the ability to analyze a situation 

v3. the ability to discover need for additional data 

v 4, the ability to formulate an approach to solving a problem 
5. the ability to make a logical decision 
6. the ability to express one’s conclusions and decisions clearly, both 

orally and in writing. 
The method lends itself particularly to the development of understandings 
in the areas of: school organization, teacher-principal relationships, pro- 
fessional activities of the teaching staff, activities relating to the super- 
vision of instruction, student discipline problems, and school-community 
relationships. 

Example 1. There are several variations of the case-study method as 
a teaching technique. At least four of these variations are completely 
adaptable to classroom situations. One variation is the use of a cluster 
of cases presented at a single class meeting to illustrate major issues and 
to stimulate thought in particular areas. A second variation is the use of 
an elaborate and complicated single case jn which the class considers the 
various issues over a period of time. The third variation involves the 
use of an unfolding series of cases related to the same issue or problem. 
In this variation the jnitial case is presented to the students; they consider 
the facts and arrive ata decision regarding the most appropriate action. 
New problems arising out of the decisions which the student made are 
then presented. Students make subsequent decisions and again problems 
arise from the implementation of these decisions. This variation might be 
called the unfolding case-study method. 

Example 2. The case-study method may be combined with the com- 

i in the following manner. Each student 


mittee method of instruction in e 
selects a case from several which have been prepared prior to the time the 


class begins. The student takes from one to two weeks to develop his 
case. He then meets with a committee of fellow students working in the 
same problem area. After reviewing the different approaches to problems 
in this area, the committee endeavors to agree upon a position concerning 
each of their cases. After this the committee makes a brief presentation 
to the class under the direction of their chairman. The class then dis- 
cusses the ideas presented and the procedures used in the presentation. 
The instructor serves as a resource person to probe and highlight any 
points which might be overlooked. — : Le 

Example 3. The alternative-solution attack is a variation of the case- 

i ich the student is presented with the description of a 

facing a school administrator and which demands a decision on 
the part of the administrator. The student is asked to do these things: 

1. to identify the problems facing the administrator 

2. to suggest two or more alternative solutions to the problem : 

3. to indicate the principles and administrative view points on which 


ternative solutions are based i : 
hea indicate the most defensible solution and the reasons for this 


problem 


choice. 
ase-study method may be used as a means of de- 
orking productively with people and in recogniz- 


ways different people might react to a single situation. The 
jsion are presented with a gen- 
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7 scription of a case involving problems related to the improvement 
Fe ‘nistructional program in a particular school and which involve 
the majority of the school faculty. The student analyzes the problems 
and decides upon a course of action which he thinks a supervisor should 
follow. The difficulties involved in the implementation of this selected 
course of action become the central problems of a cluster of cases built 
around the possible reactions of the various types of personalities who are 
represented on the school faculty. A detailed description of the per- 
sonalities and backgrounds of each of the faculty members is then pre- 
sented to the student. He analyzes the probable ways these faculty 
members would feel about his selected course of action, describes ways 
that various persons might be helped in adjusting to the changes involved 
and describes changes needed in the original course of action he selected. 
After each student has worked through the series of cases individually, 
the class discusses the various plans of action chosen and the possible 
reactions of faculty members to the implementation of each plan. Follow- 
ing the discussions, some of the basic principles of working with teachers 
and with people in general are identified by the class and formulated into 
a list of guides for working productively with people. 

Example 5. There are several other case-stu 
quire activities outside the classroom. One of 
case observer method since the student acts as an observer in a real 
situation. An example of this method is a seminar situation concerned 
with helping school administrators understand the problems of children. 


The seminar meets in the home for dependent and delinquent children in 
a large metropolitan city. The students in the seminar are asked to make 
a case study of one child in the home. 


y y ne t Each student observes and inter- 
\views a child, visits the child's home and interviews the parents and 
„neighbors and then reports the case to the seminar, pointing out what he 
‘believed to be the basic cause of the child’s condition. After the findings 
of the observer have been reported, a di 

by other members of the seminar and by psychiatrists, psychologists, 
sociologists, and welfare workers who are consultants in the seminar. 
This method seems to be very effective 

stand the problems of children, for it 
situations and shows the administ 
children become involved and the extent to which society and the family 
are to blame. 


Example 6. Another type of case-study technique might be termed 
the participant-obser ethod, since the persons making the observations 
actually participate and are involved, at least in a consultative capacity 
his method is closely related to 

n example of such activities 


dy techniques which re- 
these might be termed the 


al situation, th i 
and the professor would discuss the problems the ed ees lay ani 
manan solving these problems. 
A deci i 
ee oute i 
tion of this decision and would further di omes from the implementa- 


The Lecture Method 


The lecture is an informative talk presented i . 
with little or no opportunity for the merta of The a a anner e 
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lecturer in discussion. As an instructional method, the lecture has the 


following advantages: 

vil. It is particularly adaptable to the presentation of organized bodies 
of knowledge or concepts. 

y 2. The lecture tends to conserve time by providing a means of present- 
ing large amounts of material in a short period of time. 


y 3. It is suited for use in institutions which schedule classes in small 
blocks of time. 

v 4. The lecture method facilitates prior planning and preparation on the 
part of the instructor and the students. 

/ 5. It facilitates the effective use of audio-visual aids to instruction. 

/ 6. The method is particularly adaptable to the instruction of large 
groups of students. 
¥ T. It provides an effective means of utilizing the contributions of 


authorities in various areas. 
/ 8. The lecture method of teaching also facilitates the use of objective 


testing procedures. 

Example. In a course in the history and development of school ad- 
ministration, the lecture is extensively used as a method of instruction. 
At the beginning of the course, each student is given an outline of the 


course with a list of reading assignments. The instructor presents a series 
of lectures as listed in the outline. 


The entire series of lectures is care- 
fully prepared and each lecture is reviewed by the instructor prior to 
its presentation in class. ‘Audio-visual aids to instruction are either pre- 
pared or arranged for well in advance of their scheduled use and are 


checked shortly before each item is to be used in class. 
ctures with a short opening state- 


sent topic with those that have been considered 
topic is then introduced and its major points or 
ideas are described, discussed, and illustrated. The instructor usually 
asks is there any questions whic 
briefly answers the questions. Most of the lectures are closed by a short 
summary of the major points which have been presented. 


The Modified Lecture Method 
The modified Jecture of instruction is similar to the lecture method 
resentation of information or ideas 
tation is usually made in less structured 
A substantial part of the class period 
members of the class and the 
nts related to the information or 
ideas presented. Such CONE Te be interspersed throughout the 

P ion or engaged in following the presen ation. 

presentatio a all of the advantages which the more formal 


i thod has nearly l h 
apis mhod has to recommend jt as an instructional method plus the 


by the instructor, but this presen 
manner than in the formal lecture. 


1. The modified lecture provide 


e S. , 
iiie Tevel ide an opp y for the instructor to modify the presenta- 
tion of materials and ideas according to the concerns and understandings 
à the eis room relationships, and thereby, tends 

r derstanding of students. , , 
- a omote a ped of instr uction tends to stimulate student interest in the 
to} ic being consider d ides for an interchange of ideas between 
SPE ients and their instructor ki c to stimulate the thinking of 
nd the instruc or. i ; 
Bo the staden = serve as a means of helping students develop skills 
in communication- i { bibliography of su ested 
tline of the course and a bibil g puy a mue 
P Example. A ah student and iscussed at the first meeting of the 
reading $ “Tine serve al guide to the sequence of ideas and 


lass. Thi ine serves as a ener: 1 F 
Cae e to outinonsidered in the course: however, it remains flexible 
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enough for modification in light of the distinctive needs or concerns of 
the students. The instructor usually opens each class meeting with the 
presentation of a concept, idea, or item of information; this is followed by 
a period in which the instructor and the members of the class confer with 
one another concerning the material which has been presented. y 

The instructor’s presentation occasionally includes a thorough descrip- 
tion of a significant piece of research that deals effectively with an im- 
mediate problem. After the presentation, time is provided for the stu- 
dents to raise questions and enter into a discussion of the problem with 
which the research was concerned, the validity of the research, and the 
implications of the reasearch findings. 


The Committee Method 
A frequently employed teaching technique in 
school administrators is the committee method. 


is divided into several small groups whenever there are a n 
problems or topics which could be treated best 


1. It provides primary group experienc 
classes. 


2. It provides opportunity for students to develop better 
tionship skills. 


3. It provides an opportunity for sti 
to organize and work productively in 


human rela- 


udents to develop skills in learning 


each committee can 
epth and also gain the benefit of 
he conclusion of the project. 


1. competencies needed in carrying out the role of 1 i 
P . . e e , 
i competencies needed in working Successfully with eg E 
nel, 
3. competencies needed i rki i i i 
ne d in working with the community and its or- 


4. spec: 
After stud 


S h committee plans 
; l presentation 
he entire A Ora 

made in light of two questions: Class, eae e c r 
our schools to demonstrate that we possess to go; administratively in 
tencies listed? (2) How can we translate administrati kni ho 
ability, and competency into action? A lively discussio TE 1] Py. l Ri 
each presentation. A report of the presentation and tie ha ri ol W 
the discussions is reproduced and distributed t e highlights o 
the end of the course. 


Panel Discussion Method 
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information to their fellow class members. Each eaker 
separate aspect of the topic; Vollewind ihe, last presentation there tea eager prente a 
interchange of questions, ideas, and comments between the members ‘of 
the panel. The panel discussion may be generally though of as a tech- 
nique for presenting material to a group of people; however, when there is 
a considerable amount of effort made by a group of students in preparing 
material for presentation to a group of their fellow class members, the 
panel discussion becomes a means of stimulating group cooperation and 
increasing personal motivation to learn. Hence, it becomes a teachin: 
method which in many respects resembles the committee method. $ 
_ Example 1. In a class concerned with developing supervisory leader- 
ship, the panel method was employed. The class identified six board 
areas related to the problems of supervisory leadership. The students 
formed themselves into six panels of six students each, with each panel 
selecting one of the problem areas as its major concern. The members 
of the separate panels organized to study their topic and decided upon 
individual responsibilities regarding the presentation of their findings to 
their fellow class members, The panels met several times to check the 
progress of the members of their group and to prepare for their presenta- 
tion. The panels took from one to two days in making their presentations. 
the quality of which showed that the members had done extensive study- 
ing. After each presentation the class raised additional questions and 
made comments. The instructor served as a consultant and raised ques- 
tions that the panel and group had not discussed. 
X Example 2. In a class in school administration, the areas of instruc- 
tion were divided into a series of instructional units. The class was or- 
ganized into panels with a moderator and three of four members. Each 
panel was held responsible for presenting one of the instructional units by 
the panel discussion method which was followed by a general class dis- 
cussion. Evaluations of the presentations were made by the instructor 
and each member of the class, using such criteria as: 
. the organization and presentation of materials 


. response to questions 
` knowledge of content 


"utilization of source materials _ 3 ’ 
stimulation of discussion and interaction with the group. 


Each panel was also responsible for preparing a bibliography of reference 
materials on its topic for the entire class. 


The Workshop Method 

In recent years there has been a growing use of the workshop approach 
to problem-solving as a method of classroom teaching. _ There are several 
reasons for the increase in the employment of this technique. One of these 


reasons centers around an increased emphasis on problem identification 
programs. Another reason is that there 


and problem solving in training i er 9 € 
in educational administration preparation 


are large numbers of persons in eal ); 
programs who are practicing administrators and whose experiences and 


positions constitute a need for modifying preparation programs to assume 
some of the aspects of in-service training programs.. The workshop ap- 
proach offers a means of program orientation which is centered upon the 
problems that are seen by the students themselves. Consequently, the 
motivation factor in learning is greatly increased, for students work on 
problems which are actually meaningful to them. Students also learn 
skills in dealing with groups and other people in addition to the knowl- 
edge and informat: Moreover, the workshop approach 
ation than with some ona methods i teaching. 

The workshop method is somt used with the commitree 
E of struton. Perhaps this is due to the fact that the committee 
uentls d as one of the activities in a workshop. 

x involves the extensive articipation 3 
approach a planning, the working, Phe sharing, and the evaluating phases 


ne wN 


ion they obtain. | > ag 
offers a greater chance of internalizing the concepts and principles of 
administrative oper l S 

is sometimes_ coni 
method is frequ! atly employe V 
The distinguishing featur that the workshop 
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sai P A ne 
ivities of the workshop while the use of the committee approac. 
fos laa ee require the participation of the class members in the 


no roup give a practical quality to the prob- 
lems identified. In addition to the problems and issues which the 
group drew from their own backgrounds and experiences, the students 


» examined the literature for ideas 
s | esented their findj 
recommendations to the entire class. An intensive 


sion followed each presentation. A h 
principals was developed from the findings of the various committees, At 
the conclusion of their work, the r activities and 
procedures. 


The Seminar 


The seminar is a traditional learnin 
sumption that the student has a 
cialization. In the seminar students select a topic or problem, i i 
h aa - m, investigate 
it thoroughly, report their findings to the group, A hecaivess critics 
and suggestions. Recently, the seminar has b, j i 
tions, It has been varied in form and u: 


5 POE X z c ool administrator. ý 
crayon hal ie Bh eiea lo i santa Hh Mane 
groups usually enlis e cooperation of er: ri 3 5 

academic areas outside the field of pe sons of recognized standing in 


A e doctoral pr i 
integrati program and, two 


i i asic theories on 
% . l S understand that they 
te freely in selecting their faculty committee 


and in planning their training programs. The seminar provides a means 
by which students and faculty members can become acquainted with one 
another and consequently make more intelligent decisions regarding the 
students’ programs and faculty committee members. This expected par- 
ticipation is difficult for the students to comprehend at first, but once they 
become accustomed to accepting their responsibility for such participation, 
they are highly motivated to participate enthusiastically in the program 
which they have helped design to meet their particular needs. The seminar 
provides a place to talk about various problems which concern the students. 
It provides a means by which students may come in contact with a large 
number of ideas, some of which they may seriously wish to pursue further. 
Consequently, the seminar has proved to be a place for students to plan 
for the integration and expansion of ideas in which they are interested. 

Example 2. The partially structured approach is sometimes helpful in 
seminar situations where learning activities are less productive than 
desired because many students are unable to participate fully in the 
discussion of seminar topics, due to insufficient background in topic areas. 
The following technique may be used as a means of overcoming such 
situations. If the topic for a seminar discussion two weeks hence is to 
be “Problems Related to Teacher Certification,” each student brings to 
class on the following week eight abstracts of articles or book chapters 
dealing with problems in the area of teacher certification. A steering 
committee collects these abstracts, analyzes them, and develops a dozen 
or so generalizations on the subject. The generalizations are mimeo- 
graphed as guides for the discussion the following week. Thus, each 
student comes into the seminar knowing at least something about the 
topic, and the guides serve as a framework for the discussion. 

Example 3. The interdisciplinary seminar has received considerable 
attention as a means of filling gaps which occur in the experiences pro- 
vided in prepartion programs. These seminars are usually concerned with 
areas which lie within two or more recognized academic disciplines. 
One experimental interdisciplinary seminar involved the areas of com- 
munity dynamics, taxation, government, training and management of per- 
sonnel in industry, and population trends and related problems. The 
seminar carried three semester hours of credit and was offered as a gradu- 
ate course for students majoring in educational administration. The 
seminar required the cooperation of persons who were specialists in 
several respective fields. The interdisciplinary specialists included pro- 
fessors of economics, sociology, political science, extension teaching, the 
director of the bureau of population and research, and a personnel and 
traini manager for a large industrial concern. The specialists agreed 
raining Id not become involved in matters relating directly with the 
field Tr esteetonel education or educational administration but would dis- 
tise problems and facts with which educational administrators and other 


s 4 k ld be familiar. ' k 
community leaders shou ducational administration, organized the 


i r, a professor of e r A 
steel present at all the meetings. He pbsen ved Whe ea ver 
ness of the instructional procedure but rarely participated in the discus- 

i Each specialist spent about one-half a seminar period presenting 
sion. d materials to the group and the remainder of the period discus- 
ideas an: tions raised by the group. The group discussions made the 
Sing ayes oe interesting, were a means of clarifying many points, and 


y many additional ideas. 
E 4 pare a written report following the 


requested to pre P] f 
Studente Weih anit of work. These reports included the most im- 
gonel ints presented by the instructor or developed during the group 
portant po: da brief consideration of the implications that these points 
discussion an Personal comments or reactions 


fi ` 1 adminstration. es 
might leap ENA, the work were encouraged. Each specialist pre- 
SE aea readings for his areas of speciality. No reading was 
pare 


i ir t the close of the seminar, each student sub- 
ae e a te reading he had done during the eight-week 
mittel 
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session. In accordance with the regulations of the institution, a final 
examination covering the entire course was given. 


The Group Discussion Method 


One of the most frequently used instructional methods for the pooling 
and sharing of ideas is the group discussion. It is widely recognized 
that participation by many members of the „group is usually desirable. 
There are several general principles or conditions which seem to be con- 
ducive to good group discussion and which seem to stimulate the partici- 
pation of group members; among these are: 

1. The members of the group must be interested in discussing the 
problem or topic under consideration. 


2. The topic must be fairly well defined and understood by the group. 
3. The participants must feel free to expr. i ini 


employed to stimulate discussion in certain gro 

Example 1. The buzz session techni 
stimulating vigorous discussion in m 
courses. Although this techinque 


ingle problem 
interesting are 


2 The class is divided into four or five 
groups depending upon the number of aspects to be discussed. The per- 


irs into a small circle. Each group 
i At times it may 


twenty minutes are usually devoted 
to the discussion of the problem or problems. At the end of the alloted 
time, all groups are asked to end th Ssume the original 
3 der is requested to 
The instructor Suggests that these 


vera igh] judi i ir 
thinking and ane tend to dominate di ions. The r oe bce ee 
Sion permits the expression of other ideas and itie: f 
the thinking of many persons in ohare ne sepottunl ties a 
vociferousness of a few. 
thinking of such highly vocal i 

such experiences in which they find their opinis, Saged bya purper zi 


Example 2. Getting students in a group to become acquainted with 
one another and helping each person in the class to overcome his initial 
hesitancy to speak out before a number of strange people are major prob- 
lems in providing an environment for good group discussions. Both of 
these problems are partially solved in the first two meetings of a class 
in public relations for school administrators by having each student 
give a short summary of his background and describe a school situation 
or incident of which he has personal knowledge and which involved 
problems of public relations. This procedure also forms a good starting 
point for defining what is meant by the term public relations and what 
constitutes wholesome public relations. 

Example 3. A technique which is effective in stimulating group dis- 
cussion is for the leader to begin the discussion by outlining the frame- 
work of the topic for discussion and ask the members of the group to 
fill in the elements of the framework- As the discussion proceeds, the 
framework serves both as a guide for the discussion sequence and as a 
point of reference for periodic stock-taking and summary. 

_ Example 4. Novel devices are sometimes effective in stimulating 
discussion. In order to stimulate discussion regarding the responsbilities 
of principles for the instructional supervision, the following device was 
used. The instructor walked into the classroom and wrote in big letters 
across the top of two panels of the chalk board, SUPER VISION. There 
followed a lively discussion on what constitutes “super vision” with 
regard to improving instruction. 

Example. 5. An effective way to promote a friendly and relaxed 
atmosphere among students and between the students and their instructor 
is for the instructor to invite the class to his home. After the members 
of the class have visited in the instructor’s home and have engaged in 
informal conversation, their attitudes toward fellow students and toward 
the instructor become more friendly and informal. Although this may 
not be considered a teaching technique in the true sense of the term, it 
has been found to be an effective means of developing an atmosphere and 
feeling that is condusive to good discussions and to learning. 


The Use of Activities Related to Research 


Many valuable learning experiences can be developed around research 
activities in school administration. These learning experiences range from 
large group research projects, through individual thesis writing, to student 
review of literature concerning a specific topic- Many activities related to 
research are effective in helping students develop personal skills required 
for conducting and directing education research, and in helping stu- 

dents learn to plan and to work cooperatively with others. Á 
Example 1. A well coordinated team approach in research projects 
can provide opportunities for students of educational adminstration to 
develop many competencies which they will need in future administrative 
positions and at the same time their research findings can be very bene- 
ficial to persons currently facing administrative problems. | Profitable 
learning experiences can be provided by research projects in which a 
training institution cooperates with state departments of education or local 
School systems in research endeavors. In one such cooperative research 
prospect, a team of graduate students in school administration helped a 
state department of education in assessing changes and trends that had 
f the state over a period of time. 


taken place in the educational system o; 
The areas for study were identified jointly by the students, the faculty 


member: aining institution, and the members of the state depart- 
ment E Ms tng After areas of study had been identified, the students 
and the faculty members agreed upon areas of student responsibility. Each 
student outlined the subproblems in his area of responsibility, the pro- 
cedures for collecting the necessary data, and devised tentative instru- 
ments for the collection of this data. The outlines and the instruments 
prepared by each of the students were reviewed by the whole team and 
suggestions were made for the improvement of these materials. The 


total project was reviewed to eliminate overlap and to insure that all the 
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desired facets of the problem would be adequately treated. Small sub- 
teams were organized to make different circuits among the counties of the 
state for the purpose of collecting data on all areas of study. The data 
collected by the different sub-teams were turned over to the student 
responsible for each of the separate areas of study. Each student ex- 
amined the data to determine procedures for tabulating and analyzing 
the information. The entire team reviewed the procedures proposed by 
each student and offered suggestions for improvement. Members of the 
team assisted one another in tabulating data, and in the process frequently 
discussed their implications; however, the responsibility for analyzing the 
data in each specific area and for reporting the findings of that area of 
the study was solely that of the individual student. The final reports of 
the study were accepted by the institution as meeting its thesis require- 
ments. 

Example 2. One group of eight students en 
tivity related to an actual problem i 


of the teachers of the districts, the current ex: 
the real and assessed valuation of property, 
From these statistics, the cost of the foundat: 
Following its research activities the group appeared as a panel to report 
its findings and to discuss the implications of i i 


alaani, B placed in note- 
embers i 
were placed on file as resource materi r 5 e class and which 


future classes, 


proved helpful in de- 
e value of referring to 


the person or group making the 


Hansi ler y ns selecting som izati 
as “social promotion is a desirable educational practice on eralization auch 


problems, in devas to state accurately the 


1 ills 3 P 
developing a Tore a Skills in the analysis 
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Example 5. A project which has been found helpful for students to 
begin early in their preparation program is the “resource book.” This 
is a reference notebook which the students organize in a way that they 
can continue to expand it in the future. Such a book can become a source 
of principles, information, ideas, and guide lines to consult as one meets 
the problems of administration. A loose leaf notebook is well suited 
for this project since the student will wish to use it as a place to paste 
clippings and copy down pertinent data and ideas or record his own re- 
actions to ideas from time to time. 

The following section headings might be used in organizing a resource 
book: (1) Concepts relating to the nature of the individual and society, 
(2) educational theory, (3) nature and function of educational administra- 
tion, (4) problems and issues affecting education, (5) socio-economic 
trends, (6) special topics, such as school finance, public relations, curricu- 
lum, ete. 

Example 6. In order to develop a broader understanding of the prob- 
lem of school-community relationships, a class of school administrators 
was asked to spend a month searching for and annotating materials from 
current non-professional books, magazines, and newspapers on all matters 
pertaining to public education. At the end of the month, the class re- 
viewed and analyzed the materials that had been collected. The analysis 
was an attempt to answer how lay persons feel about the following ques- 
tions, as reflected in the popular press: 

1. What are the functions of public education in a democracy? 

2. What are the major problems facing the schools 

3. What are the activities of the public schools that most nearly have 
total public support? 

4. What is wrong with public education programs? 

5. What is the leadership role of the public school administrator? 


Oral Examinations as a Teaching Method 


In small classes of about twenty-five students or less, the oral exami- 
nation can be used as an effective teaching as well as an effective evaluat- 
ing technique. An example of how this method may be used is as follows: 
the instructor prepares a schedule of fifteen minute periods for the hours 
that he can devote to oral examinations. Each student selects one of the 
periods, writes his name on the schedule, and comes to the instructor’s 
office about five minutes before the time for his examination. The in- 
structor prepares a list of questions which are rather broad in scope and 
which will require the student to draw upon various aspects of the 
material covered in the course if he is to answer the question fully. 
Enough such questions are prepared to insure that each student can be 
asked an initial question that has not been asked in a previous examina- 
tion. The initial question serves only as a point of departure and the 
remainder of the examination grows out of the student’s response to the 
initial question. In this manner the professor is able to pass over quickly 
areas with which the student is obviously familiar and to spend time in 
talking with the student about areas in which the student is less familiar 
and in helping the student clarify his thinking in these areas, The 
majority of the students who have participated in such examinations state 
that they prefer the oral examination to the written examination. As an 
evaluation technique this method requires about the same amount of time 
as is required to prepare, administer, and grade a written test of the essay 


variety. 


The Use of Consultants, Resource Persons, and Specialists 


Efforts to insure that preparation programs for school administrators 
treat the problems and procedures that are operationally sound and 
realistic in terms of job performance have resulted in the classroom use 
of many persons who are not professors of school administration. Persons 
who are invited to assist a class in some learning activity are referred to 
by several different titles, such as consultant, resource persons, specialist. 
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Although these titles are frequently used interchangeably, there seems 
to be a growing tendency to use them with the following meanings: | 

1. A consultant is a person who by training or experience in a particu- 
lar area is in an unusual position to be of assistance in helping discuss or 
solve problems in that area and who is requested to perform a primary role 
in helping the group achieve its purposes. 

2. A resource person is also a person unusually suited to be of assist- 
ance in helping discuss or solve problems in a particular area but whose 
expected services are less well defined; these persons do not usually per- 
form a primary role in the group’s activities but are available in the 
event that certain information or ideas are needed by the group. 

3. A specialist is a person skilled or learned in a specific area and who 
is requested to perform sharply defined and precise service for the group. 

Example 1. The use of field personnel in educational administration 
courses has been helpful in developing understanding of the problems and 
viewpoints of various personnel associated with the public schools. In 
one class, after discussions of the different personnel groups which affect 
the public schools or which are affected by the public schools, personnel in 
the field who are active members of such groups are invited to spend a 
period talking with the class. The first forty-five minutes of the period 
are devoted usually to the persons telling about their duties and functions. 
The remaining forty-five minutes are reserved for the class to question the 


guests. The following field personnel illustrate the types of r`: s wł 
are invited to talk to the class: TEE EE ENNEA SE 


1. One member of the board of education from three separate districts 
(all invited to bə present at the same class). 

2. A superintendent of schools from a city system and a superintendent 
from a rural county Sysco invited to appear together. 

3. Principals, from elementary school and a high sc i 
the Game clases g hool. (Invited to 


4. Four teachers, representative of various ; 
from different districts. grade levels of teaching 


ast > eparat istri invi 
discuss school administration—how it affect parmticts are invited to 
affect it. 

Example 2. Two of the most instructive sessions EA 
one class in school personnel are the two days the eusa Ke over 
the class. Fifteen or more school ¢ eee 
time for a three-day work-conference with 
life included. The custodians like the work-conf i 
contributions to classes in school administration." An eases van ous 


Service.” The 
another class p 
The custodians 
est. 

anding 


panel presents its 
eriod to questions 
have proved to be 
ost administration students 
displayed by the man with 
Example 3. In a class in instructio isi n 
of two superintendents, two supervisors, and E the Se 
views on the relationships between administration and. g S to present ues 
discuss these views with the class has helped students pp Pe vision and to 
of various concepts regarding such relationships. St Paani ee anaings 
or more preparing for each visitor by exploring ihe Ae S Spend a day 
visitor works, deciding upon importan problems “to be oan which the 
upon follow-up activities. Key points to be Watched fa “scussed, and 
procedure are: in following this 
1. Selection of visitors with insight and under 
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standing who are re- 


spected professional workers and who appreciate the values of open 
discussion, 

2. proper preparation on the part of the class for the visitor, 

3. provision for maximum participation of the students with the in- 
structor almost wholly in the background, 

4. suitable follow-up activities. 

Example 4. One summer school course in the superintendency is 
especially designed as an orientation course for newly elected superintend- 
ents and offered each election year. Each morning a different person 
talks to the class about some phase of the superintendent’s work. The 
afternoon sessions are devoted to a group discussion of general or specific 
problems related to the morning’s presentation. 

Example 5. During the consideration of the steps and procedures a 
school district should follow in selecting an architect, a class in school plant 
planning invites the president of the local chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects to speak to the group on how to select and contact 
an architect. He also discusses school plant planning from the archi- 
tect’s point of view and how a school administrator can assist the architect 
in designing the type of school plant required to house the educational 
program desired by the community. A lively discussion always follows 


the presentation. 


The Use of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction 


Audio-visual materials are seldom used as separate methods of teach- 
ing but are commonly used in connection with other teaching methods. 
Since such materials tend to reinforce learning by employing additional 
sensory perceptions in the learning process, they are invaluable as aids to 
learning when they are appropriately integrated and properly used with 
other teaching techniques. ‘Audio-visual materials offer several advant- 
ages as aids to instruction: x p 

1. They can be easily integrated into the instructional program. 

2. The materials can be prepared or arranged for prior to the time for 
their use. j 

3. The use of such materials tends to conserve time. 

4. These materials can be reexamined, reused, and transported. 

5. The use of audio-visual materials tends to stimulate interest and to 
make learning more permanent. 5 : ae y 

6. Through the use of aids such as motion pictures, it is possible to 
provide a whole group of students with a single experience which ap- 
proaches reality, without leaving the classroom; these experiences can be 
invaluable assets in stimulating class discussions and in developing con- 
cepts and insights, > 

auon] aids to instruction include many types of materials, such 
as charts, graphs, drawings, cartoons, photographs, slides, filmstrips, 
motion pictures, demonstrations models, and recordings. If these and 
other audio-visual materials are to be effectively employed as aids to 
learning, several basic principles should be observed. Among these 


principles are the following: > 
1. The purpose and appropriateness of the materials used should be 


clear to the student. 

2. Materials should be prepared, 
AEH ize quinlthy, or volume of the materials should be suitable for 
th i dents who are expected to use em. 

Pees ae portions of materials which have not been presented to 
the class should not be visible to the members of the class. WE 

5. Each audio-visual aid should be properly introduced before it is 
e and after it has been presented the instructor or 
hould discuss its tingla pn PETERR 
Example 1. In oae class in the principles of school adminis ration, a 
film aSo of the basic underlying principles of democracy, shared power 


and shared respect, proved very effective in helping students understand 
the elements of educational leadershi 
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checked, and ready for use at the 


method of instruction as the primary method of teaching the class. He 
had arranged to have the film available during the time that the class was 
scheduled to consider the basic tenets of democracy. The day after the 
class had devoted an entire class period to the consideration and discussion 
of what they thought the basic tenets of democracy were, the instructor 
began the class period with a brief review of the ideas that the class had 
developed in their discussion the previous day. He then said that he 
thought the class might be interested in considering some ideas that were 
described and illustrated in a film on the basic tenets of democracy. The 
instructor introduced the film and asked the class members to observe 
particularly the similarities and differences between the ideas as pre- 
sented in the film and those the group had developed. Following the 


or the operation of a transportation system i 
can be presented in a short period of time. 

Example 3. Tape recordings have been used as a means of bringing 
the contributions of specialists or experts into the 


noted persons representing different philosophies in education, but who 
resided in distant cities, were interviewed and their reviews tape re- 
corded by committees from one class, The r 


: ` eas di rsons 
in the class could discuss the ideas presented men neg and the Beene 


A Method for Developing Skills in Co 


Skills in the processes of communication 
which all school 


MmMunication 


of reading, speaking, writing, and listenin b i n pr 
aminations given each prospective stude E p a Series of objective ex- 


veloping needed communication competencies. A reading clinic with a 
supervisor, who is a specialist in developing rapid and accurate readers, 
and machines to help students develop reading skills is available to stu- 
dents five days per week. A special class in speaking and listening skills 
is available to help students develop competencies in these areas. A 
special class in the development of writing skills is also available to 
Students who need to overcome deficiencies in this area. Major improve- 
ments in the development of proficiency in the area of writing also have 
resulted from the work of the communication advisor over a long period 
of time with students who need particular help in this area. When major 
writing skill deficiencies are detected, the communications advisor and the 
student work out an agreement whereby the student gives the advisor 
a copy of each of the papers he turns in for his various classes. These 
papers are kept in a folder and the student and the advisor periodically 
review the papers, discussing organization, style, sentence structure, 
punctuation, and spelling. These papers become a basis for evaluating the 
student’s progress and for planning activities which supplement the writ- 
ing practice he is getting in his regular training program. 


The Use of Variations in Course Organization 


Although variations of course organization are not teaching methods, 
certain arrangements in course organization are necessary for the use of 
particular teaching methods. For this reason, it is appropriate to include 
a brief description of some of the variations of course organization pres- 
ently in operation in training programs for school administrators. 

In attempting to provide realistic preparatory work for students in 
school administration, many training institutions have seen the need for 
offering learning experiences which require class periods of greater 
length than the customary hour period. Several of these institutions have 
experimented with the scheduling of large blocks of time in which courses 
that are closely related or which supplement one another can be taught 
as a unit. Such large blocks of time permit a laboratory type of ex- 
perience in which more intensive and concentrated work can be done 
on educational problems. This type of course also permits a pooling of 
resource persons and materials and facilitates better student-faculty rela- 
tionships. In general, the large block of time organization provides the 
same advantages in preparation programs for school administrators as 
the Core Program provides in secondary school curricula. 

Example 1. One large block of time course is designed to develop 
understanding in the broad area of the foundations of educational ad- 
ministration. This offering represents a fusion of many fields of knowl- 
edge, with practice in the use of leadership techniques and guidance in 
the development of personal competencies. The purpose of the course is 
to provide a foundation upon which further specialized competencies in 
school administration can be developed. rae r 

Two faculty members representing different specialties spend their 
full time with the course. Practicing administrators, other faculty mem- 
bers and persons from various agencies are made available as needed. 
Opportunities for observation and participation in school systems are ar- 
ranged where appropriate. Together the students and the faculty mem- 
bers plan a rich variety of experiences based upon individual and group 
needs for acquiring a foundation in educational administration. The 
offering consumes the full time of the enrollees for one quarter and 
enrollees earn sixteen quarter hours credit. ; K 

Example 2. Some experiments with combining courses which are 
similar in nature and which two or more professors have been formerly 
teaching have provided students with the opportunity to develop insights 
into the relationships between various areas of school administration. 
One combined course involved the cooperative efforts of two professors in 
teaching a course in which prospective administrators had the opportunity 
to look at both high school and elementary school administration at the 
same time. One professor was a specialist in elementary education and 
the other a specialist in secondary education. The emphasis of the course 
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stressed the ways similar administrative problems might be approached 
at the elementary and the secondary levels. Both professors were present 
during the whole of each class meeting. Students received credit for a 
course in elementary school administration and credit for a course in 
secondary school administration as a result of their experiences in the 
combined course. 

Example 3. Short concentrated courses in school administration have 
proved to be very effective in enabling practicing school administrators 
to enroll in college courses. Such short courses range from one week to 


class. There are several methods of schedulin ) 
classes. Some of these classes are scheduled so that they meet for three 


week for four hours beginning at 5:00 in the afternoon. At 6:00 the class 
eats supper, during which time committees meet and persons having 
similar interests discuss problems arising in the class. At 7:00 the class 
assembles and activities are resumed for an additional two hours. 


The Use of Special Facilities 


Example 1. Advanced workrooms have prove ry V i 
facilitating the training of school administrators fa several a 
Such rooms have various kinds of equipment: calculators, long and short 
carriage typewriters, mimeograph or other duplicating machines blue- 
print cabinets, microfilm projection machines, abridged and itiabrtd ea 
dictionaries, and professional literature such as basic reference eae 
and magazines. Advanced graduate students usually h individ 1 
desks for their use. In addition, chairs ave individua 


, maing fixtures, plumbing fix- 
senting a considerable investment on t is installation, repre- 
planned, installed, and maintainog à he part of manufacturers, has been 
of graduate students. 


pared to assist visiting school people, arch y are pre- 
many problems concerning the construction, eran’ ae: boards, with 
and operation, site selection, general school ‘surve ltation, maintenance 


YS, and other problems 
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related to school planning. These students are familiar with the various 
types of tests which have been made by impartial testing laboratories re- 
garding the quality of the materials and equipment. 

Manufacturers have been interested in such projects to the extent of 
granting fellowships and assistantships for research on problems with 
which they are concerned. Graduate students working in the school plan- 
ning laboratory come in direct contact with the real problems confronting 
the school administrators and school planners. Together these persons 
isolate problems and develop ways of solving them. The activities con- 
nected with school planning laboratories provide some excellent insights 
into the ability of students to work with various persons and groups and 
the opportunity for students to improve such abilities. 


Field Trips and Personal Observations 


The use of field trips and personal observations provides means for 
enriching the learning experiences included in preparation programs for 
school administrators. The use of these teaching techniques enables the 
student to see things and processes in functional settings. Through a well 
coordinated series of field trips students can observe a variety of ways 
similar problems are coped with in different situations. As a result of 
such experiences, the perspective of the student may be widened and his 
outlook may become less provincial. Since field trips provide a common 
learning experience in which the whole class shares, the outcomes of 
field trips can become focal points around which class discussions and 
other class activities can be developed. x 

Field trips can be expensive and time consuming, but they can be 
extremely valuable as learning experiences if properly planned and con- 
ducted. ‘There are a number of points which should be observed if field 
trips are to be used effectively; some of the points are these: f 

1. Field trips should be used to develop understandings which cannot 
be developed through the use of other teaching methods. 

_ 2. A field trip should have a definite and appropriate 
is clearly understood by all persons participating in 

3. Field trips should be carefully planned by the instructor and by 
the students. 

4. Responsibilities should be clearly defined and arrangements should 
be made well in advance of the date of a scheduled field trip; these re- 
sponsibilities and arrangements should be checked before departure on the 


trip. 
5. When planning a field trip, the instructor and the students should 
observed on the trip. 


prepare together a list of items to be particularly 

6. An evaluation of the outcomes of the trip and plans for follow-up 
action should be made at the first opportunity following the trip. 

Example 1. In a course in school buildings and grounds, it has been 
found helpful to employ field trips for the purpose of visiting representa- 
tive types of school buildings in the area. To make such trips as profit- 
able as possible, careful preparation is made before the trip takes place. 
A check list of features to be looked for on the trip is prepared by the 
class from various sources of materials available. This check list is 
thoroughly discussed before the trip to insure that the items included are 
significant with respect to the particular schools to be visited and the 
curricula offerings in the schools. The important features of each school 
building are discussed by the group at the first class meeting following 
the trip. 

i ¥ r the class in public school finance at 

Example 2. it is aie ral budget hearing. ee to the ast 
r cquainted with e major features 
each member of the class becomes acqu d A budget to be proposed 
bers of the class are not only interested 
the budget but they are also keenly 
derstanding and a favorable 
tion and the general public. Following 


purpose which 


by the superintendent” The mem 
in the preparation and computation of 
interested in the methods used t 
response from the board of educa 
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their visit, the class members discuss their impressions of the visit and 
attempt to evaluate the various aspects of the budget hearing. 

Example 3. During an introductory course in school administration, 
the class takes about ten half day trips. These are so spaced that 
they correlate with the various topics in the course. The purpose of these 
field trips is to enable the student to develop an understanding of the 
major problems of administration from the problems considered in school 
board meetings to the problems of a rural school principalship and from 


approached. Many of the trips are arr: 
Example 4. In another institution, graduate s 


school experience, and the students challer if i 
of What they OEA nge one another’s perceptions 


I servers, Usu 
eek with a single admi 


l ; r his visit. The advisor and 
the Beea Giscuss these plans in a series of conferences. ae observer 

en makes his appointment and the other necessary arrangements in- 
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nature of the activity, and in the time engaged in the activity. The follow- 
ing examples will serve to illustrate some of these variations: 

Example 1. A general workshop for teachers and administrators in 
the field was sponsored by one institution. This workshop was conducted 
about sixty miles from the college and met one night each week for three 
and one-half hours over a period of three months. The workshop staff 
was largely composed of advanced graduate students representing many 
specialties. Some advanced graduate students from departments other 
than school administration were included on the staff. Professors di- 
rectly interested in these advanced graduate students served at the plan- 
ning sessions and participated in some of the workshop sessions. One of 
the staff members was the director of the workshop. 

The students served quite effectively as workshop staff members. In 
addition, they received valuable experiences which in the opinion of the 
students could not have been received in any other way. _ Several of the 
advance graduate students followed up ideas they had gained as a result 
of the workshop and developed their major research projects around the 
ideas. The workshop project proved so successful that similar projects 
are being planned for the future. ; 

Example 2. Similar experiences are provided doctoral students in 
school administration at another institution. Each year certain members 
of the college staff serve as coordinators to faculty groups in the public 
schools who wish to organize themselves to study some problem of 
special concern. Each coordinator arranges to take one or two doctoral 
students with him to serve as special consultants to his faculty group. 
In this situation the students have the same status as faculty members. 
They assist in program planning, work with committees, assist in the 
evaluation of the activities, and in general, assume a major role in help- 
ing the project to develop in a successful manner. Ny 

This experience provides an excellent test of the ability of the pros- 
pective candidate for the doctorate. It gives the candidate an opportunity 
to develop his ability to work with teachers in an effective way. It also 
helps him to examine in a very realistic manner some of the problems 
which are facing the school teachers in the state. Without exception, 
students who have participated in the activities report that this experience 
was one of the most meaningful and valuable experience 1n their graduate 
study programs. tas 3 

Example 3. One class in general school administration helped a small 
school district study its problem by assisting in the planning and the 
organization of a survey, by suggesting ways of involving citizens in the 
survey, and by actually participating in making the survey. Members of 
the class worked with various lay and teacher-committees in. collecting 
and interpreting data about the educational program in operation and HN 
describing the type of educational program the community would like to 
develop. The class attended an evening meeting of the board of education 
in which the results of the survey were ae aes ds, Corpre hensive KRO 

Example 4. The opportunity to participate In Apr ho 
surveys is a valuable held experience offered students in school adminis- 
tration at several institutions. Generally, individual students or teams 
of students are responsible for a given area of a survey. Within their 
area students are responsible for determining the data needed, research 
procedures, methods of securing and analyzing data, and for designing 
an improvement program. These responsibilities include the preparation 
of sections of the written report ready for publication. First-hand 
experience in the field, ready access to data in a genuine Senco! situation, 
cooperative study with other members of the team, and personal responsi- 
bility for major aspects of the survey are the outcomes of snes activities 
which are valued most highly by students who have participated in such 
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creditation of secondary schools in the region. The class had no dif- 
ficulty in finding schools with which to work. After the class had become 
generally familiar with all the areas of the evaluation, they met with 
the principal of the school and his evaluative steering committee in a 
preliminary meeting to make plans for the type of assistance which the 
class might render. It was agreed that the members of the class would 
form themselves into committees, with each committee taking the re- 
sponsibility for studying one curriculum area and one administrative 
area. The class then visited the school for two days of intensive work, 
collecting basic data in the areas agreed upon. Following this visit, the 
class compiled and evaluated the data and returned to the school to pre- 
sent their findings to the school faculty. 

This type of cooperative effort in an actual school situation not only 
proved valuable to the students making the evaluation but also to the 
school staff which was involved, for the staff gained ideas about how they 
might organize themselves to make their own evaluation of the school 
program later. Since the initial class activity, the classes of the training 
institution have been asked to assist more school faculties in preparing 
for self-evaluations than it has been possible to fill. 

Example 6. A number of institutions have and are developing prep- 
aration programs for school administrators which involve faculty super- 
vision of problem studies made by students who are employed in full-time 
administrative positions. The nature of these problems and the extent 
of faculty supervision varies greatly. In some cases, such supervision is 
little more than Suggestions regarding a written proposal for the study 
and later suggestions regarding the interpretation of data or observations. 


In other cases, the faculty advisor visits the student in his working en- 
vironment several times during the courses of the student’s work on the 
problem. 
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for the student to carry some course work while serving his internship. 
The college staff and the members of the public school staff cooperatively 
develop a program to meet the needs of each student entering the intern- 
ship program. Thus far, results indicate that a rich professional ex- 
perience is being provided persons who participate in the program. There 
is no evidence of exploitation of the interns on the part of the public 
school administrators and a wholesome relationship exists between the 
members of both staffs. 

Example 2. Another institution is experimenting with an internship 
program in educational administration which is organized at two levels. 
The beginning internship is a one-quarter, part-time experience usually 
taken by Master’s candidates. The advanced internship is a full-time 
arrangement for two or more quarters usually by doctoral candidates and 
for which subsistence pay is provided by the school district. The purpose 
of these internships is to provide the prospective administrator with 
opportunities to observe administration in practice, to give him actual 
experience in performing administrative functions, and to permit the in- 
tern himself and others to appraise how well he performs these functions. 
Effort is made to involve the intern in three levels of activities, those 
which are observational in character, those which are participatory in 
nature, and those for which the intern takes major responsibility. In the 
activities in which the intern takes major responsibility, every effort is 
made to provide real leader-group relationships with teachers, with pu- 
pils, with citizens, and with the board of education. i 

_ Supervision is seen as a joint responsibility of the_public school ad- 
ministrators and the university. Faculty supervisors visit the interns in 


‘the field, hold conferences with the sponsoring administrators, and ar- 


range seminars attended by interns, sponsoring administrators, and college 
faculty members. The work of the interns is appraised by the faculty 
supervisor with the help of the sponsoring administrators. eters 
Example 3. Two internships have been developed by one institution 
which seem to provide particularly valuable experiences for some of the 
more able students. One is an internship with the s l b 
association and the other is an internship with the state association of 
public school business officials. The men serving in these internships are 
each paid a small amount for the services they render to the associations. 
The interns are engaged in a number of activities w. 
operatively with the faculty members and the repre 
organizations and which involve working with groups 
administrators on problems of vital concern to sc 
Although the institution has other internships, these two appear to be 
among the most promising. $ 
Example 4. One experimental internship offere 
carries four quarter hours of credit. Students spend two hours each day 
four days per week in an elementary school which is carefully selected 
by the college staff; in addition, the intern spends all day once every other 
week with the principal of the school. This program is continued over 
a three month period. Each student keeps a log of his experiences, Te- 
actions, and evaluations of situations. This record is duplicated and 
furnished to each intern and each principal, so that each person involved 
in the internship program can share the ideas of others who are similarly 
involved. 
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Example 6. In one 
the Master’s level, studen 


school administration are placed with outstanding school administrators 
in the immediate vicinity for a period of three months. These adminis- 
trators have worked with the college staff in determining what types of 
experiences the interns should have. The interns are supervised jointly 
by the college staff and by the practicing administrators with whom they 
serve, The supervising administrators are paid a stipend by the college 
for their services in helping supervise the interns. 

Example 7. One institution is experimenting with an on-the-job 
training program on a limited scale. In the first stage of this experiment, 
two promising graduate students in educational administration were se- 
lected to participate as interns. These students were attached to a local 
junior and a local senior high school principal for a semester. Each 
student worked with one of the principals for half of the semester and 
then the two students changed places for the second half. The persons 
involved in this experiment were enthusiastic about its possibilities. 
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ROSTER OF PARTICIPANTS 


In a five year program, changes in personnel inevitably occur. 


This 


list includes the names and present positions of persons who have main- 
tained a sustained relationship to the Program. 


Alabama 


D. P. Culp 

President 

Livingston State Teachers College 
Livingston, Alabama 


E. C. Merrill* 

Associate Professor of Education 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


R. Edgar Moore, Dean* 
Athens College 
Athens, Alabama 


Truman M. Pierce, Dean** 
School of Education 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


Yewell Thompson 

Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Alabama 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Raymond White 

Professor of Education 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


Craig Wilson* 

Associate Professor of Education 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


Florida 


F. A. Doggett, Principal 
Duncan U. Fletcher High School 
Jacksonville Beach, Florida 


Samuel Ersoff 

Associate Professor of Education 
University of Miami 

Coral Gables, Florida 


Emil Gavlak* (now) 

Associate Professor of Education 
Central Michigan College 

Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


Vynce A. Hines 
Professor of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


R. L. Johns, Head 
Department of School 
Administration 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Eugene Lawler 
Professor of Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Joseph M. Leps 

Professor of School Administration 
University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 


J. B. White, Dean 
College of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Georgia 


John A. Dotson, Dean 
School of Education 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 


Warren E. Gauerke 

Associate Professor of Education 
Emory University 

Altanta, Georgia 


William Henry Shaw 
Superintendent of Education 
Muscogee County Schoal District 
Columbus, Georgia 


Staff Member, SSCPEA. 
Director, SSCPEA. 


Doyne M. Smith 
Professor of Education 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 


Lee Sprowles g 
Associate Professor of Education 


University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 
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Kentucky 


Harold Adams p 
Professor of Education 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


A. D. Albright, Director*** 
Bureau of School Service 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Maurice D. Bement 

Southern Regional Director 

National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools 

902 Realty Building 

Louisville, Kentucky 


Robert E. Bills 
Professor of Psychology 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Howard Eckel 

Associate Professor of Educational 
Administration 

University of Kentucky 

Lexington, Kentucky 


F. A. Engle 
Professor of Education 


Eastern Kentucky State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


Robert L. Hopper (now) 
Professor of Educational 
Administration 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


R. E. Jaggers 

Professor of Education 

Eastern Kentucky State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


J. P. Causey 
Supervisor 


Morehouse Parish School Board 
Bastrop, Louisiana 


W. A. Lawrence 

Professor of Education 
Louisiana State University 
University Station 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


B. P. Brooks, Dean 
School of Education 
Mississippi State College 
State College, Mississippi 


* Associate Director, SSCPEA. 


Lee Francis Jones, Head 
Department of Education 
Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Earl Kauffman 
Division of Recreation 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


L. E. Meece 

Professor of Education 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


W. J. Moore, Dean 
Eastern Kentucky State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


Harry M. Sparks 
Department of Education 
Murray State College 
Murray, Kentucky 


Willis Sutton 

Professor of Sociology 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Noah C. Turpen 
Superintendent 

Fayette County Schools 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Zell S. Walter, Head 
Department of Education 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Kentucky 


Gordie Young 

Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

State Department of Education 

Frankfort, Kentucky 


Louisiana 


R. L. Resweber 

Principal 

Bastrop Junior High School 
Bastrop, Louisiana 


Mississippi 


R. E. Keye 

Professor of Education 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 
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Forrest W. Murphy, Dean 
School of Education 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 


Ralph S. Owings 

Professor of Educational 
Administration 

Mississippi-Southern College 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


L. O. Todd 
Superintendent of Schools 
Meridian, Mississippi 


North Carolina 


W. P. Anderson (now) 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Teachers College 

Columbia University 

New York, New York 


Robert Brittell (now) 

Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


G. Gordon Ellis 

Associate Professor of Education 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Samuel M. Holton 

Principal 

Bartlett Yancey High School 
Yanceyville, North Carolina 


John M. Hough 
Superintendent 
Leaksville Public Schools 
Leaksville, North Carolina 


Allan S. Hurlburt 

Assistant Superintendent 

State Department of Education 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Caesar B. Moody 

Associate Professor of Education 
Western Carolina College 
Cullowhee, North Carolina 


Arnold Perry, Dean 

School of Education : 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Guy B. Phillips 

Director of Summer School 

University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


W. E. Rosenstengel 
Professor of Education 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Carson Ryan 

Professor of Education 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


W. J. Scott, Principal 
Mooresville High School 
Mooresville, North Carolina 


J. R. Shaffer 

Professor of Education 
Appalachian State Teachers College 
Boone, North Carolina 


Don Tarbet 

Assistant Professor of Education 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


James H. Tucker 
Dean of Men and Director 
of Student Personnel 
Eastern Carolina Teachers College 
Greenville, North Carolina 


Herbert Wey 

Assistant Graduate Dean 
Appalachian State Teachers College 
Boone, North Carolina 


South Carolina 


Edward T. Brown $ 
Associate Professor of Education 
Furman University x 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Bennie Camichael* 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Marlboro County Schvols | 
Bennettsville, South Carolina 


*Staff member, SSCPEA. 


W. D. Nixon 

Professor of Education 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Coley B. Seaborn 

Director of School Administration 
State Department of Education 
Columbia, South Carolina 
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Cecil I. Tucker 
Professor of Educational 
Administration , 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Guy L. Varn 
Superintendent of Schools 
Columbia. South Carolina 


Tennessee 


Roosevelt Basler 

Professor of Education 

George Peabody College for 
Teachers 

Nashville, Tennessee 


Mack P. Davis, Chairman 
Department of Education 
East Tennessee State College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


John W. Gilliland 
Professor of Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Orin B. Graff, Head 
Department of Educational 
Administration 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Fred Gupton* 
Supervisor of Instruction 
Bristol City Schools 
Bristol, Tennessee 


Gerald Jaggers 

Professor of Education 

East Tennessee State College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Belt Keathley 

Associate Professor of Education 
Middle Tennessee State College 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


Ralph B. Kimbrough 

Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


James B. Kincheloe* (now) 
Superintendent of Schools 
Tucumcari City Schools 
Tucumcari, New Mexico 


H. Y. Livesay 

Coordinator of Higher Education 
State Department of Education 
Nashville, Tennessee 


*Staff Members, SSCPEA, 


Clinton McKee 

Associate Professor of Education 
Austin Peay State College 
Clarksville, Tennessee 


Henry Martin 

Professor of Education 

East Tennessee State College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Glen Robinson* 

Assistant to the President 
and Executive Assistant to the 
Division of School Administration 
and Community Development 

George Peabody College for 
Teachers 

Nashville, Tennessee 


Bealer Smotherman* 

Professor of Education 

Middle Tennessee State College 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


Calvin Street 
Professor of Education 
Memphis State College 
Memphis, Tennessee 


W. E. Turner 
Chairman of the Staff 


State Department of Education 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Harold H. Walker 
Professor of Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Dale Wantling 
Professor of Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Arville Wheeler 

Professor of Educational 
dministration 

George Peabody College for 
eachers 

Nashville, Tennessee 
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Virginia 


George W. Holmes, III 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


Roanoke City Schools 
Roanoke, Virginia 


West 


Charles Archer, Coordinator* 

West Virginia Studies in School 
Administration 

1420 Honaker Avenue 

Princeton, West Virginia 


Willis W. Chambers 

Director of School Transportation 
Kanawha County Schools 
Charleston, West Virginia 


W. R. Cooke 
Superintendent 

Mercer County Schools 
Princeton, West Virginia 


H. L. Duncan 

Director of School Plant Planning 
Kanawha County Schools 
Charleston, West Virginia 


C. N. Fannin 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Cabell County Schools 

Huntington, West Virginia 


*Staff Member, SSCPEA. 


Virginia 
L. K. Lovenstein 
Administrative Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools 
Kanawha County Schools 
Charleston, West Virginia 


John Montgomery 
President 

Greenbrier College 
Lewisburg, West Virginia 


(Ralph D. Purdy 
Professor of Education 

| Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Randolph Robinett 

Director of School Transportation 
Mercer County Schools 
Princeton, West Virginia 


Roy C. Woods 

Professor of Education 
Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 
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